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GIACOMO RIMINI 


7 | | 


As Bakrnara in “Gioconpa” t As Iaco in “Oreiso” 





As Don Giovanni 


BARITONE OF THE CHICAGO OPERA 
ASSOCIATION IN SOME OF HIS 
MOST POPULAR ROLES 


In Crvitian ATTIRE As Scarpia tn “Tosca 
Photos as Barnaba, Iago, and Scarpia, by Matzene, Chicago. Photo as Don Giovanni and Portrait, by Gino, Chicago 












MUSICAL 


COURIER 














INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
FDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Canneore Hatt, New Yore 
Telephone 2634 Circle 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


Sight-Sirging, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
phy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Music. Special coaching for church trials 

New York School, 601 Carnegie Hall 
Address Brookiyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 








CARL M. ROEDER 
TRACHER OF PIANO. 
Technic—IJ nterpretation—T heory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, N, Y. 


Newark Studio 126 Roseville Ave 
Residence, 680 St. Nicholas Ave., N. Y 


NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y 
so W. 67th St., N.Y Tel. 1405 Col 


MME 


Management 
Voeal Studio 








ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
INSTRUCTION 
Tel 


PIANIST 


aut E. 6and St., New York 228s Plaza 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall 
New Rochelle, N, Y 


Fifth Avenue, 


Mail Address 





HAZEL MOORE 
SOPRANO 
so West Sad Street 


New York, 


Teaching a 


Phone—Schuyler 3088. : 
Voice Trials, Saturday Afternoons, at Newark, New 
Jersey, 847 Broad St., Phone—Market 1434 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND 
OF SINGING 


144 East Gand Street, New York, 
Telephoue 


PEACHER 


610 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


426 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle, 





BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
PREACHER OF SINGING 
i122 Carnegie Hall. 


JANE 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Kecitals and Concerts, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method, 
Uhe Spencer Arms, 140 W. Sixty-ninth Street, 
Telephone, Columbus 3996. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mme. Anna Zitcier, Director. 


saas Broadway (Hotegeptiien Opera House Bldg.) 
New York City. 
Tel. 1274 Bryant 





Mr. 
ss» JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
_ Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions, 
For ali particulars apply to 


“arnegie Liall, - - - 154 West s7th St 
10 Seeees Tel. Circle 1472. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—-Metropolitan Opera House. 
itesidence. 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





Mus. Hewery Swucx Miss Susan 8. 
Expert 


Positive B O I Cc E coaching. 


Breath Con- 
trol, Perfect YOCAL STUDIOS Diction in all 
languages. 


Placing 
65 Central Park West, cor. 66th St. 
Telephone, 7140 Columbus 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York 





} 
WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE 


Teacher of singing. Lecture and recitals 


130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. a91 Morn’side 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 

VOICE 
zto FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
Madison Square 382. 


STUDIO 
Telephone: 





HARRY ANDERTON 

CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
New York 
321 Circle 


814 Carnegie Hall, 
Phone 





Mme. GILDA RUTA 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR PIANO 


110 E. 81st Street, New York City. Tel. 2307 Lenox 





EDMUND J HELEN ETHEL 
| > ee va, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTIO* AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle 
703 Ca..egie Hall Tel. Circle 1350 


Summer Term in Seattle 





Giuseppe CAMPANARI, BARITONE, 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
accept pupils, 

End Avenue, New York City. 

Telephone, 3469 River. 


668 West 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West 1o4th Street. 
‘Phone, 2859 Academy. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York City........--.ee00 from October 1st 
Studio Address, Carnegie Hall 





Stcnork FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 

Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple oir) 


Scientifically taught — Successfully put into prac- 
tical use. 


Large Public~-Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 
220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469) Bedford 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 


172 West 7oth St., New York. 
Telephone 7993 Schuyler. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
337 West 8sth St., New York 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





MAESTRO NINO TETAMO, 
VOICE PLACING—OPERA AND CONCERT 
REPERTOIRE. 


Residence and Studio: 127 E. 94th Street, N. Y. 
Dormitory for Girl Students 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 
. New York 


Formerly 
44 West 86th Street 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 





Studio: - - 607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 
LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


ART OF SINGING, 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


All mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y 
Phone, Bryant 1274 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
50 West 67th Street New York 


Phone, Columbus 8462 





HERBERT DITTLER 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Residence Studio: 24 West 47th Street, New York 
Telephone Bryant 5569. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West zoth Street, New York City. 


HARRY M. GILBERT 


ACCOM PANIST.—COACH. 


61 West soth St., N. Y Tel. Circle 3309 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Soprano—Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method. 
Address, J. Cartatt, - - 601-602 Carnegie Hall 





GWILYM MILES, 


BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 2231 Broadway Tel. 4075 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street) Schuyier 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
Conpuctor Neicusornoop SympHony OrcCHESTRA 


Director East Siok House Settiament Mosaic 
Scnoot. 


Treacher or Viotin Ensempiz, Tagory or Music. 
Orchestral Training School, 864 Carnegie Hall, 
ew York. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 


Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 





JOHN W. NICHOLS 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
a8 W. 63d St., N. Y. C, Tel. 1434 Columbus. 





BESSIE C. REDMOND, 
ACCOMPANIST, COACH, INSTRUCTION 

1743. Montgomery Ave. - New York City 

Tel. 6568-W Tremont. 





F,. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist and Director, Willis Ave. M. E. 
Church, Vested Choir, The Bronx, 439 Fifth Ave- 
nue. Tel. 4292 Murray Hill, Residence, Park Hill, 
Yonkers, New York. 





CARL FIQUE Prano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


, Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER 


Authorized Teacher of 
Residence Studio: 


AND COACH. 


the Leschetizky Method 
115 Hamilton Place. 


Telephone, Audubon 960. 
Downtown Studio: - Steinway Hall 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E. 6and St 
Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 

F. & H. CARRI, Directors 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

76 East 86th St. 

Phone: 1332 Lenox 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
_ Nine years of successful teaching and concert 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and »s 
limited number of pupils. 
Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS 
VOICE SPECIALIST, 
1730 Broadway, New York. 
Telephone 789 Circle. 





BRUNO HUHN, 


Elementary advanced singing lessons and 


coaching. 
Critical examination of song manuscripts. 
228 West s8th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 5575 


and 





DAISY NELLIS 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts. Recitals. 
Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City. 
Steinway Piano Used. 











January 30, 1919 


ALBERT CHAMBERLAND 


Concert Violinist 740 Shecbrooke Street, Montreal 


—= DUNEV 


PEDAGOGUE 
740 Sherbrooke St., Aa Can. 


MINNIE TRACEY 


rican 
radia for Vetoe, Opers and Reparteire 











a22 West Fourth S Cincinnati, Ohio 

ADELAIDE PIERCE 
CONTRALTO 

Warren Concert Bureau, Schiffmans Bidg.. St. Peal, Mies, 





f ENGELHARDT v= 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE. 
Columbia School of By a 
. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musicel Menagement 
371 Mariborough Street : 


MORTIMER WILSON | 


Composer—Conductor 
Limited Time for Pupils in Composition 
Telephone Audubon 4440 New York 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Js2:9si.2'. 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composzr, Voices Instructor anv Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher A Giegader Heinemann. 
229 West rogth St., Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


Sarolye WILLARD ‘ums: 


162s KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


wassii LE PS 
CONDUCTOR, 

Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
135 East 66th St., New York City 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘xs 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utab 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 

Special course in voice go Diction, 
Respiration. Pupils propered r Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 
others in Opera and Concert, Injured voices re- 





























Plaza 550) 














MUSICAL 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Carnegie Hall - - - - - New York 


ALOIS TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 
137 West 110th Street, New York 
Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG. 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Brea, Schiffmann Bldg. St. Paal, Mins. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 


RAYMOND WILSON 


PIANIST ,,SemernsvRacose musica sonra 


! PUEMMEL! 





Studio: 

















Concert Pianist 


2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


can HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1176 Chestnut Street 


BESSIE RICKER 








BOWN 


Interpreter of Child Verse 
and Song Stories 
Address: ARTISTS’ GUILD, Union Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 





COURIER 


REIMHERR 








Concerts - Recitals - Festivals 
Address: 765 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
(Phone: Audubon 8838) 


SITTIG TRIO 
Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs, Musicals, ete. 


FRED, V. SITTIG Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th St., New York City Phone, Schuyler 9520 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO LITERATURE 
Studio: 148 West 72nd Street New York 
Phone 6156 Columbus 


Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
138 South Oxford Street - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HERBERT MILLER t2riow 


716 Fine Arts Building Chicago 


HERMAN KOSSOFF 
































PIANIST-TEACHER 


RELAXATION TAUGHT 
400 Manhattan Ave., 


New York Phone: Morningside 846 


‘ FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 


Concert Direction ERNEST BRIGGS 
1400 Broadway, New York 





Personal Address: 
479 Weet 146th Street, New York 


BONCI 


SAYS: 


“in examining a student's voice 
and finding it at fault, | alw 
MADAME VALERI, Haein wi 2 defect that as 
not be corrected by her ability. ,i-' laciededs Ss ted 
jm Re gone so far as te cause lcoseness in the 


























spe po Fide Aveo Nee ecmieery 381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 
PL EC K meee 
vee cvs | ARTHUR DUNHAM 
N.Y. G. 
ft, ‘b. Tel. 2443 Rhinelander CONDUCTOR 





KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


624 amentgun teen 5 nn. 








Mme. E. B. de SERRANO| 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mibr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE s:z:=2< 
ISAAC VAN GROVE °°xccompanist 


JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 8793 





‘BUTLER cn: 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
ass Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Mavagement: Astonia Sawyer - Aeolian Hall, New York 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio 
400 Riverside Drive, New York 

















stored, cause demonstrated, defects r 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


oe WILD oe 


Studio 1203 Kimball Building - - Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZ20 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, aactrins 
INSTRUCTION 








Hotel Wellington, Broadway and SSth St. Tel. 1066 Circle 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 











KIRPAL 


Teacher of Singing 


Correct Breathing, Voice Plac- 
ing, Repertoire, Coaching 


Teleph 
4478 More tin & 53 East 34th Street 





TAMAPOArE 





EMILY CHURCH BI BENHAM 


ny nae 
a He May ‘Sa ‘Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


REUBEN DAVIES PUAMIST” TEACHER 


apentat of Rudelsh C 
Stuai’ sis. Carnegie Hail. New York 
4886 Morningside 








Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


ii ta 10 
— and Piano 


Soloist with New York La ener ox 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 1so0th Street, New York City 





CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


111 WEST 72ND ST., NEW YORK. 


PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 





ERN LANGUAGE. 


THE LEXINGTON ‘COLLEGE OF MUSIC *CHautgoath Year) Lexington, Ky. 


ANNA CHANDLER GOFF, Founder and Director 
Ev advantage offered incident to a broad musi 
year. ‘ositions guarant d_ to 


circulars sent on request. Pupils may enroll at any time. 


State. 





musical education. 
Ideal Home Depart...ent for youn 


Faculty of Artist Teachers 
College in session Comet | 
Lexington—the Educational Comer es ‘the 








DOUGLAS POWELL 


Specialist in Voice Placement, Opera Concert and 
Recital Repertoire, Studios: Met: litan Opera 
House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. one: Bryant 
1274. Teacher of Clara Loring, and many others 


prominent in the Operatic and Concert worlds. 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studie: 212 W. 50th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 





3 


Lazar $. SAMOILOFF 


Tue Ast oy Sixcine 


Indorsed by Chaliapia, Brogi, 
Sammarco, Kuffo, Didur, Sem- 
j bach, Zerola, etc. 

Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 










MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Exclesive Management: ALMA VOEDISCH 
25 West 42nd Street, New York 


Georgiana MAC PHERSON 


PIANISTE With Internationa! College of Music 
Laureate Paris Conservatoire. Accredited Exponeat JOSEFFY 
Pupils accepted 4006 Kenmore Ave., Chicago 











HY PIANIST 
‘LEVY. 

6 Kimball Hall 
r Chicago 





tatarne HOFFMANN 22 


Home Address: Sr. Pawt. 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. jemes Church. 
2ad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


LJUNGKV IST Tenor 


Royal Opera House, Stockholm 
New York 











s 
A 
M 
U 
E 


L. 1544 Aeolian Hall, 





ARTHUR M. SUnTOR 


BARITONE 
. Chicage 


Fine Arts Building 
MEZZO- 


OSTE 
FOSTER conrnatro 


ros J. B. Foster, 200 Filth Ave., N. Y. 
Phone 6400 Riverside 


Karl SCHNEIDER 


And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Rerertoirs, Concert, Oratorio, Orzra 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and i3th Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arte Bidg., Chicago 


“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 
BY 


7 % 























is successfully sung by Louis Graveure, Charles 
w. ark, ridge Whipp end many others. 


Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York. 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 8570 Bryant 





NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 
School, 839 Carnegie Hall 
SS sm a 136th Street } NEW YORK 
+ Morningside 48660 


Soprano 


Concert, Oraterie, Reoital 


Address: 
Music League of Americe 
1 West 34th Street, New York 











‘OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS 
BEST STRINGS 


GRAND PRIZES 
CraCAG0 693-3 LOWS 904 


279 FWTH AVE 
Ls 


JOHN senate | 


ALOGUES 








Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated Exponent of the famous Gercia Vccal Method 


Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. 


Available for Lectures on Opera and 


Musical Appreciation. 


Vocal’ Studio:"962 Eighth Ave N. Y. 


Summer School, Point Chaut 


Cheut Lake, N.Y. 














MUSICAL COURIER 


January 30, 1919 





1854 NEW 


F. G. SMITH, Inc. 








BRADBURY 


Manufacturers, 450 ‘ifth Avenue 


YORK———1918 











V.A. PORTANOVA 


VOICE CULTURE 
— Opera Coaching: Song Inter- 
etation, Voice Testingand Advice 
Studio: 352 ‘West Sith St.. New York Tel. 6385 Columbus 


GRACE FREEMAN 


Violinist Recitals 


Tel. 1938 Spring 





Concerts 
Address’ 160 Walverly Poce, N.Y. 


§ MARGOLIS inti: 


Phone, Morningside 4863 





E 
1, 826 Riverside Orive, #. ¥. 


rocker DOOLITTLE 


TUCKER 
PIANIST AND COACH 


‘Tetaghene Cothoteal 3891 





636 W. 112th Street, N.Y. 


@ [Giacomo BOURG 


BARITONE AND TEACHER 


61] West End Avenue - - New York City 
4 Telephone Riverside 9395 


® : ASCHENFELDER 


eacher of singing and supplementary 
subjects, 
mide 161 West Tlet Street, New York, Tel. Colambus 3375 


juin CADMAN 


WAKEFIELD 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of He, Compositionc and His Famous 
ndian Music-Talk” 
Address; Care of om smith music PUBLISHING ee., seston 


:REUTER 


PIANIST 


" 6248. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Mgt.: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. 


: HARRIS}! 


SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorio, Recitals 
Lee Keedick, 437 Fifth Ave. 


Personal Address, 34 Cramercy Park 
Tel. 2150 Gramercy 


FLSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, 1#t Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola 
Helen Reynolds, and Vielin Carclyn Neidhardt, Cello 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


_, |ROWE 
"BLAIR 


Ved Tharbooehes St., West, MONTREAL, CAN. 











Brreses 











BARITONE 


wen > wae 


“PUNIST 


Accompanist 
Teacher 











LILLIAN, A teacher of broad experi- 
* enee who understands the 
psychology of the pisno 
student. 
Studio: 540 West 112th St. 
New York City 
PIANISTE Phone: Cathedral 6292 
Cc 
= BURLEIGH 
Cc 
i STATE UNIVERSITY 
Missoula Montana 
G, 
H. 


VOICE CULTURE 
Coaching in Opera and Concert 
1425 Broadway.N.Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Mme. MARIE ZENDT 








Phone Ravenswood 3701 
Chicago, Ill. 


ekHUGO 


_COMPOSER-PIANIST 
INSTRUCTION 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Wednesdays at 125 Eest 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 





TH Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its ecighial 


maker ss 3 


@ Its continued use in: such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 


qualities and durability 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: =: 


MAKERS 














HAROLD GLEASON 


RGANIST 


Fifth Ave. Pecsialome Church inst York Cit 
RECITALS +4 


NSTRUCTIO) 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


ibe Vocal Coach 
654 wast rt STREET NEW YORK 


7639 Cathedral 


hci, 


ERB“ 


ROY DAVID BROWN 














: 








220 Madison Avenue 
PIANIST 


New York 
Phone 427 Murray Hill 
Assistant to the late EMIL LIEBLING 
Chicazo 


lyon & Healy Building 


* VIERHELLER 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing 
R 501 Nixon Building, Pittsburg, 


YON STUDIOS 
S CONSTANTINO } WON] 


PIETR 








ieee 
Vocal, piano, organ rnd composition. 
8s3 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 951 Circle. 





@ RAGNA LINNE 


VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL HALL 
CHICAGO 

















DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“Strongest Faculty in the’ Middle West” 


A school which offers every advantage incidental 
to a broad musical education. Fifty artist teachers. 
Highest standards. 


For Catalog address Business Manager, 
1117-1119 Woodward Avenue, 


Artistic environment. 


Detroit, Mich. 














FAMOUS 
FOR, A GENERATION 


HOLLAND HOUSE 


WILLARD H. BARSE, Lessee 


Fifth Avenue at 30th Street 


e des Allie 
NEW YORK 


oo 


Room Tariffs Conform to Government 
Recommendations 

















Ovide Musin’s 
Edition 
“Belgian School 
of Violin” 


4 books, first principles to high- 
est virtuosity. Ask for History 
of Belgian School. 
stamp. Address 

MUSIN’S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
Tel. 8268 Schuyler 51 W. 76th 3t..N. Y 


E oi tC one 






Enclose 





by 
~— MUSIN In person, Also in- 
ction by correspondence. 

















TWO CONCERT SUCCESSES 


SPRING AND YOU 


By Arthur O. Andersen 
For all voices 
Price 50 cts. 
A song worthy the singer’s best efforts; 
gay in mood and melody. 


JOY 


__By Beatrice Macgowan Scott 
For high voice 
Price 50 cts. 
A brilliant, telling concert number sung 
with sensational success by 
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Buys “Century’ 
The Best Sheet Music 


When a dealer sells Century- 
Certified Music, you can be sure 
he is serving your best interest. 
Dealers make Jess money, but 
make more customerson ‘‘Century”’ 
than on any other sheet music. 
“Century” is sold for 10c a copy, 
but you can get most all of the 
world’s greatest masterpieces—the 
same music that is being sold at 
many times the price of ‘‘ Century.” 


Mothers—Pupils—Teachers 


Insist on ‘‘Century” Edition and get 
authentic Certified Music at 10c. If your 
dealer won't supply you, we will. Com 
plete catalogue of 2000 masterpieces, free 
upon request. 

CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
220 West 40th St. New York City 
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Largest floor space devoted to 
pablic use of any hotel in the world. 
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“GISMONDA,” LYRIC AND EROTIC, 
IS WORK OF COLOR AND TUNE 


Fevrier’s Brilliant Score Set to Well Knit and Interest- 
ing Libretto—Mary Garden and Charles 
Fontaine in the Leading Roles 


It always is an important and arresting event when the 
Chicago Opera comes to this town, for the visit means 
some weeks—five of them, this winter—of excellent per- 
formances of novel material, chiefly French, with splendid 
singing and acting casts, capable conductors, a fine or- 
chestra, and adequate and tasteful stage settings, cos- 
tumes, ballet, and other extraneous appurtenances. Cleo- 
fonte Campanini, the general director, has passed his trial 





to the man who shall save her son, All except Almerio, 
a lowly falconer, a man of the people, stand in cowardly 
silence. Almerio rescues the youngster. In her first mo- 
ments of gratitude Gismonda reiterates her promise, and 
swears that the courageous one shall have her, the Duchy, 
all. When she learns the identity of the brave hero she 
suddenly grows cool and attempts to placate him with 
material rewards. He claims her as a bride, according to 
her vow. The Bishop reminds her of her oath. Gismonda 
is in despair. Act II finds her in the Convent of Daphne 
where she has gone into retreat. Calamities are befalling 
Athens’and the populace ascribe them to Gismonda’s de- 
fiance of her holy promise. She writes to the Pope beg- 
ging to be absolved. 

In the meantime Almerio and a band have gone forth 
to battle with a pirate and have conquered him and his 


“LA REINE FIAMMETTE” 
AN INTERESTING WORK 


Leroux’s Undistinguished Music Mars a Well Made 
Book—Metropolitan Provides an Excellent 
Production 


The solution of the eternal riddle of the Sphinx is in- 
deed a problem for children compared to seeking the an- 
swer to the riddle as to why the Metropolitan Opera 
selected Xavier Leroux’s “La Reine Fiammette” as one 
of the novelties of this season’s repertory, The most 
plausible suggestion is that the Russian scenic artist, Boris 
Anisfeld, was in need of a job, and it must be said in jus- 
tice to him that he did a good one. The scenery, in ultra- 


stage in the management of the Chicago Opera, and is horde. Almerio returns in triumph to Athens, Zaccaria modern impressionistic style, is delightful in design and 
acknowledged by the public and the special experts of (Continued on page 8.) color. The first scene of the third act, a great, terraced 
= city sae of roe York one pom Italian garden reminding one of the beau- 
nowing places, to be an unqualified suc- yy ani rm mm MT TT wy ties of Frascati, is as beautiful a stage 
cess in his very difficult and trying posi- * immsimacmamman i est NUNN ULL picture as any of which the Metropolitan 

: can boast, and the green castle interior a 


tion. He has done in Chicago what Giu- 
lio Gatti-Casazza has accomplished in 
New York—he has kept his company in- 
tact through the catastrophic war days, 
maintained a consistently high artistic 
standard, and succeeded not only in pre- 
senting all the familiar singers, and 
operas, but also an impressive array of 
new vocalists and unconventional works. 
In addition, Cleofonte Campanini has 
kept his reputation green as one of the 
best conductors who ever wielded an 
operatic baton in the lyrical world. All 
honor’ to him and all wishes for his con- 
tinued health, power, and luminous man- 
agement of the Chicago Opera. 


Applause for Campanini = 

Last Monday evening an audience made =— 
up of the artistic and fashionable elite = 
of New York packed the Lexington 

Theatre to be on hand for the opening 

of the Chicago Opera season here, with 

Henry Fevrier’s “Gismonda,” a work that 

had its world’s premiére in Chicago the = 

week before. On that occasion, and on = 

Monday, Campanini led the performance, 

and the composer was present both times. 

The appearance of Campanini in the or- 

chestral pit at the Lexington Theatre 

was the signal for unusually prolonged 
salvos of applause which proved .that he 
is held in grateful artistic remembrance 
and high personal esteem in this metropo- 
lis. He justified his warm reception for 
throughout the evening he displaved all 
his old time skill, taste, musicianship, and 
authority, and it may be said without 
reservation that the Chicago Opera or- 
chestra never played here with more 
finish, flexibility and tonal appeal than at 
last Monday’s premiére. Campanini 
moulded his instrumental forces into the 
closest possible affinity with the singers, 
but always he directed the musical inter- 
pretation and when the many purely or- 
chestral moments called for individual 
voicing he made the utterance of his 
players a vital and eloquent one. Fevrier 
must have thanked his stars that his ar- 
tistic child was guided in its first public 
steps by such a sympathetic and discrim- 
inative sponsor. 

The Libretto e dae 

“Gismonda,” in libretto form, follows = 
closely the drama by Sardou from which 
it was adapted. It is precisely the kind 
of libretto which the Musicat Courter 
has been recommending to those opera 
composers whose recent works have been 
handicapped by ill chosen and badly ar- 
ranged literary material. Exciting and 
picturesque in plot, milieu, and charac- 
ters, “Gismonda” moves swiftly in action, 
as all good drama should, and is filled 
with incidents that serve the story and 
at the same time give logical opportunity 
for musical illustration, as all good opera should. Melo- 
drama? Yes. But all opera is melodrama. In the same 
degree as a lyric stage work becomes introspective, philo- 
sophical, and subtly literary, it loses character and value 
as an opera. Wagner is successful because of the melo- 
drama in his works, and not because of their metaphysics. 
The greatest of the melodrama writers was Sardou; ergo, 
his plays are a wonderfully fertile field for operatic 
librettists. They never can go far wrong if they help 
themselves from the stores of the crafty old French play 
wizard. 

The heroine of the Fevrier opera is Gismonda, widow 
of the Duke of Athens, and who although she appears 
as Duchess of Athens and lives there, really is a native 
of Florence, and is surrounded by a court of Italians, 
which explains the Florentine costuming of most of the 
characters. The period is about 1450. Gismonda has a 
very young son. This child stands between Zaccaria, one 
of the courtiers (who had loved Gismonda before she 
married the Duke) and his ambition to marry the Duchess 
and rule the land. He plots to have the boy fall, as 
though by accident, into a pit inhabited by a ferocious 
tiger. Toward the close of Act I the deed is done. The 
Duchess rushes on and in her agony promises everything 
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formances in the composer's presence. 





©Moffett, Chicago. 


MARY GARDEN, 
As Gismonda, Duchess of Athens, in the title role of Henri Fevrier’s opera, 
“Gismonda,” which had its world’s premiére in Chicago, January 14, and its first 
New York performance, January 27, Cleofonte Campanini conducting both per- 
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Chicago Opera to Have New De Koven Work 


The Musicat Courter learns that contracts are about 
to be signed between Cleofonte Campanini, director of the 
Chicago Opera Association, and Reginald de Koven, com- 
poser, by which the latter will write a new grand opera 
to be produced by the Chicago organization during the 
season of 191G-20. Mr. de Koven’s librettist will again be 
Percy Mackaye, as in the “Canterbury Pilgrims,” produced 
two seasons ago at the Metropolitan Opera. The title of 
the work is “Rip Van Winkle,” and the libretto, though 
dealing with the familiar American story of Washington 
Irving, will have nothing in common with the Boucicault 
a version, made famous by the late Joseph Jef- 
erson. 


Leopold Auer Recovering 


Professor Leopold Auer, the veteran violinist and peda- 
gogue, caught a cold last week and developed a severe 
attack of pleurisy which for a time threatened his life, 
but latest reports are to the effect that the venerable 
Russian’s strong constitution has asserted itself and that 
he is now (Tuesday) on the road to recovery. 


Miss Garden won high praise on both 
occasions, adding a vivid new role to her long list of successes. 


pure joy to the eye. 
The Music 


But the music! In the press room 
there was an irreverent reference to it as 
“Massenet and water.” However, the 
late Jules Massenet, whose pupil Xavier 
Leroux was, should not be blamed too 
much for it. At least, uninteresting as 
it is, credit must be given him for train- 
ing the practised hand with which it is 
made, and there is not so very much of 
Massenet in it. The scenes are decked out 
with interpolated madrigals, roundelays, 
choruses off stage, waltzes and songs and 
dances of other sorts (the only agreeable 
music in the score), and these owe their 
origin not only to Leroux (rather seldom 
to him, indeed), but to various old 
friends, with Bizet perhaps leading the 
van, though even young Puccini is not 
disdained nor an occasional reference to 
that grandaddy of modern French opera, 
Charles Gounod. 


The Riddle Again 


And the question still remains: Why dig 
out of the discard this opera of 1903, 
which never scored more than a very 
dumpy succes d’estime in its own coun- 
try? And echo answers what echo usu- 
ally answers. If the Metropolitan will 
do French opera—and there is no reason 
why it should not—then let it give either 
“Louise” or “Pelléas,” still better, both 
of them; and if it insists on Massenet, 
there are many of his own works better 
than “La Reine Fiammette” and none 
worse. “Herodiade,” for instance, is not 
a great masterpiece, but it is as gold to 
the “Fiammette” pewter. 


The Cast 


It was indeed not the fault of the cast 
that the work makes no better impres- 
sion. Geraldine Farrar, fine artist that 
she is, gave one of the best impersona 
tions of her career in the title role. Vo 
cally she was in better shape than she 
has been most of the season, though that 
is far from being good. Her acting was 
splendid. In the final scene of the third 
act, when she renounces the crown (quite 
the best scene musically of the opera), 
in which she does not need to sing loudly, 
she was entirely convincing, and in the 
final scene her exalted and superb exit 
as she goes to the scaffold was a mag- 
nificent bit of work, though the hopeless 
music of the preceding scene had given 
neither her nor Lazaro a chance to score, 
and the exit itself was made with more 
than half the audience on its feet 
streaming out, glad that the over-long af- 
fair was finished at last. (Clever Mr. 
Monteux cut over an hour out of the 
score at that.) Lazaro was not afforded 
such opportunities to display his opulence of voice as the 
old Italian works offer him, but his impersonation of 
Danielo, the infatuated, fanatic young monk, was the most 
artistic work, both in singing and acting, that has been 
done here. He did his best with a hopeless part, and 
great credit is due him for what he accomplished. Leon 
Rothier was dignified and forceful as Cardinal Sforza. 
That was all he had to be, and he was it. Adamo Didur, 
as Giorgio d’Ast, Queen Orlanda consort, struggled man- 
fully with another hopeless puppet role and sang and 
acted most acceptably the few and impossible scraps that 
fell to him. Little Mary Ellis, in the small part of Viola, 
stood out in two scenes by her charming singing and espe- 
cially her dancing, sharing the second of them with Kitty 
Beale and Lenora Sparkes. Marie Mattfeld did all there 
was to he done as Orlanda’s faithful companion. And 
besides these, all the following appeared at one time or 
another during the evening and did their best to make 
matters less boresome: Flora Perini, Marie Tiffany, Mary 
Mellish, Cecil Arden, Mario Laurenti, Angelo Bada, Al- 
bert Reiss, Giordano Paltrinieri, Pietro Audisio, Paolo 
Ananian, Veni Warwick, Phillis White. 

Perhaps the genius of a Toscanini could have made the 
(Continued on page 28.) 





It is the unqualified opinion of 
many musicians and critics who 
have heard him that Corp. Finlay 





Campbell, the Canadian soldier 
varitone, is one of the most re- 
markable singers who has ap- 


peared on the musical horizon in 
recent years. His voice may be 
described as a lyric bass-baritone 
of strikingly beautiful quality and 
richness, large and of wide range. 


He has created little less than a 
ensation wherever he has ap- 
peared; his uniformed figure, re- 
markable voice, interpretative 


powers, the sincerity of his art, 
all a depth of feeling 
rarely heard 


and apove 
and temperament 
all combine to make him an out- 
tanding and unique figure upon 
the American concert stage 
Fifteen months in the Belgian 
s, wounded in thirty-three 
a bursting shell at the 
Hill 60, ten months in 
English and Canadian 
spitals, and discharged with the 
label, “84 Per Cent. Disabled,” 
ut with his wonderful voice in 
to wise impaired, Corporal Camp 
bell has the distinction of being 
the first singer to return to this 
country bearing marks of the re 
ent conflict as his “Badge of 
Honor,’ Says a well known 
musical authority: “Corp. Finlay 
Campbell has a lyric bass-bari- 
tone voice that will bear compari 
on with any on the concert stage, 
an intensely musical nature, and 
a temperament that makes his 
distinctive and with a 
appeal to any public—to 
and layman alike. That 
he creates a furore wherever he 
is readily understocd by 
who has heard him. He 
stined to hold a very high 
place among our best concert 
ingers 

On November 24 Corporal Camp 


trenche 
1 

} laces by 

famous 


French 


miging 
trong 
musician 


appears 
any one 


bell was soloist with the Minne 
ipolis Symphony Orchestra at its 
second popular concert and won 


a striking success, and two days 
later captivated a large audience 
at Milwaukee, where he was solo- 
ist with the a capella chorus. 
Following his success with the 

Minneapolis Orchestra, he was 
engaged for its spring tour. 
Among his recent successes may be mentioned a recital 
for the Lake View Musical Club (Chicago) and ag soloist 
with the St. Louis Pageant Choral. 

Corporal Campbell was born in England, of Scotch- 
lrish parents moving to Australia when 
he was but a young child. When eleven years of age 
he returned to England, where he received his education, 


parentage, his 


attending Rughy School, known the world over through 
Tom Brown's School Days,” and is also the school 
where’ Captain Bairnsfather was a student. Returning 
to Australia, at the age of seventeen he went to Canada, 
vhere he resided until the breaking out of the war. He 
nlisted as a private on December 19, 1914, at Kenora, 
(nt., and was assigned to the Fifty-second New Ontario 
Rrigade (General Currie’s “Pets”). He came off with 
the highest shooting score at the range in Aldershot, 
kng., where he was in training; was captain of the bat- 
talion Rugby football team, and played in the brigade 


matches in France against the British and Colonial teams, 


playing quarter back. Corporal Campbell was in the 
ervice three years before being discharged as physically 
unfit for further service owing to severe wounds. He 


1916, by promotion on the 
was recommended for his commission in 
May, 1916, but was severely wounded before necessary 
papers were put through. Corporal Campbell was one 
f the elected to the executive of the Great 
War Veterans’ Association, Winnipeg branch, and _ is 


was made corporal in March, 
battlefield, and 


hirst 
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“84 Per Cent. Disabled” Soldier Singer Wins New Laurels in Concert Field 





CORPORAL FINLAY CAMPBELL, 


The Canadian soldier-baritone. 


still an active member. He had not sung professionally 
before the war, and it was in a measure owing to the suc- 
cess Corporal Campbell made in his vocational training 
(professional singing) that the Government of Canada 
decided to give any disabled soldier vocational training 
in any trade or profession he decided to follow. 


College of Music Students Give Recital 


A big attendance as usual marked the students’ concert 
given at the New York College of Music, C. Hein and A. 
Fraemcke, directors, Friday evening, January 17. The 
interest manifested in all College of Music affairs, as well 
as in those given by the affiliated institution, the New York 
American Conservatory of Music, shown by the large at- 
tendance, is the best possible compliment. Three num- 
bers each for piano, violin and voice, and a harp solo, 
made up a program of large variety, gaining close atten- 
tion. Many of the students have been mentioned before, 
so that this time special attention is called to little Anna 
Pinto, harpist, who has_ special talent for that beautiful 
instrument. The name Pinto is well known in harp circles 
anyway, and this young lady promnses to extend its fame 
still more. She played Mozart’s concerto, all three move- 
ments, with taste and. technical skill. 

The remaining participants, all of whom did credit to 
their instructors, were, in the order of their appearance: 
Selma Cohen, Louise Bredemeyer, Adam Miltenberger, 
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Jr., Josephine Torre, Martha Mahlenbrock, Alice La Roy, 
Olivia C. Ribstein, Gustav Hagenah and Pearl Weinstein. 
There will be a recital by the juniors on Friday evening, 
February 7. 

Josephine Torre, soprano, was vocal soloist at a con- 
cert given by the Music Students’ League, January 19, at 
64 West Fortieth street. She sang an aria from “La 
Traviata” with fine success. C. W. Wagner is secretary 
of this new organization. 


HEIFETZ DELIGHTS PITTSBURGHERS 


Pittsburgh, Pa., January 20, 1919. 

One of the most enjoyable and well patronized concerts 
of the season was that given in the Syrian Mosque on the 
evening of January 15 by Jascha Heifetz, the brilliant 
Russian violinist. This event was scheduled for December 
9, but was postponed to the later date owing to the ill- 
ness of the young artist. The opening number on the 
program was the Tartini sonata in G minor, which Mr. 
Heifetz played with much feeling, bringing forth hearty 
applause. The Mendelssohn concerto in E minor was 
given with skill and carefully studied interpretation. Com- 
posers represented in the third group were Chopin-Wil- 
helmj, Brahms- Joachim and Paganini, and the composi- 
tions were so well liked that two encores were given— 
the “Ave Maria” and “Valse Bluette” both of which have 
become popular through talking machine records. The 
fourth group consisted of Mendelssohn’s “On Wings of 
Song,” which was played in a most delicate manner, and 
Bazzini’s “Rondes des Lutins,” a number which gave the 
artist ample senvety, to display excellent technic and 
ability as a violinist. Andre Benoist, at the piano. was 
the true artist he always is. H. E 


Hageman Organizes Classes in 
Dramatic Art, Opera and Oratorio 


Some of Richard Hageman’s pupils now are enjoying 
class lesscns in dramatic art, given by that capable mas- 
ter, Jacques Coini. These classes, which Mr. Hageman 
organized for the benefit of his pupils, meet twice a week. 
The students are most enthusiastic and the benefit and 
enjoyment they have derived already from their lessons 
greatly pleases both Mr. Hageman and Mr. Coini. Opera 
and oratorio classes, to be held under Mr. Hageman’s per- 
sonal direction, also are being organized. He thinks these 
classes will offer the pupils an excellent opportunity to get 
preliminary experience in ensemble work. 


Etta Hamilton Morris’ Red Gross Concert 


Grace Gates Howe, for some years first assistant to 
Miles. Yersin, teachers of the Phono-Rhythmic French 
method, gave an informal talk on the method in the studio 
of Etta Hamilton Morris, 17 Revere place, Brooklyn, on 
Wednesday afternoon, January 22. Mrs, Morris is co- 
operating with Miss Howe in the formation of a Yersin 
French class in Brooklyn. 

The Philomela Glee Club, under the direction of Mrs. 
Morris, will give a Red Cross benefit concert under the 
auspices of the Woodhaven Auxiliary in Public School 97, 
on the evening of February 19; Henry Rowley will be the 
assisting artist. 


Hackett and Renard to Tour with Farrar 


Wien Geraldine Farrar goes out for her projected ex- 
tensive concert tour throughout the United States in the 
season of 1919-20, two other Ellis artists, Arthur Hack- 
ett, tenor, and Rosita Renard, pianist, will complete the 
concert party. —_—_ 


Three Philadelphia Appearances for Evans 


Edwin Evans, baritone, will appear as soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra at the Academy of Music, Phila- 
delphia, on Friday afternoon, February 28, and Saturday 
evening, March 1. Mr. Evans will also give his annual 
Philadelphia recital in Witherspoon Hall on March 10. 


Margherita Hamill Coaching and Teaching 


Margherita Hamill, an artist with a rich soprano voice 
and also an excelient pianist, is busy at her New York 
studio, 158 West Seventy-fifth street, coaching and teach- 
ing students in Italian, French and English songs. 


Second Soder-Hueck Musicale, February 2 
Tlie second of the Soder-Hueck musicales for the sea- 
son will be held at the studio in the Metropolitan Opera 
House building, Sunday, February 2, at 3 o’clock. 
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A Triumphant Introduction 
Aeolian Hall, January 17 


AN AGREEABLE RECITAL OF SONGS 
AT AEOLIAN HALL BY MR. 
JOHN QUINE 


_ Mr. John Quine gave a concert of songs, cover- 
ing a large field in time and style, at Aeolian Hall 
yesterday afternoon. His voice is a light baritone 
of fine quality, and his use of it, as with his treat- 
ment of text and music, gave evidence of the pos- 
session of INTELLIGENCE and SENSIBILITY 
of an order which it is a PLEASURE TO WEL- 
COME. He sang Italian pieces dating back to the 
infancy of opera, like Caccini’s exquisite “Amarilli,” 
and an excerpt from Peri’s “Euridice,” which was 
the first lyric drama ever published. He sang also 
French airs by Gluck, Saint-Saens, Massenet, Bizet, 
Rhene-Baton and Paladilhe, and in each of them 
presented the style which the music demanded and 
made them as delightful to the general listener as 
to the connoisseurs. Which means only that he 
put the deference due to the true, the beautiful and 
the good in his art, and he has the —7 as well 
as the willingness to compel the same deference 
from his hearers. After this excursion into Italian 
and French fields, ancient and modern, he sang 
songs in the vernacular, some old and some new, 
but all good, because they were not of the wishy- 
washy sentimental order, or infantile attempts at 
the style of the modern Germans and Frenchmen. 
—H. E, Krehbiel, New York Tribune. 


JOHN QUINE HEARD FOR FIRST 
TIME 


Young Baritone Holds His Initial Recital 
at Aeolian Hall. 











The field of the song recital is indeed crowded, 
but there will undoubtedly be room in it for John 
Quine, baritone, who was heard for the first time 
in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. It is a pleas- 
ure to welcome a young singer who offers so much 
toward the enjoyment of lovers of lyric interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr. Quine’s program was uncommon in charac- 
ter and arranged with good judgment. Naturally 
it began with early airs, but even among these the 
singer found it possible to place one rarely heard, 
namely, the invocation of “Orfeo” from Jaco 
Peri’s “Euridice,” a beautiful example of the “stile 
parlante” with which the Florentine coterie intro- 
duced modern Italian opera to the world. 

French and English songs of variety and melodic 
charm occupied much of the recital. Mr. Quine 
has a voice of GOOD QUALITY, tending a little 
toward dryness, but none the less capable of deli- 
cate musical modulation and pleasing expression. 
His technic, though not yet perfected, is far ad- 
vanced and his tones were generally free and sus- 
ceptible of fine dynamic gradation. His PRONUN- 
CIATION WAS ADMIRABLE, especially in the 
PURITY of the vowel sounds. 

But still more a oye were the young singer’s 
_ and taste. e delivered each song with a 
NICE SENSE OF ITS MUSICAL CHARAC- 
TER, and in his interpretative methods he dis- 
played appreciation and a knowledge of effect. Mr. 
Quine will undoubtedly be heard again and should 
attain a good position in his chosen field. 

— W. J. Henderson, New York Sun. 


Those who went to Aeolian Hall yesterday after- 
noon and heard John Quine in a song recital found 
him to be a young singer of exceptional taste and 
intelligence, with a program well selected and un- 
hackneyed. Possessing a baritone voice of good 
quality, though somewhat light in texture and tim- 
bre, he uses it artistically. He also possesses a 





strongly dramatic sense, which was displayed in a 
beautiful aria from the “Euridice” of Jacopo Peri, 
“Invocazione di Orfio,” the modern transcription 
and arrangement by Pietro Floridia. Just before 
this number Mr. Quine had sung Gluck’s exquisite 
“Un ruisselet bien clair,” in which the mezza voce 
was employed throughout with the nicest effect. 
His lyrical sense was equally well displayed in 
Saint-Saens’ “Aimons-nous” and Rhene-Baton’s 
“La Plainte du vent.” As a complete contrast, 
Massenet’s uncommonly fine “Chanson de la Tou- 
raine” from the little known opera “Panurge” and 
Bizet’s melodious and gay, if conventional, “Le 
Gascon” were given with an abandon and emphasis 
which exactly conveyed their spirit. 

The rest of Mr. —- program consisted of 
songs by German, Treharne, Campbell-Tipton— 
whose clever “Jester’s a were admirably given 
—and some Irish and English folksongs, sung with 
a nice sense of their musical and poetical values. 

— New York Herald, 


JOHN QUINE’S NOTABLE RECITAL 


John Quine, a young American baritone and a 
pupil of Herbert Witherspoon, gave his first recital 
in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon and immedi- 
ately wrote himself down as a concert singer of 
importance. His is a voice of good natural ability. 
Over it he has achieved a control that is altogether 
admirable, for he can realize a wide variety of tonal 
color. He has also a rare command of his head 
voice. ‘ 

Such an equipment, however, is but the begin- 
ning of song wisdom. Mr. Quine is more than a 
vocalist; he is a singer of attainment. He under- 
stands how to penetrate the spirit of a song and 
by means of his knowledge of style, his excellence 
of diction and his attention to phrasing he can real- 
ize that inner spirit for his audience. He is one of 
those rare singers who gets his songs over. 


Yesterday his program included Italian airs by 
Peri, Caccini, Falconieri and Gluck’s “Un ruisselet 
bien Clair.” In addition there were a French group 
and two of songsin English. For all the variety of 
style and subject matter Mr. Quine found apt in- 
terpretation. He was equally at home in songs call- 
ing for pure lyric expression and in those of dra- 
matic import. —rooklyn Daily Eagle. 


John Quine, baritone, who is become a favorite 
in the company of the Society of American Singers 
at the Park Theatre, gave his first song recital at 
Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. Mr. Quine was 
a boy choir singer in Brooklyn. He has shown 
great diligence in the working up of his voice and 
is beginning to reap the reward of his labors. The 
quality of it is light, but it is flexible and he uses it 
skilfully. He began his program with an old Ital- 
ian air by Giulio Caccini, “Amarilli mia bella,” 
which he sang with grace. In his French group was 
Massenet’s “Chanson de la Touraine,” from “Pa- 
nurge.” Treharne’s “Mother, My Dear,” was one 
of his best efforts. Besides, there were songs by 
Campbell-Tipton and a lot of old Irish and English 
airs. The piano accompaniments were admirably 
played by Kurt Schindler.—Sylvester Rawling, New 
York Evening World. 


John Quine, a young baritone of the Society of 
American Singers, made a good impression at his 
first recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon, 
singing an old air of Caccini and others arranged 
by Floridia, as well as new songs, such as Tre- 
harne’s “Mother, My Dear,” which his audience 
would have encored. Kurt Schindler accompanied 
the singer and William Hinshaw, President of the 
society, heard the closing group.—New York Times 


John Quine made a good impression in Aeolian 
Hall yesterday afternoon when he gave a recital of 
baritone songs. He had been known heretofore as 
a member of the Society of American Singers, and 
his program yesterday included two operatic arias 
and songs representing various periods of compo- 
sition. 

Mr. Quine possesses a ~~ voice, particularly 
pleasing in its middle and low register, commend- 
able method, finesse and style. His diction in Ital- 
ian, French and English was admirable.—New Y ork 
American, 


“The fragrance of the rose is better than the 
taste of bread,” insists Le Gascon in Bizet’s debo- 
nair song which John Quine sang yesterday after- 
noon, and we reflected upon it seriously as a motto 
for recital singers. 

Mr. Quine’s very pleasing baritone voice dis- 
played itself flexibly in a varied program. He sang 
with sincerity and there was a sort of warm affec- 
tion in his. interpretation of Massenet’s “Chanson 
de la Tourdine.” “Touraine is a country of blue 
skies, like a tender glance.” One of the best songs 
in the first part of his two English groups was 
Bryceson Treharne’s “Mother, My Dear,” quite the 
most touching of the long list of maternal compo- 
sitions. His diction was agreeably clear and his 
Irish folksongs were like a fresh breeze from 
County Kerry. Kurt Schindler accompanied him 
with friendly encouragement.—Katherine Lane, Nex 
York Evening Mail. 


John Quine, a young American baritone who 
came from Toledo and who has been doing yeo- 
man’s work with Gilbert and Sullivan at the Park 
Theatre, gave a song recital in Aeolian Hall yester- 
day afternoon. He sang much that was graceful, 
combining the representative schools, to make a 
varied and pleasant program. 

—New York Evening Sun. 


Other concerts yesterday were the song recital 
of John Quine at Aeolian Hall in the afternoon and 
the piano and organ recital of Sara Sokolsky-Fried 
at Aeolian Hall in the evening. Mr. Quine, who 
has a baritone voice, was new to us as a recitalist. 
He made a successful debut. —7The New York Globe 








Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th Street . 


New York City 


John Quine 
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NEW YORK PREMIERE OF “GISMONDA” 


(Continued from page §.) 

renews his suit for Gismonda’s hand but is repulsed. The 
Pope refuses to release her from her vow unless she 
agrees to become a nun, the bride of Christ! Almerio ap- 
He defies Zaccaria and insists that Gismonda keep 
His demeanor is heroic. “There is a man, 
exclaims Gismonda, She makes a bargain with him, since 
it is herself and not the duchy that he wishes. She agrees 
to visit him at his hut that night if next day he will pub- 
licly forswear all further claim upon her. The deal is 
made. “Go home—and leave your door open,” commands 
Gismonda 

In Act IIL the ruins of an old temple are shown. Al- 
nerio’s cabin is near by. A ballet vision is enacted, with 
device of having some friezes on the temple 
life and its personages furnish the terpsi- 

(This ballet is not in the original drama, 
Almerio come from the cabin 
intent on killing his rival, 
stealthy appearance, with a companion, after 
retired. Gismonda overhears the plot and 
stabs Zaccaria. In the last act the court and populace are 
gathered in the church to witness Almerio’s act of re- 
1unciation. News comes of Zaccaria’s death. Almerio, 
accused of the murder, and desiring to shield Gismonda, 
does not deny it. As he is being led away she relents. She 
confesses her deed, and proclaiming Almerio a hero and 
a worthy ruler of Athens, she gives him her love and her 
ind. The piece ends with joyful chiming of bells and a 
chorused “Gloria.” 


pears 
her promise 


the move 
walls come to 
chorean figures 
of course.) Gismonda and 

the early dawn. Zaccaria, 
makes his 
Almerio has 


The Music 


“pious, passionate, playful, 

She can be all women 
from this descrip- 
for Gismonda a blend of at- 
that suggest Manon, Louise, 
Tosca, Briinnhilde, Thais, Melisande, and other seductive 
sirens of the operatic stage. Lyrical, passionate, erotic 
measures allotted to Gismonda. They are melo- 
They reflect closely the moods and ut- 
of this charming and capricious creature. The 
music she sings has no set, arbitrary style. It frequently 
suggests the matter and treatment of other composers, and 
et it has a distinct attractiveness of its own, due to its 
fluidity, its quick contrasts, its constant and successful 
effort to please the senses. This is exactly the kind of 
music in which Gismonda should express herself. Always 
it is orchestrated with skill, color, and transparency. The 
Almerio has force, dignity, and dramatic direct- 
love scenes it has sweetness and occa- 
The Zaccaria parts are somewhat too 


Gismonda 
turn 
took his cue 


libretto calls 
unkind—all in 
om 1 into one.” Fevrier 
tion, and made his music 
mu ashevet, colors, themes, 


The 
wencrous, 


are the 
dious measures 


terances 


music tor 
and in the 
sionally ecstasy 


Ness, 
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obviously of the sort known in incidental scores to pan- 
tomimes as “villain” or “robber” music. The “tiger” theme 
also was a bit too literal, with its roar in the deep brass. 
The convent chanting, the people’s choruses, the ballet, the 
intermezzo before the last act, all are music of no great 
subtlety but of facile contour and real prettiness. 

The Ballet 


The ballet episode was staged and executed with the 
utmost art. It resulted in rousing applause. The dances 
were by Andreas Pavley, Serge Oukrainsky, Mlles. Lud- 
milla, Keralli, Kowak, Kharkova, Pfeil, Sachetti, and the 
entire corps de ballet. 


The Cast 


Mary Garden made Gismonda a pulsing, passionate, and 
thoroughly enticing lady. Her gowns were dreams of 
beauty in line, cut, and coloring. Miss Garden is the arch 
interpreter of ladies like Gismonda, and she accentuates 
their picturesqueness, their sensuous power over amorous 
males, and their plausible habit of garbing themselves as 
revealingly as possible. All these traits were seductively 
in evidence in Miss Garden's Gismonda. As to her singing, 
it offers no qualities not familiar to those listeners who 
have heard her previously. She delivers in unexpected 
succession tones very good, very bad, and merely indiffer- 
ent. She colors her vocal delivery and phrases artistically. 
sasically, her singing is highly intelligent, exquisitely 
sophisticated. She “scoops.” She seems to have not much 
middle register. She does frequent lyric intoning of irre- 
sistible charm. She “explodes” often on high tones. If 
she had a great voice—but she has Mary Garden's voice 
and it suffices for the kind of operatic art which Mary 
Garden represents and exploits. It is an interesting and, 
in many respects, even a valuable art. The audience 
showed her warmly how much it liked her and admired 
her offerings. The critics were skeptical but fascinated, 
as always in the case of Miss Garden. 

Charles Fontaine shall not be judged on this debut in 
New York. He was plainly nervous and not used to the 
magnifying acoustics of the Le xington Theater. He has 
vigor in his vcice. His acting is sincere and resourceful. 
It made a marked impression. Alfred Maguenat, sonorous 
and musical, made an excellent showing. So did Louise 
Berat, in a small role. Gustave Huberdeau made his ar- 
tistic presence felt, as always. Marcel Journet’s resonant 
voice and pontifical presence helped the role of the Bishop 
very strongly. 

As a matter of record the complete 
with: 
Gismonda 
Almerio .. 
Zaccaria 
Gregoras 
Sophron 
Thisbe 


cast is given here- 


.Mary Garden 

Charles Fontaine (debut) 
Alfred Maguenat 
..Gustave Huberdeau 
-Marcel Journet 

Louise Berat 


January 30, 


1919 


Octave Dua 

. Ledovieo Oliviero 
Warren Proctor 
Desire Defrere 
Constantin Nicolay 
Marie Pruzan 


Agnello . os 
Simonetti ....... 
eee 
Andrioli .... 
Pasquale ... 
Cypriella 
Leonarda 


Donaata Alma Peterson 


Second Chicago Opera New York Week 


The week will begin with the first opera concert at the 
Hippodrome on Sunday evening, February 2, with the fol- 
lowing stars of the Chicago Opera participating: Anna 
Fitziu, Yvonne Gall, Virgilio Lazzari, Riccardo Stracciari, 
Marcel Journet, Alessandro Dolci, Alfred Maguenat and 
Octave Dua. Messrs. Campanini, Polacco and Hassel- 
mans will conduct, while Henri Fevrier will lead a compo- 
sition of his own. Frank St. Leger is the accompanist. 
rhe full orchestra of the company will play. 

Monday evening, at the Lexington Theater, Mascagni’s 
“Isabeau” will be given, with Anna Fitziu, Forrest La- 
mont and George Baklanoff in the principal roles. Tues- 
day evening Amelita Galli-Curci will make her debut for 
the season in “Linda di Chamounix” with John O'Sullivan 
in the principal tenor role. 


S. A. S. to Revive “Robin Hood” 


Reginald De Koven’s “Robin Hood,” the most famous 
and longest successful of American comic operas, will 
be revived at the Park Theater, New York, beginning 
Monday evening next, February 3, by the Society of 
American Singers. Manager William Wade Hinshaw 
has selected an extremely fine cast for the production 
and it promises to be the greatest success of a season, 
a season that has had a long line of successful revivals. 
The cast is as follows: Maid Marian, Ann Bussett, al- 
ternating with Blanche Duffield; Alan a Dale, Cora Tra- 
cey; Annabel, Gladys Caldwell; Dame Durden, Kate 
Condon; Robin Hood, Orville Harrold, alternating with 
Craig Campbell; Little John, James Stevens; Will Scar- 
let, Herbert Waterous; Friar Tuck, Bertram Peacock; 
Sheriff of Nottingham, William Danforth; Sir Guy, 
John Phillips. John McGhie will conduct and Charles 
Jones will direct the stage. 


Opera eaniane for New Orleans 

Hugo Sherwin, whose address is the Hotel St. Andrew’s, 
New York, informs the MusicaL Courter that he has 
heen commissioned to form an opera company to give 
French and Italian opera at the Old French Opera House 
in New Orleans during Mardi Gras week in February. 
Mr. Sherwin is now seeking artists for the company. 
He claims to have a guarantee of $15,000 for the week. 





Act III. 
SCENES FROM “GISMONDA” AND THE BALLET. 


Act I. Act Il. 


Act IV. 


Serge Oukrainsky and members of the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet. 
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1 ERIN 
umber 2 of a Serio of Chunouncemenlo 
Concerning 
“THE VOICE SUPREME” 


THEY HAVE HEARD THEM ALL; NOW READ WHAT THEY WRITE! 
* * * * 


Within the confined limits of a page it is impossible to more than hint 
what some of the greatest critics have written about FRIEDA HEMPEL, 
her voice, her art, her interpretation. We cull a few from hundreds. 


* * * * 
JAMES GIBBONS HUNEKER, in the New York Times: 
“Consider Hempel! Listen to her bird-like voice, her crystalline top- 
tones, her liquid trill, and her velvety scales! And she is neither fat nor 
lean; only lovely to listen to and look upon.” 
* * * * 
STANLEY K. FAYE, in the Chicago Daily News: 
“Hers is recognized as the supreme voice of its type now before the 
American public.” 
* * * * 
W. J. HENDERSON, in the New York Sun: 
“Miss Hempel’s voice is one of remarkable beauty and her technic is of 
superior quality. Her delivery of the excerpt from Rossini’s ‘Otello’ was 
a piece of exquisite art, finished and polished to the last degree. Such 
singing is rarely heard at the Metropolitan except when Miss Hempel 
does it.” 
* * * * 
H. T. PARKER, in the Boston Transcript: 
“Miss Hempel stands now at the golden noon of signal powers. Not 
one of her present compeers in America has a voice so rich and smooth 
of body, so lustrous, so ample from beginning to end of its range.” 


* * * * 
PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN: 


“She wears with ease and grace the coloratura crown.” 


* * * * 


Frieda Hempel's voice has been recorded on both the Edison and Victor. Hundreds of thousands of 
people, who have her records, are eagerly waiting to hear her in person. Local Managers in whose 
towns she has not yet sung are missing a golden harvest. Every Hempel appearance has brought a 
request for a return engagement. 


* * * * 


There are two available dates after F ebruary 18th for Recitals, Festiva |s 
Oratorios, etc. The Season 1919-1920 is being rapidly closed. For partic- 
ulars and terms, address us promptly. 








ONLY NEW YORK RECITAL, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 18th, AT 3 P. M., AT CARNEGIE HALL 

















Sole American Managers 


FRIEDA HEMPEL| WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc. Edison Records 


Principal Coloratura Soprano Aeolian Hall, New York Victor Records 
Metropolitan Opera Company Steinway Piano used 


Miss Hempel’s Voice 
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A. Y. CORNELL ARTIST-PUPILS SECURE EXCELLENT CHURCH POSITIONS 


Che pupils of this well known vocal instructor and coach of prominent artists now before the public in opera and concert, are much in demand when it comes to filling church 


vacancies, Within a short period four young ladies have been called to such positions. 
Pauline Wilson, soprano, has accepted the position as soloist in the Flatbush Congregational Church of which Frank Kasshan is the organist. Mary Chittay Dix, contralto, 
N. Y., will act as principal soloist at the Christian Science Church of that city. Florence Banta, another soprano pupil of 


formerly of the Second Presbyterian Church of Troy, 
Viola Gunzel, 


Mi. Cornell's, has been engaged as —s at the Flatiand’s Dutch Reformed Church of Brooklyn, one of the oldest houses of worship in that city of churches. 


soprano, is now singing at St. Luke’s M. E. Church, Albany, N. Y. 
Forrest Lamont, one of the td nore tenors of the Chicago Opera Association, is another artist- pupil of this teacher, Since the opening of the season, Mr. Lamont has had 


more appearances than any other of the tenors. He was slated to do Pinkerton in ‘New York with Tamaki Miura, besides singing several other roles with Galli-Curci., 








Tollefsen Trio and Orchestra Play learning of his ec a from service, re-engaged him to 
The Tollefsen Trio recently had a very busy week, be- ag Pelee pg Sing: Enea North Dakota and 
Madame ginning January 20 in Bristol, Va, on January 22 the trio South Dakota in February. Early in March he goes 
eee Ss eee Nu C, Gochenrel Ch taek East, and, after ten days in New York and New Eng- 
e slane Sntudey ean ‘leaner ae in talon Hall, land, gives Pecltals io Masyiond, South Caroling and 
Brooklyn. This organization has rehearsed faithfully page, ae pt * ete will fill engagements in Kan- 
ar In since October 1, and presented a program of much in- ~"’ sat GSP aR 
terest; the soloists were members of the club, and the ee E : 
program included a suite for strings, “The Seasons,” by Philip Gordon to Give New York Recital 
1c Ames; and short piss by Macbowell, Piano lee philip Gordan, the young American pianist, wil give a 
tne ieee ’ r gee - recital in Aeolian Ha ew York, on Thursday evening, 
rm ee rege Be A nae —_, cee See February 6, when he will play the following interesting 
ie ye 7 j rte ee . ny thos ius, anc & Pi: Y program: Chromatic fantasie and fugue (Bach), pastorale 
ak rely of pte ced proce adel oma seas Ab pad Tein this ~4 and caprice (Scarlatti-Tausig), “Moonlight” sonata (Bee- 
Vocal Department pend omg 
Louisville i Sunday afternoon, January 19, the Tollefsen Trio gave 
Conservatory of Music a concert in the Aurora Grata Cathedral, Bedford avenue, 
Louisville, Ky. corner Madison street, under the auspices of the Scottish 
Rite bodies of Brooklyn. 














Many Engagements for Harold Henry 


Harold Henry, the brilliant American pianist, who 
was in the army until the middle of December, has re- 


CONCERT— ORATORIO—RECITAL | enescements that had been booked for him, and. that 


already filled by other artists, enough managers, upon 
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BRITAIN’'S GREATEST PIANIST 


WINIFRED CHRISTIE 


Jordan Hall, Boston, February 7th, at 8.15 P. M. 
Aeolian Hall, New York, Lincoln’s Birthday 
Wednesday, Feb. 12, at three o’clock 








A British Tribute to America 
The Sonata Tragica, expressive of the spirit of triumph over sorrow, will 
be played in memory of the American heroes who have 
given their lives in the Great War. 


SESS CSR eRe eee 
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PROGRAM 


Debussy 


Sonata Tragica, Op. 45.. . MacDowell Hommage a Rameau 
Largo maestoso Golliwogs’ Cake: Walk } : 
Vivace Jardins Sous la Pluie ; PHILIP GORDON, 
Largo con maesta L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune Debussy ” | 
Allegro ercico (Transcribed by Leonard Borwick) “ Pianist. 
Soeur Monique . ; ai f the A Paola Sri 
Lea Marricades Mystérieuses } + Couperin Niehefall ee ae Charles “T.-Griffes thoven ; tambourin (Rameau-Godowsky), berceuse (Cho- 
pin), “Jeux d’Eau” (Ravel), “Soirée de Vienne” (Schu- 


SAUL bh 4 n.o dense hs 00sedadcenababe béeescn Rameau Concert Study MacDowell 
: bert- ‘Liszt), and rhapsodie No. 12 (Liszt). 


MASON AND HAMLIN PIANO, Tickets 50c., 75c., $1.00, $1.50, $2.00. Boxes, $15.00. Plus 10% War Tax Mr. Gordon (who toured throughout the United States 
with Mischa Elman) enlisted in the navy last spring. He 


PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE: K.E. SEELYE, 1 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK was stationed at Pelham Bay, where he later became a 
member of the band under Bandmaster Maurice Stark. 
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KATHRYN LEE “sa 


y Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway . New York City 
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BarbaraMaurel makes records exclusively for Columbia. 
Any Columbia Dealer will gladly play for you any of 
her selections, so you can judge for yourself the ex- 
quisite Columbia tone and fidelity of reproduction. 


A Few Suggestions: 


By the Waters of Minnetonka .... . | A2625 
From Land of Sky-blue Water .... . J 10 in., $1.00 
Ever of Thee I’m Fondly Dreaming .. . \ A 2608 
Re eee a wk eee ee e's 10 in., $1.00 
Po oe ta ese ge 6 } A 2628 
Seer Ge Gee COE 6s ks so ce es 10 in., $1.00 


New Columbia Records on Sale the 10th and 20th of every month 
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Barbara Maurel 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
WINTON & LIVINGSTON, NEW YORK. 


Barbara Maurel was born in Alsace- 
Lorraine. Frenchto her finger-tips, 
her musical education was begun 
in America and completed in Paris 
under Chevalier and de Rezke. An 
engagement with the Covent 
Garden Opera was terminated by 
the war, and Miss Maurel has re- 
turned to America for operatic and 
concert singing. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 


London Office, 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. 








Records 
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There seem to be two big classes of cartoonists: those 
who put real thought into their work and have con- 
structive force, and those who turn out comic page ma- 
terial, sometimes rather funny but more often twaddle. 
The recent world war made us realize, among other things, 
the value of the thinking cartoonist. Raemaker strength- 
ened the Allied cause in Holland, Capt. Bruce Bairns- 
father, of the English Army, managed to put humor into 
the otherwise dreary trench life, and here in this country 
Hy Mayer’s motion picture and newspaper cartoons helped 
make us aware of the dangers of Prussianism and stimu- 
lated our patriotism. 

Hy Mayer, once named Henry Mayer, is peculiariy fitted 
for any big work. He not only possesses a facile pen 
and a finished technic, but he thinks. Then, too, he is a 
cosmopolitan. He has done work in England for Black 
and White, Pick Me Up, Pall Mall, and Punch. While a 
resident of Paris his creations were reproduced in Figaro 
illustré and Le Rire. In America we have seen his work 
in almost every news organ, He has been on the staff of 
the New York Times and he has worked as a free lance. 
Life, Puck, and other magazines consider him one of their 
best contributors. At one time he was the editor of Puck. 


But enough of Hy Mayer’s past. The readers of the 
MusicaL Courter probably are wondering why a repre- 
sentative of a musical paper was sent to interview a car- 
toonist. Hy Mayer sees the funny side of everything in 
life; musicians and matters musical are no exception. Per- 
haps he has learned much at The Bohemians, New York’s 
musical club. At any rate, The Bohemians have enjoyed 
him. One evening, to the great amusement of the mem- 
bers of this club, he gave a lecture supposedly on anatomy, 
in a dialect and with certain intonations that sounded ex- 
actly like Itahan, Hy Mayer, in reality, doesn’t know a 
word of this language, but his sense of tone is so perfect 
that he has even fooled Caruso. When he addressed Ca- 
ruso in this gibberish, the tenor immediately said, “Cala- 
brese,” meaning a dialect peculiar to that part of Italy. 

The home of Hy Mayer's cartoons reminded the writer 
of a workshop rather than a studio. The first thing one 
large, formidable motion picture machine. 
Ihe furniture is mission and the floor bare. Not for 
sanitary reasons, Mr. Mayer explained, but because he 
likes to give dances. To be sure Mr. Mayer has some very 
fine art treasures. He possesses two wonderful repoussé 
cloisonné vases given him by the Mikado of Japan in ap- 
preciation of his pro-Japanese cartoons during the Russo- 
Japanese war, and his walls are hung with originals by 
Phil May, Warren Davis, Léandre, Wenzell, and other of 
his contemporaries, but about the whole there is some- 
thing Puritanical and office like. You are perfectly sure 
that Hy Mayer belongs on Sixty-seventh street, not on 
Washington Square. 

As for Hy Mayer himself 


notices 18 a 


Your first impression of him 
He is remarkably well 


is that he is a successful man. 

groomed, and of fastidious tastes. His whole demeanor 
suggests a downtown banker or a corporation lawyer. 
When he speaks, however, his face lights up; you feel that 


a delightful sense of humor and nothing in com- 


he has 
accumulator of worldly goods. Still, 


mon with a smug 

he had taken the idea of being interviewed on music very 
sartondly and had prepared an outline of just what he in- 
ended to say about this art. 

Fortunately, the idea of the transformation of the musi- 
cal ear (illustrated on this page) flashed upon Mr. Mayer 
and caused him to forget his prepared outline. It was 
more than fascinating to watch this clever man at work; 


his pen flies over the page with perfect ease and surety; 
every stroke counts and he doesn’t overlook the most 
minute detail. He has, in the drawings of the two musi- 


WHAT ACARICATURIST THINKS ABOUT MUSIC 


Hy Mayer’s Oblique Views on Tone, and on Those Chiefly Responsible 
for It 


BY CLAIRE ROSS 
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his ideal 
musician wears a sloppy low collar and a flowing Windsor 
tie; his real artist wears a stiff, prosperous looking 


cians, even made the neckwear expressive; 


When asked how he got these ideas of musicians and 
things musical, Mr. Mayer replied: “My education along 
these lines started very early. Like all fond parents, mine 
wished their child wonder to be musical. Accordingly, I 


‘took one lesson on the zither and one on the flute. After 
each of these attempts my father, in disgust, threw the 
He didn’t 


instruments out of the house. entirely give 





c 







up hope, and for three long years my family endured my 
piano playing. Then one day I discovered that I had an 
unusually fine voice. All was serene, and I would have 
in al! probability landed at the Metropolitan Opera, but 
two things ruined my musical career. I was losing my 
hair—the bump of music is always the artist’s coiffure— 
and my fatal sense of humor. I could only picture myself 
the big fat singer, in everybody’s way, all over the place, 
rendering a little love gem to a parlor audience; the ladies 
probably fainting with ecstasy. 

“This same terrible imagination has spoiled most of my 
musical treats. If I were only rich enough to have pri- 
vate concerts, hire my own orchestra or string quartet. 
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] find the audiences so disconcerting. I love music, but 
when I go to a concert and am just about enthralled by 
an adagio movement I look up and invariably see a 
scherzo fat lady. It has made me resort to the most de- 
ceitful subterfuge. At one concert, given in Madison 
Square Garden I was very lucky. I spied an empty box 
far, far above the multitude, climbed to the dizzy heights, 
spread myself languishingly on four chairs, and ex- 
claimed, ‘Ludwig of Bavaria was NOT crazy 

“Of course, I’m not ges a lucky sacueh to find an 
empty box, so 1 try other things, among them closing my 
eyes. I experimented with the closing of vision at a con- 
cert of Leo Ornstein. Before I took this important ge 
1 looked at my program to see what Leo was playing. I 
notice ‘Sur la Thames.’ Very good, thought I. et 
my eyes and felt myself drifting down the Thames easily 
and gracefully like Elsa’s swan in ‘Lohengrin.’ I could 
absolutely smell the fog. And then I opened my eyes and 
looked once more at my program. Horrors! I had made 
a mistake. Leo was playing a dance of the Hottentots. 

“There was nothing to do after that but to watch the 
audience. As is usual at concerts, the people struck me as 
being very affected. They left the hall with the same 
sanctimonious expression as they have when they are leav- 
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ing church. They had to walk two blocks before they 
gained their normal expression. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Mayer, “musicians have their littie idio- 
syncrasies. Nothing could be more humorous than the 
people in a string quartet. They are equally as funny as 
the members of the male singing quartet. If a man de- 
liberately went out to pick four different shapes, he 
couldn't do better than the mixture of forms in a set of 
chamber musicians. It is all figured out in inverse ratio: 
the smallest man plays the cello and the biggest the violin. 

“Four facsimiles would give more perfect unity. 
Though a rank outsider there are other improvements 
that I'd like to suggest. It always seemed to me that a 
circular piano should be built for fat pianists and that a 
note attachment to be worn like a pair of spectacles would 
he a fine thing for near sighted artists. Still, I suppose a 
musician knows what is really best for him, for next to 
his meals his profession is uppermost in his mind. He 
never forgets it. Here is = proof: One of my tenor 
friends was dining with a millionaire. Leaving the house 
he stumbled down the stairs and as he was lying in a heap 
his host, quite alarmed, called after him, “Are you hurt?” 
The tenor sang back, ‘Do ra, me, la, la, thank you, I’m 
all right.’ 

“T have even courage enough to have definite ideas, not 
only of audiences and musicians, but of music. Music 
should be like the suggestion in a painting—not a rigid 
copy of nature in so many outlines, but a symphony of 
moods. A musician interprets music as a painter con- 
ceives a landscape. It is the subject plus himself. I can 
imagine some musicians taking home a beautiful painting 
of a cow in a pond and trying it on their piano. The 
Strauss ‘Alpine’ symphony I would compare to the work 
of the painter who sticks carrots and things on his canvas 
to produce realism. 

“Now in spite of all the things I’ve been saying, people 
are fundamentally normal. Those who affect the artistic 
are either poseurs or insane. I, for my part, am quite 
willing to admit that I enjoy my profession, and if you 
care to see any of my work come into the next room.” 

Here I was impressed by the truth of the criticism that 
There is 


said: “Hy Mayer’s levity has a benign smile, 
nothing spiteful about it. It is Philosophic satire.” I was 
especially struck by his “worm’s-eye-views.” They showed 


the height of imaginative power. In these views he has 
taken such subjects asa wedding, a fire and a picnic. 
That Hy Mayer is not only imaginative but i in no small 
degree prophetic was brought to my attention by a very 
striking political cartoon. This cartoon shows two huge 
hands, Militarism and Jingoism, squeezing the blood of 
Capital and Labor into an upturned German helmet. Hy 
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“ART MAY ERR, BUT NATURE CANNOT MISS,”— 


Mayer did this masterpiece for Puck four weeks before 
war was declared. 

On the same wall, by »vay of contrast, and showing Hy 
Mayer’s versatile qualities, is a most amusing sketch; this 
sketch portrays the heads and shoulders of several ladies 
seated in opera boxes that Hy Mayer has drawn to look 
quite like bath tubs. This little gem is captioned, “Are 
these ladies taking a bath? No, they are at the opera.” 

Apparently the overa house is the one home of music in 
which Hy Mayer forgets to close his eyes. 





Report of a Chicago Change 

The report comes from Chicago that Frederick Dona- 
ghey, the music critic of the Chicago Tribune, will be 
promoted soon to a position on the editorial staff of that 
paper, and that the musical criticisms will be written by 
Felix Borowski. Mr. Borowski is a splendid man for 
the position, a musician of the first rank and a musical 
writer of fine reputation. He is president of the Chicago 
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Musical College, author of the annotated programs of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and Chicago musical writer 
for the Boston Transcript and Christian Science Monitor. 
He is by no means new to the field of musical criticism 
in Chicago, having formerly written for the Evening Post 
and the Herald. 


Rich Plays Sibelius Concerto 


On January 14, the Philadelphia Orchestra gave its 
third concert of the season in Washington, D. C., with 
Thaddeus Rich as violin soloist. The audience was a 
brilliant one, and official and diplomatic society was 
well represented. The program included the Brahms 
F major symphony, Sibelius concerto in D minor, and 
excerpts from “The Damnation of Faust.” 
who is concertmaster of the orchestra, completely won 
his hearers by his sympathetic and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the Scandinavian composer’s work. 
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THE RUSSIAN SYMPHONY FOLLOWS 
PARIS ORCHESTRA TO MONTREAL 





Another Huge Audience, Enthusiastic Over Work of 
French Musicians, Finds Feast of Pleasure in 
Conductor Altschuler’s Readings—Notes 


Montreal, 1919 

Louis Bourdon presented the Russian Symphony Or 
chestra at his usual Sunday program at His Majesty’s 
Theater. Coming so soon after the Paris Symphony, the 
habitues of concerts had a better chance to understand 
and appreciate the so-called schools of musical art. Mr. 
Altschuler’s Russian programs seemed to hold much of 
interest educating and musical to the audience. The con 
ductor’s value to his orchestra and to his audience outside 
of the usual and routine seems to be an enthusiastic and 
impulsive one. So long as his special values; his effects, 
which seem to have and give inspiration, bring out the 
idea; his musical conscience is satisfied; his love of color 
and vigor, splendid confidence, life, movement in intricate 
rhythm—all these he obtained. 

Pictures an Ideal World 

In the Rimsky-Korsakoff suite, as in the Hopak dance, 
one could picture the Russian dancers and there was some- 
thing of this feeling in the second movement, allegro 
molto, of the symphony, but the message derived from 
the first part of the movement, the uplifting, sustained and 
growing melody with which the allegro moderato begins, 
took one above thoughts of physical figures into a merely 
ideal world. The Scriabin nuances were read with lovely, 
poetic expression. The orchestra is to be heard again on 
March 9; thanks again to Mr. Bourdon. 

Notes 

Mme. L. Fortier, a pupil of the distinguished La Liberty, 
sang a group of three songs at a lecture, Thursday even- 
ing, at Windsor Hall. 

Louis H. Bourdon’s announcements for the coming weeks 
are. Elman, January 26; Rachmaninoff, February 9; 
Gabrielle Gills, February 23; Levitzki, March 2; Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, March 9; Josef Hofmann, March 
16. These Sunday afternoon concerts are really the most 
artistic programs given in the city. Mr. Bourdon, with his 
conscientious work, personality and indefatigable will 
power, has made them a gigantic and colossal success. 

At the residence of Mme. Leopold Fortier, a reception 
was given to Modest Altschuler and his brother in the 
evening after the Sunday concert. Viola Cole, the well 
known American pianist, played a Beethoven sonata, and 
Mme. Fortier contributed many songs, creating a distinct 
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MAXINE ELLIOTT THEATRE 


Old and Modern Music 


Sasha Votichenko 


Russian Composer and Virtuoso of the Tympanon 


Madame Eva Gauthier 


The Russian Symphony 


Modest Altschuler, Conductor 


MABEL LIVINGSTON, 
Seats on Sale at Box Office 


Mr. Rich, impression in the compositions of her teacher, Mr. La Lib 
erty, who accompanied her at the piano. Mme. Fortier has 
a beautiful voice, with an abundance of color, tempera 
ment, fine feeling, and taste in her art. F. E. A. 
. : 
Sunday Evening, February 23rd, 1919 : 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 








Thursby Czecho-Slovak Musicale —Troetschel’s 182d 
Organ Recital—Kirpal Pupils’ Doings—Bessie C. 
Redmond, Pianist and Accompanist — McCall 
Lanham Returns to America—Lorna Lea 
in New York—Nichols Pupil Engaged— 

Louis Zuber’s Song-Poems—Topping 
Pupils Play—Charlotte Elma 
Davis at Wanamaker’s — 

Southland Singers Meet 
February 4 





Edna Wolverton Wins Church Position—Dickinson’s 
“National Anthems”—Salter Plays American 
Composers, Too—National Opera Club’s War 
Work—Ellen G. Davis’ “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress"—“Singing Sailor” Gives Benefit 
Recital— Board of Education 

Musical Lectures—Kendrick 

Entertained 

Ihursby's third Friday afternoon musicale at 
her apartment, 34 Gramercy Park, January 17, Giuseppe 
De Luca, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, was 
guest of honor. The musical program was given by the 
foliowing artists: Herman Menmann, who played delight 
ful piano solos, viz., prelude, D major, and waltz, A “flat 
(Chopin); Carmen Toscova, who sang with great effect 
Mon Coeur Souvre a ta Voix” (Saint-Saéns) and “Down 
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Vauxhall Way” (Oliver), accompanied by Olga Bibor; the 
first Crecho-Slovak Trio delighted all by their artistic 
work; Milan Lusk, violinist, played “Slavonic Dance” and 
Skocna,” from “The Bartered Bride” (Smetana) ; Frances 
Pangrae sang “Koyz nine stara” (Matka-Dvorak), “Zals 
levee solo-travn” (Dvorak), and for an encore gave “Keep 
the Home Fires Burning,” in agg exon the translation by 
Frika Pomegrae, with Ludmila Vojacek-Wetche at the 
piano Josephine Bettinetti sang beautifully “The Star” 
(Rogers) and “When the Boys Come Home” (Speaks), 


at companied by Hamilton J. Orr; Katherine Russell played 
Liebestod” ( Wagner-Liszt) and “Capriccio” (Brahms). 
Mrs, Henry Doscher presided at the tea table, and among 
those present were Giuseppe De Luca, William H. Kevor 
kian, Edith Simonds, Mr. and Mrs. James S. Wents, Mrs 
Henry De Witt Hamilton, Mrs. George Wales, Dr. 
Robert Goode, Mrs. Riccardo Bartilles and daughter, Mrs. 
Frederick Dean, Mrs. Sturgis-Coppin and Henry Whitney. 

Miss Thursby gave a birthday dinner on January 19 in 
honor of her sister, Ina Thursby. 


Troetschel’s 182d Organ Recital 


he one hundred and eighty-second organ recital, Jan- 
uary 13, by Hugo Troetschel, at Schermerhorn Street 
Church, Brooklyn, with Edna Florence Deiler, soprano, 


had a varied program. Mr. Troetschel’s organ work is that of 
a true artist, in technic and otherwise. Edna Florence Deiler, 
soprano, associated with the New York American Conserva- 
tory of Music, and soprano soloist at St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, Brooklyn, has a mezzo voice under excellent con 
trol. She rendered her songs and a Wagner aria with 
good expression and artistically, to the delight of her audi- 
ence. The Stenson and Ware songs were full of contrast, 
and showed her voice to good advantage. Miss Deiler is 
the soprano of a quartet organized to sing at hospitals 
Sunday afternoons. The other members are Edith Heilde- 
brand, contralto; Fred A. Grant, tenor, and Gilbert Cott 
Giles, baritone, with W. Brunswick Welch, accompanist 
and director. 
Bessie C. Redmond Both Pianist and Accompanist 


Bessie C. Redmond is a pianist possessing beautiful 
touch and musical spirit. She recently played for a pri- 
vate audience “La Lisonjera,” showing these qualities. 
She has had experience as accompanist and coach for sing- 
ers and instrumentalists, and the writer recommends her to 
any one seeking highly intelligent and efficient service on 
these lines 


Kirpal Pupils’ 


Despite post-war conditions, Margaretha Kirpal con- 
tinues her successful teaching. She has large classes both 
in New York and Flushing. During the last week three of 
her pupils—Lily Tyler, Mrs. William Campion and Kath- 
ryn Westcott—made decided hits in the big “Parada” at 
Flushing, singing before crowded houses on five nights in 
succession. At her concert on March 15, in the large ball 
room of Hotel Plaza, she will present, with the favorites 
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who have been heard before, some young ladies who have 
achieved remarkable results in a very short period of 
study. One of them is Miss A. Miller, a contralto. An- 
other is Mrs. Henri Eberhardt, a beautiful dramatic so- 
prano, who has been studying with Mrs. Kirpal only a few 
months. Already her voice is rich, flexible and free. 
Through Mrs. Kirpal’s process of voice training all regis- 
ters become perfectly blended, almost “seamless.” 


McCall Lanham Returns to America 


McCall Lanham, formerly of the American Institute of 
Applied Music, Kate S. Chittenden, dean, except during the 
year past, spent overseas in the United States Y. M. C. A. 
work, has returned to this country and has been assigned 
to assist in the reorganization of an important base hos- 
pital in Washington. His friends will be glad to know 
that Mr. Lanham is very happy in his work and looks fine. 

Lorna Lea in New York 

Lorna Lea has arrived in New York after eight months’ 
absence. During this time she has had varied experiences, 
both pleasant and sorrowful, especially sad being the death 
of her friend and companion, Linnie Love. Starting from 
Montreal, these young women gave entertainments on the 
Overland Express; then arriving in Seattle, they appeared 
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“Hers was a finished and faultless performance.” 
—Boston American. 
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for soldiers’ henefits, continuing on to Camp Lewis and 
other places on the Western coast. They were voluntarily 
interned at Camp Lewis during the influenza epidemic, and 
it was there that Miss Love died. Miss Lea is a very 
capable pianist and contralto singer, and should find a 
place suitable to her talents and pleasant personality. 
Nichols Pupil Engaged 

John H. Tracey, tenor, pupil of John W. Nichols, the 
vocal instructor, has been selected as soloist in the quartet 
at the Reformed Episcopal Church, Fifty-fifth street and 
Madison avenue. Mr. Tracey is also engaged at St. Paul’s 
Chapel, under Mr. Jacques, for Sunday evening services. 

Louis Zuber’s Song Poems 

Louis Zuber, a young business man of Brooklyn, has in 
his portfolio numerous poems suitable for musical settings. 
These poems have a distinct rhythmic feeling and are ap- 
pealing. Mr. Zuber has undoubted talent in this line. 

Topping Pupils Play 

At a musicale given in the residence-studio of Elizabeth 

Kelso Patterson, January 18, Elizabeth Topping, pianist 


and teacher, presented six young pupils from seven to 
fourteen years of age. Each one reflected credit on Miss 
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Topping’s teaching. Frankie Holland, a pupil of Miss Pat- 
terson, sang during the afternoon with much charm. 


Charlotte Elma Davis at Wanamaker’s 


Charlotte Elma Davis, one of H. Rawlins Baker’s best 
pupils, gave a recital in the Wanamaker auditorium, Jan- 
uary 17, in which she displayed her superior talents and 
cultivation. Mr. Baker has several pupils, any of whom 
would grace any concert program. 


Southland Singers Meet February 4 


February 4, at Hotel Calumet, the Southland Singers 
will have a card party; followed by a musical program. 
Emma A, Dambmann, the founder ty president, says the 
club is progressing finely, with A, L. Tebbs as the new con- 
ductor. The club, numbering forty singers, rehearses on 
Wednesdays at 2:30. 
Edna Wolverton Wins Church Position 

Edna Wolverton, one of the numerous excellent pupils 
of Claude Warford, is the solo soprano of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Yonkers. She sings frequently in con- 
cert and recital in New York and vicinity. 

Dickinson’s National Anthems 

Clarence Dickinson, Mus. Doc., organist of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church and Temple Beth-El, has issued a 
hooklet containing the national anthems of eight different 
countries, arranged for the organ. They are as follows: 
“My Country, "Tis of Thee,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
“God Save the King,” “The Marseillaise,’” “La Braban- 
conne” (Belgium), “Garibaldi Hymn,” Russian National 
Anthem, Japanese National Anthem, and the Serbian Na- 
tional Anthem. 

Salter Plays American Composers, Too 

Sumner Salter, dean of the music department of Will- 
iams College, Williamstown, Mass., gives regular Wednes- 
day afternoon organ recitals, of which there have been nearly 
two hundred to date. At recent recitals he played the fol- 
lowing compositions, all of them by composers born or 
living in America: “Christmas in Sicily,” Pietro Alessandro 

n; “De Profundis,” Homer N. Bartlett; suite, “In In- 
dia,” R. Spaulding Stoughton, and “Paean” (Song of Tri- 
umph), Harry Alexander Matthews. 

National Opera Club’s War Work 

Katherine Evans Von Klenner, founder and president 
of the National Opera Club of America, has accomplished 
some remarkable things in the line of war work. For in- 
stance, there was a donation of $500 towards the erection 
of a permanent home for community singers at Camp Up- 
ton, a presentation of 9,000 lire to the Queen of Italy for 
relief work in that beautiful land, and a never ceasing 
stream of smaller donations to the needs of a , patriotic 
nature. “A singing army is a victorious army,” was an 
original utterance of Mme. Von Klenner on the public 
platform long ago, and today it is a well known slogan. 
One might incidentally mention that this club was first 
among similar organizations to subscribe largely for the first 
issue of Liberty Bonds, investing the greater part of its re- 
serve in these securities. 

Ellen G. Davis’ “Pilgrim’s Progress” 

Ellen G. Davis gives daily organ recitals at the Central 
branch of the Y. W. C. A. Recently, two young women 
asked if they might stand near and watch her play. One of 
them exclaimed, “Do you play ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ by 
Tannhauser ?” 

“Singing Sailor” Gives Benefit Recital 


Harold Land, the baritone, known as “the singing sailor,” 
assisted by Margaret Hoberg, harpist; Maurice Schoenes, 
cellist, and Charles Albert Baker, accompanist, gave a re- 
cital for the benefit of the Chaplain’s Welfare Fund of 
Pelham Bay Camp, January 11, at his home in Yonkers. 
Several novelties, both instrumental and vocal, made up 
the program. 

Board of Education Musical Lectures 

The Board of Education of the City of New York gives 
many musical lectures in the free lecture course. Last 
Thursday, January 23, the following were scheduled: Song 
recital by Tilla Gemunder, Edna Wolverton and Irving 
Jackson, at the Educational Alliance (evening) ; free organ 
recital and concert by Gatty Sellars, with Hans Kronold, 
cellist, West End Presbyterian Church, 8:30 p. m.; lecture- 
recital, Wagner’s “Die Walkiire,” by Herman Epstein, Peo- 
ple’s House, 7 East Fifteenth street, 8 p. m. 

Kendrick Entertained 

Hephzibah E. Kendrick, the poet and author of many 
patriotic songs, is now in Richmond, Va., where she has 
been the guest of honor at several musical and social ar- 
fairs. She expects to return to the metropolis in the spring. 
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“RIGOLETTO” SECURES 
STRACCIARI’S FAME 


Baritone Sympathetic and 


Vivid Figure in Role of 
Hunchback 


BY MAURICE ROSENFELD 

Stracciari’s fame as an operatic artist of first 
rank will rest securely on his dramatic imper- 
sonation of the title role in Verdi's opera, 
“Rigoletto.” It was for the first 
time this season at the Auditorium last even- 
ing and its performance takes rank with the 
best of this year’s operatic term. 

The general ensemble, the cast of principals, 
the direction of the score under Polacco’s able 
guidance and some new scenic and lighting 
effects are a few of the potent reasons for 
the opera’s success last evening. 

First in the list of principals, though, 
comes Riccardo Stracciari’s interpretation of 
the tragic character of the hunchback jester. 


Great 


presented 


It is one of the most dramatic roles in alli 
operatic literature and as delineated by our 
great baritone stands forth graphically as a 


vivid and sympathetic figure. Not only does 
he sing the music with a refined and polished 
style, but he puts so much emotion, so much 
human feeling into his tones, that often it 
thrills you with its intensity. 

Stracciari is a versatile artist, but his Rigo 
letto is far above all other roles, his master- 
characterization. He was 


piece of operatic 
given many recalls during the evening. 
Chicago Daily News, January 14, 1919. 


leads our list of 
this superb voice 


Stracciari 
for here 


The name of 
recapitulated joys, 


and talent are at their glorious best. I have 
heard them all Ruffo, Scotti, Campanari, 
Lassalle, Note, Devoyod, Dumestre, Israel, 
Guillemot, and many others, yet I cannot 


singer surpassing Stracciari in 
delineation of this 


recall any one 
the vocal and _histrionic 
grateful but absorbing role. 

The music for “Rigoletto 
intelligence, analysis, the power to feel and to 
gifts are Strac 


” calls for voice, 


express emotion, and these 
ciari’s 
SINGS MAGNIFICENTLY 

He sang magnificently, indeed. His voic 
never has shone so splendidly, nor trumpeted 
forth so rich and full, so firm and warm. He 
carried the third act scene to a stirring finish, 
excellently supported by Polacco, who was an 
inspiration at the desk. 

There was immense enthusiasm for Strac- 
for his work last night was something 
the ordinary and deserved the 
house.—Herman Devries 


January 14, 1919. 


ciari, 
quite out of 
acclaim of the 
Chicago American, 


It served to give us again an opportunity 
to admire Stracciari in a role which he has 
made distinctly his own, and in which he is 
supreme. Previous impressions of him as the 
wily, scheming abettor of the frailties of roy- 
alty were simply strengthened by his perform 
ance last night. 

He was immense in his scene of rage in the 
third act, and impressive in the grief that 
brings this grisly horror to a close.—Chicago 
Examiner, January 14, 1919. 


Rigoletto is not a new role for Stracciari 
here. He sang it at least three times last 
season on the same stage, and all the favor- 
able remarks that were passed on his per- 
formance then can well be repeated for what 
he did last night. His voice is an nnusually 
rich baritone, with all the flexibility and varied 

transmit the many emotions of 
Perhaps his highest point was in 
This was 

January 


coloring to 
the role. 
the monologue of the second act. 
a bit of high art.—Chicago Journal, 


14, 1919. 


Mr. Stracciari was Rigoletto again, and was 
splendid in his singing, as he generally is 
when the writing is Verdi’s. Nobody else now 
in hearing would be so nearly great in the 


Rigoletto Secures Stracciaris Fame 


: —Maurice Rosenfeld in Chicago Daily News, January 4, 1919. 


They caught the spirit of Verdi last even 
ning and gave a performance of “Rigoletto” 
that had in it the strength of the fiery old 
Italian. All the artists had 
the success of the evening, but to 
Stracciari and Giorgio Polacco fell the heavier 
them 


their share in 


Riccardo 
labor, and so to must 
Stracciari’s jester was 


portion of the 
go the special praise. 
a vocal and histrionic masterpiece. The man 
ner in which he can illumine the meaning of 
the word by the color of the tone, the infinite 
shades which he has at his command, yet 
always in artistic proportion and never used 
merely for display, made his performance an 
extraordinary example of the best of Italian 
art. It was all done with such apparent spon 
taneity, the tone flowing forth with such ease, 
that those not of the trade could hardly be 
expected to realize the skill of it. Therefore, 
since the great art is to conceal all artifice 
and produce the illusion of spontaneity, it was 


great art. 


The full gamut of human emotion from the 
tenderness of the father’s love to the bitter 
hate of the outraged man he expressed through 
tones of such perfectly adjusted quality as 
revealed the story even to those who could not 
understand the actual words. When he wished 
for volume it was there in great, ringing tones, 
and he had the resistance to last clear to the 
give the big phrases of the final 
intended them for the emo 
the work. 


end and 
scene as Verdi 


tional climax of 


His playing of the part was on a par with 
his singing, for with fine sense of discrimi- 
nation he avoided all temptation to exagger- 
ation. There was in his outbursts of fury the 
feeling that the man was still master of him- 
self, that he was no petty being in whom 
there might shoot out a sudden flame which 
would burn itself out like straw but in whom 
glowed the white heat of molten steel which 
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Possibly his reception had also ‘been a cli- 


max, for there had been several fine things 
leading up to it. In the beginning was Ric 
cardo Stracciari, who sings the prologue as 


no one else in the company is able to do. It 
took him a few moments to get fully into his 
stride; he started on a somewhat lower emo 
tional level than he is in the habit of doing, 
but he ended bravely and brilliantly. Cries 
of “bis” from the upper regions of the house, 
but the performance went on.—Chicago Daily 
Journal, 


prologue with su 
of artistry 


Mr. Stracciari sang the 
perb tonal quality and a degree 
that establishes a record for its interpretation 

Chicago Evening News. 


Stracciari had his usual with the 
Tonio Prologue, which could easily have been 
repeated as Fitziu’s “Balatella” and Lamont’s 
“Lamento.” He was in very good voice, be- 
sides repeating one of his most interesting and 
convincing character delineations. His Tonio 
is really an historic classic.—Chicago Even 
ing American, 


success 


Mr. Stracciari of course sang the “pro 
logue” gloriously, for which he was recalled 
a number of times.—Chicago Evening Post. 


“TRAVIATA” 


Stracciari in the role of the elder Germont 
made his usual hit with his singing in the 
second act and gave to the character of the 
father just the right sympathetic touch.—Chi- 
cago Daily News. 


A close third in the race for operatic hon- 
ors was Stracciari, who repeated his fine 
impersonation of last season as the elder Ger 
mont.—Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


Around Galli-Curci will be other bright 
luminaries of the company, notably Stracciari, 
the baritone, whose sensational successes at 
his debuts were succeeded by lasting popu- 


Another cause of joy in the performance 
was Riccardo Stracciari, mighty among bari- 
tones, and last night singing the role of the 
elder Germont. The second act was enough to 
make one wish for another opera, so that he 
might do more singing. What he had to do 
was done superbly.—Chicago Evening Journal 

And in this sustained singing of the old 
Italian tradition, Mr. 
sing beside her (Galli-Curci) 
ing Post. 


Straceiari is worthy to 
Chicago Even 


“THE BARBER” 


But while Galli-Curci gained the heartiest 
response from the audience for her big stunt, 
it was by no means the delightful bit 
of singing which she did during the evening 
The duet with 
Each voice 
clear, 


most 
Stracciari in the second act 
was a gem, 

so deliciously 
to the other, and both to the music, that it 
was a treat to listen to them 
happens so seldom and human: affairs are sub- 


was 50 pure in tone, 
so proportioned, the one 


Such singing 


ject to so many accidents that the only sen 
sible thing is to hear it as often as you can 
while the 
Evening Post, 


opportunity is offered.—Chicago 


Stracciari’s baritone was revealed as a voice 
beautifully rich in quality and tone, full of 
velvet notes, fortunate in its felicities of 
phrase, abounding in color and used with ar 
tistry. He made his Figaro a hale and hearty 
fellow, of pranksome leg and exultant eyebrow, 
rather than one inventive in resource, or ex- 
pert in contrivance, After the “Largo,” he 
seemed rather to lose sight of iza 
tion. Perhaps he felt the role an insufficient 
medium to deserve investiture with those 
shadings of humor which are possible to it 

Milwaukee, Wis., Evening News, 





here, and it 
Tribune 


Figaro was new 
immense,.-—Chicago 


Stracciari’s 
was vocally 


Riccardo Stracciari’s Figaro is vocally ex 
cellent, The music suits him and he sang the 
“Largo Al Factotum” with fine vocal command 
and in very rapid tempo.—Chicago Daily News 


Stracciari is a veteran in the role of Figaro, 
though he had saved his lore in the role for 
Chicago unti] last night. He says he has sung 
it something like 600 times. It is very nearly 
the best singing on the Auditorium stage. Con 
trary to expectations since he has generally 
appeared here in ewe or even somber parts, 
there was a good deal of humor in it as well 

-Chicago Daily Journal, 


Stracciari as Figaro cut up various enter 
taining antics. He is very much of an artist 
as well as the possessor of a fine bariton< 
voice, and his recital here in January shou!d 
be of great interest.—Milwaukee Journal, 


Stracciari, the famous baritone, as Figaro, 
disclosed an_ exceptionally fine voice, al 
though his singing of the familiar “Figaro 


Song’ was somewhat marred by the orchestra 
being too loud.—Milwaukee Sentinel 


Riccardo Stracciari makes a handsome and 
debonair Figaro. His singing of the “Largo 
al Factotum” was an easy and fluent exhi- 
bition of good musicianship and of course of 
extraordinary diction. In fact, ‘Stracciari’s 
enunciation and general treatment of his own 
language are a joy to the ear. Veeally he 
was also happily at his ease, especially when 
the score permitted him to displa y the sonorous 
golden upper tones which are the principal 
beauty of his warm Italian baritone.—Chicago 
Evening American, 


“LINDA” 


Stracciari last night leaped from the ranking 
of excellent singer to “great singer-tragedian.” 
Even his admirers found new reasons for their 
admiration,.—Chicago American 


Riccardo Stracciari acquired a little special 
fame of his own in the second act by a lvric 
address which would seem to hold that rags 
are royal raiment when worn for virtue’s sake, 


an unexceptionable doctrine sung in eloquent 
style.—Chicago Daily Journal. 
The cast was admirable for all the purposes 


making a hit of his 
Chicago Tribune 


of “Linda,” Stracciari 
own in a role which fitted 


Antonio a splendid 
utmost his 
expression 
man of 


Stracciari made his 
musical portrait, showing to the 
command of musical and dramatic 
An artist of vivid imagination a 
Stracciari, and the 





part if he could sound the note of horror hie te c : R A ist 
j j C .—Karlet hett i rity. racciari’s Germont wi t t ideas, 1e singer is 
when the oct learns the matter of the jest. naught could yoones cone glee senna Alfredo of a new operatic tenor, Ciccolini : audience told him so.-Chicego Herald and 
—Chicago Tribune, January 14, 1919. Chicago Evening Post, January 14, 1919. Chicege Evening Americen. p ea 
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MUSIC FOR THE PEOPLE 


By CHARLES D. ISAACSON 








[Mr. Isaacson’s department in the Musical Courier is 
now a month old; the first instalment was printed in 
the issue of January 9. Those who missed reading the 
sree] issues may procure them on request.—Editor’s 

Jote. 


Possibly there are some of my readers who look on 
all of this discussion as being quite plebeian in its whole 


makeup; and quite beneath the notice of the master- 
musicians whose attention is more or less focussed on 
the gowned ladies of society and the wealthy patrons 
of the arts. Perhaps music was intended for a very 
select few, perhaps in order to avail oneself of the bene- 


fits of the angelic muse, one must have gone through 
a long novitiate. Perhaps, but I do not believe it. The 
new movement in music is the people’s, just the same 
as it is in world politics. I am not a socialist in music; 
1 am a democrat and a republican. In the Society of 
American Singers, I am listed as “The People’s Repre- 
sentative,” and many have wondered just what that 
meant. Just what it says 


Music Intended for the Workers 


Let me express a new idea for you. The real people 
for whom music was intended are the workers, The 
deserve the joys of fine harmonies, They can gain muc 
more than any one else because they have need of recrea- 
tion. The sophisticated, tired, bored, satiated shirker— 
what value is music to him? 

To prove my contention that music belongs first of all 
to the worker, we will read the lives of the master com- 
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posers. Haydn, who wrote that most masterly of sermons, 
“The Creation,” was the son of a God-fearing wheelwright 
and a cook, and Haydn always gloried in the reality, not 
the royalty, of his birth. Liszt’s father was a steward. 
Verdi, who wrote “Aida,” “Trovatore,” “Rigoletto,” etc., 
was horn in a poor home, a sort of inn. Mascagni, who 
wrote “Cavalleria Rusticana,” was the son of a baker. 
Galuppi, master of Venice’s music, was born a barber's 
son. The great French composer, Auber, was the son 
of a dealer in furniture; Robert Schumann's father was 
a printer. The Russian composer, Rubinstein, was the 
favored son of a maker of pencils. The composer of the 
“Daughter of the Regiment,” Donizetti, was the son of a 
weaver. Our great American composer, MacDowell, was 
born in the heart of the New York slums, in Clinton 
street. The beloved song writer, Schubert, was born in 
a peor home. Massenet, who wrote “Thais,” was the 
eleventh child of an ironmaster. 


Composers Who Suffered Most Wrote the Best Music 


So I could go on for a long, long time. Labor is the 
mother of music and music is the kindly son of labor. 
Those composers who worked hardest and suffered most, 
wrote the finest music. Beethoven, who suffered and 
labored. more than any other, wrote best of all. Labor 
is the new theme of music. The day of the opera and 
symphony composer turning to kings and empires is dead. 
Witness the opera of “Louise,” which takes a little fac- 
tory girl as its heroine. The eyes of the composer are on 
labor. Labor is making themes for new composers. All 
about us in the lives of our most common people are great 
symphonies to be written. 

Didn't our good Stephen Foster write of “Old Dog 
Tray,” “John Brown's Body,” “Way Down Upon the 
Suwanee River,” etc., and do his original thinking as he 
sat behind a bookkeeping desk in a grocery store? Wasn't 
Rimsky-Korsakoff a sailor? Wasn't Lully a cook? 
Wasn’t Moussorgsky a clerk? Music belongs to labor; 
labor belongs to music, and the two owe much to each 
other and can gain infinite good from each other. 

Grocery stores, department stores, shops, factories, of- 
fices, are the places where I seek the new music public, 
and seek I do. May I take the occasion to give you here 
an excerpt from an address I made recently to the work- 
ers of Le Roy Sargent & Co., Inc., investment securities : 

“I suppose if I began by saying that your office will 
never be complete until there is a musical director, you 


would smile humoringly. So I won't say it. No matter 
what may happen inside of the business hour, it is a fact 
that music is the finest tonic for all sorts of people, in 
spare hours. A good concert, with real music of the 
— has the power to relax the tired out bodies and 
souls. 

“The power of good music is this: You listen to it, 
and something takes place inside of your system. Try 
to explain it, you can’t. But some good music makes you 
feel like laughing, a nocturne of Chopin makes you weep, 
a march of Grieg sets you tingling, a lullaby of Schumann 
puts you into a state of calm, a prelude of Rachmaninoff 
sets your nerves on edge; some other music is the sure 
fire love match which makes you want the only one in 
the world. 

“Ordinary music can’t do this; you hear it and it is 
gone. Great music you hear and it stays with you, work- 
ing throughout your system and making your heart beat 
faster and setting your soul into ecstacies. Great music 
is great because it has given much pleasure to many 
people. The lives of the great composers are reflected in 
that music. Immortal Beethoven, stone deaf and disap- 
pointed, hears the marvelous philosophies speaking to his 
inner man. Sweet Mendelssohn is the creature of all op- 
timism and speaks it in his music. Chopin, regretful, 
tragic, sings of the dreadful history of Poland. ‘I love 
that music,’ says Lady Henry in Oscar Wilde’s ‘Picture 
of Dorian Gray’ ~‘It’s so loud that one can talk without 
being overheard by those who shouldn’t hear.’ 


Music Is “a Rag, a Bone and a Clank of Heels” to Some 


“To some, music is a product served up in restaurants. 
It is a rag and a bone and a clank of heels. It is a thing 
put to words about ‘eyes of blue and you, and moons and 
spoons.’ It is a clash of drums and fifes. It is a very 
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fined line between what is good and bad in music and its 
interpreters. In other words, music is for everyone, and 
all music is deservedly created, though it be a cheap 
tawdry ballad doomed to die a few short weeks after its 
inception, or the master | pee one of the immortal 
Beethoven. I bring them all together—into one vast am- 
phitheater, seeking to break down the snobbery of one ele- 
ment, and to urge on the other the logic, the beauty, and 
glorious inspiration of the music which has lasted for 
ages.” 


Place the Blame Where the Blame Belongs 


The same ideas I have offered in many business houses, 
before many thousands of workers, tolee audiences of 
thousands who wouldn’t have gone to a concert under 
any circumstances, Give them a pass to hear some. fine 
pianist at Aeolian Hall and they'd prefer to spend ten 
cents for the movies. You couldn’t pay them to sit 
through it. (But don’t blame them, blame the wrong sys- 
tem; as matters adjust themselves, the people understand. ) 

And at this point I should like a private conference with 
the artists. I know most of you by sight and to talk with 
you, and I am fighting for you all the time, because | 
think you are doing more good for the world than the 
statesmen are. But I have a bone to pick with you, too, 
as Sam Weller said. I blame the artists to a great extent 
and yet when I think about them I’m forced to confess 
they’ve been led astray by tradition, There’s going to 
be a good deal in this department about the new attitude 
necessary to the artist, some statements which may hurt. 
The editor of the Musica, Courter told me when I 
started this series of talks that I could go as far as I 
like, and I want to say here and now, that you need blame 
nobody, but the damphool writer of these lines, if you 
don’t like some of the statements. Don’t take it out on 
the editor; he’s an innocent bystander. 


Make Friends with the Public 


Why do you put on your concerts as you do? Why, 
it’s enough to give an audience the cold shivers. Is it that 
you want only the trained musicians to attend your re- 
citals, or are you anxious to entertain the world ‘at large? 
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aristocratic sort of affair, known as opera, where society 
rests bedecked and are stared at, while high priced im- 
ported songbirds warble in languages unknown. It is a 
concert attended by gentlemen who come that they may 
write the next day about it with scorn or condescending 
graciousness. 


Great Music Misunderstood 


“Music is the most beloved and glorious thing which 
ever was discovered by man for the entertainment and 
satisfaction of man—and yet it is misunderstood by many 
and snubbed and completely disregarded by most. One- 
half of the world has been content to swallow the tradi- 
tion that only a small and select group of persons were 
able to grasp the supposed intricacies of great music. 
They have steered clear of the concert halls and the opera 
houses as they would from a class in trigonometry or the 
Greek classics. They have shivered at the icy bitterness 
of the writers of music, and despite the one time latent 
intuition that they really enjoyed fine music, have gradu- 
ally become attached to the notion that they don’t. They 
have concluded ynconsciously that inasmuch as they can- 
not afford the time nor the effort to enter a long novitiate 
in the mysteries, histories, theories and practices of musi- 
cal lore, that they will never know, and they had better 
forget it. With more or less guilty feeling they have 
then gone back to their cabarets, vaudeville theaters, musi- 
cal comedies and reviews, to revel in the unblushing en- 
joyment of Irving Berlin, Wolfie Gilbert, and their set. 
While this very exclusive and highly intellectual band of 
‘music lovers’ continued to refrigerate the world in gen- 
erai with the good masters, and to sneer most loudly at 
the truck and rubbish which the lower level enjoy. 


No Caste in Musical Appreciation 


“I call a halt to this practice of ignorance. All un- 
consciously the whole erroneous system is being altered. 
Where a few years ago, there were but a handful of ar- 
tists in this country, and a mere scattering of musical 
events, today every little city has its season of music, by 
worthwhile performers. Where but a few thousand made 
up the music going public, it is today over two million. 
Music schools and teachers are turning out hundreds of 
thousands of fairly trained amateurs and professionals. 
The phonograph and the player piano are making musi- 
cians for us all. Ste 

“And it is only beginning—because of you; because of 
you, more music must be produced. Because you are be- 
ginning to demand it. I proclaim two definite principles 
concerning music in America and I shall continually reit- 
erate them. I say that there is no such thing as caste in 
musical agorecintion. I say that there is no sharply de- 
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I'll tell you a little joke of mine—I love to go to re- 
citals with folks such as you might term “lowbrows”—Il 
mean the sort who say, “What, spend two dollars for a 
woman at the piano!”—the sort who loves ragtime and 
thinks that Brahms is some sort of a drug. They fidget 
about, seem eager to get out, look bewildered at the pro- 
gram, and shiver at the atmosphere. If I can only hold 
them until the music starts, I am safe—so I do it by say- 
ing that the artist had an exciting romance. “So,” says 
my companion, “is she beautiful?” ‘With a mysterious 
beauty,” I respond. This first number on the program is 
by Mozart. e was buried one stormy night all alone, 
despite the fact that he was the most noted musician in 
his day! Mozart was a lovable character; a prodigy at 
seven, a prolific author. Now, this “Pastorale Variee” is 
a scene in the country. I recommend to you the feeling 
of summer, the sheep on the hill, the browsing cows in 
the green silence. Germaine Schnitzer comes upon the 
platform, sits at the piano and plays. My lowbrow friend 
is enchanted. “It's very pretty and entertaining,” he as- 
sures me. And so on down the program. “I'd like to 
come again,” he informs me. Next time, he’s quite alert, 
wants to know the facts about the composers, the artists, 
the compositions, and as a matter of course begins to find 
the meanings himself. 

While I’m talking alone with the artists in this way, 
may I suggest that it will help a great deal if you will 
understand the layman’s viewpoint and make an effort to 
help him. Make the hall cheerful and welcome the audi- 
ence; never mind the fear of doing the unconventional 
Come out sharply on time, smile, smile, talk, if you can, 
have the stage decorated, have your program illuminated 
with information, back it up with your own, or an as- 
sistant’s discussion. Make the audience laugh once in a 
while. Make it “homey,” make friends with the public. 
It will make you popular and increase your following. 

But this is running ahead of my procession. We are 
still gazing on the genus “People. 


(To be continued in next week's issue.) 


Harold Bauer, Philharmonic Soloist 


At the pair of Philharmonic concerts this evening, Jan- 
wary 30, and tomorrow afternoon, January 31, the soloist 
will be Harold Bauer. The pianist will play the Tschai- 
kowsky piano concerto, No. 1, in B flat minor. Rubin 
Goldmark’s “Requiem,” which will receive a manuscript 
performance at these concerts, and three selections from 
Bach will complete the program. At the concert on Sun- 
day afternoon, February 2, at Carnegie Hall, 7 Grain- 
ger will make his only public appearance in New York this 
season. 
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Elsenheimer Compositions Find Recognition 


Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer, the well known New York com- 
poser and pedagogue, feels highly gratified on the receipt 
of information that the Musical Art Society of Newport, 
Ky., has decided to produce his prize cantata, “Consecra- 
tion of Arts.” This work, awarded a prize by such authorities 
as the late Edward MacDowell and Frank van der Stucken, 
the eminent American composer and conductor respectively, 
was performed for the first time in 1899 at the saengerfest 
of the North American Singing Societies. The composer 
had a mixed chorus of fourteen hundred voices and the 
combined orchestras of Chicago and Cincinnati at his com- 
mand on this occasion. The huge chorus was trained by 
the composer, who achieved such good results that he 
speedily became known as one of the best chorus conduc- 
tors of the Middle West. He was appointed successor 
to Mr. Van der Stucken as leader of the chorus of the 
College of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio, and on leaving that city 
the chorus decided to show its appreciation of the merits 
of its parting leader by presenting him with a silver loving 
cup. 

A few years ago Dr. Elsenheimer was chosen as musical 
director of the choir of St. Ignatius Roman Catholic 
Church in New York. He quickly attained the reputation 
as an admirable chorus master whose musicianship as- 
serted its full power in the interpretation of sacred works 
of old and modern composers. Dr. Elsenheimer conducted 
a performance of Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” when the 
Catholic Oratorio Society rendered this work several years 
ago. His leadership on this occasion won instant recogni- 
tion from the press and public. 


Sydney Thompson to Give Novel Recital 


Sydney Thompson, a sister of the well known Vance 
Thompson, will give a recital of original comedies and 
Old English ballads, in costume, at the Princess Thea- 
ter on Tuesday afternoon, February 4. The novelty of 
the program will be an original monologue play writ- 
ten around the history of Agnes Sorel, who shares with 
Jeanne d’Arc the honor of saving France. 

Miss Thompson is well known in musical circles 
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through her appearance at the Litchfield Festival last 
June. She had the honor of being chosen as one of the 
assisting artists in Horatio Parker’s “The Dream of 
Mary.” As “an angel” in the old morality play she 
spoke the beautiful lines written by John Jay Chapman, 
accompanied by instrumental music. 


Cecil Arden Active in Opera and Concert 


Cecil Arden, the young singer of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, does not have much time to herself these days. 
When she is not singing at the opera house, she is filling 
concert engagements or entertaining the boys who have 
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returned from France. On Christmas night Miss Arden 
sang at three different Knights of Columbus huts at Pel- 
ham Bay, and on January 12 she gave a concert on board 
the U. S. S. New Mexico. The night previous she sang 
twice in one evening, first in the performance of “Prophéte 
and then at the Women’s Auxiliary of the Jewish People’s 
Relief of America. Miss Arden sang “O Sleep, Wh st 
Thou Leave Me?” Handel; “Mermaid’s Love,” Haydn, 
and “Eili, Eili,” after which she had an ovation. Then 
came “Danny Boy,” Weatherly, and Buzzi-Peccia’s “La 
Morenita.” 

On January 22 she appeared at the Globe concert, and 
was also cast for the new French opera, “Reine Fiammette.” 
Miss Arden has received favorable comment upon her 
work in the Puccini opera, “Suor Angelica.” She has also 
been asked to sing at a dinner which the American Pro- 
tective League will give for the Secretary of War. She 
will sing Southern songs in costume. 

Miss Arden made her debut but a season or so ago, and 
the strides she has taken in her art come as the result of 
hard work and unusual ability. She is a charming artist 
and has won many admirers both in concert and opera. 


WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


Berkshire String Quartet—Philadelphia, February 2. 
Byrd, Winifred—Buffalo, N. Y., February 12; Niagara 
Falls, February 14; Chicago, Ill, February 25. 

Christie, Winifred—Boston, Mass., February FA 

Farrar, Amparito—Niles, Ohio, January 30; Pittsburgh, 
Pa., January 31; Kent,Ohio, February 1; Tremont, 
Ohio, February 4; Zanesville, Ohio, Februar zi 
Delaware, Ohio, February 8; McKeesport, Pa., Fe 
ruary 14; Easton, Pa., February 17; Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., February 18; Allentown, Pa., February 19; 
York, Pa., February 20; Reading, Pa., February 21. 

Galli-Curci, Amelita—Wichita, Kan., April 12. 

Garrison, Mabel—St. Paul, Minn., February 20; Altoona, 
Pa., March to. 

Gates, Lucy—Denver, Col., February 4. 

Gauthier, Eva—Buffalo, N. Y., April s. 


There are millions of people anxious to 
hear your illustrious husband sing that beautiful American 
ballad, "When You Look in the Heart of a Rose." 

May we not ask you to call this song to his 


Caruso, 
Yours for good melody ballads, 





a 
P.S. For weeks we have been seeking for a better 
song than "When You Look in the Heart of a Rose," and this 
space is reserved to advertise it. We haven't found it 





Gunn, Alexander—Orange, N. J., February 1. 

Harrold, Orville—Toronto, Canada, February 21. 

Heifetz, Jascha—Albany, N. Y., February 6; Cleveland, 

Ohio, March 25. 

Herbert, Victor—Chicago, IIl., February 21 and 22. 

Hinkle, Florence—Detroit, Mich., February 1. 

Homer, Louise—Altoona, Pa., February 3. 

Hunt, Florence Mulford—Orange, N. J., March 8. 
amieson, Margaret—New London, Conn., February 18. 
asner String Quartet—Orange, N. J., March 8. 

Kneisel, Franz—Chicago, Ill., January 31 and Febru- 


ary I. 
Lecheiake, Hulda—Chicago, IIl., February 27 and 28. 
Levitzki, Mischa—Middletown, Conn., March 20. 
Maazel, Marvin—Boston, February 8. 

Macbeth, Florence—Middletown, Conn., February 20. 

Mero, Yolanda—Havana, Cuba, February 14. 

Middleton, Arthur—Denver, Col., February 3. 

Morrisey, Marie—La Crosse, Wis., February 25; Aber- 
deen, S. Dak., February 27. 

Patton, Fred—Toronto, Canada, February 21. 

Powell, John—Buffalo, February 27. 

Rappold, Marie—Denver, Col., March 13. 

Riegger, Neira—Allentown, Pa., February 14. 

Samaroff, Olga—Philadelphia, Pa., February 7, 8; Pitts- 
burgh, February 17, 18; Baltimore, March 3; Wash- 

ington, D. C., March 4; Syracuse, N. Y., March 7. 
Silber, Sidney—Rock Island, Ill, February 27; Urbana, 

Ill., March 3; Chicago, Ill, March 5; Milwaukee, 

March 6, 7 and 8. 

Smith, David Stanley—Chicago, Il], February 7 and 8. 
Spry, Walter—Quincy, Ill, January 31. 

Stracciari, Riccardo—Altoona, Pa., April 2. 

Trio De Lutece—Denver, Col., February 4. 

Van Vliet, Cornelius—Memphis, Tenn., February 3; Hot 
: Springs, Ark., February 4. 

Whitaker, Helene—New Orleans, La., January 31 and 

February 1. 


Two New York Appearances for Dilling 


On Friday evening last Mildred Dilling, the harpist, and 
Louis Graveure, the baritone, gave a joiit recital at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, and on the following Tuesday 
morning Miss Dilling, Mary Perry King and Bliss Carmen 
gave an interesting program at the Anderson Galleries. 
On January 17, the ist was heard in a most successful 
concert at the Drew 1 at Carmel, N. Y. 











ANNA FITZIU AND “MARY.” 


The talented artist of the Chicago Opera Association and her 
little chimpanzee friend, who is also a star—but in her own 
line—of Oy DeVry’s Lincoln Park Zoo. The picture was 


taken only the other day when an ewamination was made 


of the monkey’s throat and vocal chords, because Miss Fitziv 


believed that she could be made to speak Bnglish and pos- 


sibly be made to sing. The examiners—Dr. C. W. K. Briggs, 
Professor Frederick Starr, Cy DeVry and Dr. J. 0, Cobb— 
all agreed that she was a perfect specimen physically, but 


that her mental equipment would not warrant the achieve- 
ment. Miss Fitziu, however, is still convinced to the con- 
trary and is going to undertake training her. Should no 


results be obtained, then she says she is going to seek the 
aid of Professor Garner, the man who understands monkey- 


talk, 




































What Is Democracy in Music? 


What has the war done for American music, the young 
composer, the young artist? This is the all absorbing 
question of the hour, and is most interestingly answered 
by Reginald L. Sweet, American composer, lecturer and 
business man, as follows: 


We are not yet finished with the difficult complexities and per 
plexities that make for influence in practical things, much less along 
artistic lines. This cannot be answered with any degree of defi 
niteness because one cannot judge a thing when there is no per 
spective. All that has been written since the inception of the war 
is by no means the entire output of all of America’s composers 
who have been inspired by the various emotions thet caused, kept 
up or settled the worldwide questions caused by the struggle of 
the past four years. 

_ Having carefully followed and studied the development of Amer 
ican compositions for years, even before the war, I think there will 
be great strides in American music, though at the present moment 
there seems to me an actually “dangerous tendency” as a result 
of the great war. This is the disposition of many to misinterpret 
for music the spirit of democracy. Democracy means equal oppor 
a for all. By reason of the great importance of the idea, it 
has been applied to many branches of thought, art, as well as 
others. It seems to me it should mean equal opportunity for all 
in art as well as in other branches of life, but does it? Is there 
not the danger of thinking it means one standard of art, and that 
not a very ‘high one? he statement has been made that there 
is no such thing as democracy in music. I think the man who 
said this meant in the quality of music—that it could never be on 
one great monotonous and not very high plane This is true 
Democracy in the sense of equality of standards would be a calam 
ity. Many people, however, misinterpret democracy to mean an 
equal plane of everything as well as opportunity. Reasoning thus, 
one would arrive at the conclusion that music should be kept on 
such a plane as would touch the greatest number of people. This 


in turn would lead to a common middle level standard for all 
composers, than which nothing could be worse. Imagine the result 
if the ideal of every composer were to deliberately write what 
would please the greatest number of people Under wich a con 
dition there would never have been such trail blazers as Beethoven, 
Wagner, Debussy, etc., whose public had to follow their lead rather 
than vice versa. 

Some people think the colloquial strain in much American music 


constitutes its Americanism, thereby encouraging colloquialism. The 
fallacy is one of coincidence only, and seems to me bad in its 
effect. I believe the greatest heights of American human feeling, 
such as formed the creed of a man like Roosevelt, to be more 
worthy of translation into music than the average standard of the 
average man. If it is genuine it will reach the representative of 
every type of American life who responds to music, irrespective 
of the external veneer that makes of him a member of this or that 


socia] group. This is democracy in music. 


Three Artists Give Joint Musicale 


A charming musicale was given on December 16, at the 
Hotel Astor, by Harriette Harris, soprano; Elise Schrei- 
ber, pianist (pupils of Mrs. Theo. Toedt), and Miltonella 
Beardsley, pianist. 
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“MUSIC PROBLEM SOLVED”—SAYS GRACE WHISTLER 


From the Standpoint of Teacher and Pupil a Closer Relation Exists—A Chat on the Principles of Singing 
—A Look Into the Workings of the Whistler Studios 








“The musical problem is not going to be one any longer. 
As they say ‘out of much evil there cometh much good,’ 
although we cannot always realize that, from-a musical 
standpoint I believe the problem of artist and teacher is 
solved. In the first place, the people have never spent 
more money as generously either for art or in the com- 
mercial world as they are doing at the present time. My 
own experience has been nothing short of marvelous. 
Coming to this country before the war, I returned season 
after season, but at this crucial moment New York gave 
me a splendid welcome. And it seems to me that New 
York holds out the greatest opportunities and possibilities 
for both artist and teacher.” 

This was the opinion expressed by Grace Whistler, the 
well known vocal teacher of New York, one day recently 
in her luxuriously furnished studio, and so beautifully 
situated, overlooking Madison Square Park, where a 
MUSICAL CouRIER representative called upon her for a talk 
about her work in general, 


Finely Equipped Teacher 


Only a few minutes’ talk and the visitor learned that 
Mme. Whistler is finely equipped to take care of the clien- 
tele that she has so nicely established. Furthermore, the 
writer has seen actual proof of this fact, inasmuch as she 


has heard her pupils in recitals at her studios and in addi- 
tion has watched the progress of these young ladies, which 
has been more than satisfactory. In fact, one might be 





GRACE WHISTLER. 


safe in stating that Mme. Whistler has one of the most 
practical and efficient methods of voice culture; she does 
not seem to require years in which to obtain results. Hav- 
ing won so much success as a singer herself, both in this 
country and abroad, she is ably suited to advance these 
young people quickly and definitely. 

Mme. Whistler, who is related to the famous painter of 
that name, has been taught by the best masters of the 
world and has gleaned their valuable truths in making a 
concise and productive method of her own. She does not 
use the Italian entirely, but she claims that it is the pre- 
dominant element of her work, and the warm, restful and 
spontaneous tone produced and the regular line of range 
make the work of her pupils a delight. 


No Failures 


We often say the pupil is the reflection of the teacher. 
Mme. Whistler works quite the other way. She takes the 
initiative from the pupil; thus the latter inspires the unity 
of thought which must exist between them The pupil 
then feels the importance of her work from the first lesson. 
There is no such thing as failure in the Grace Whistler 
studios, because the work moves along on a frank, sincere 
and co-operative basis. 

When Mme, Whistler was asked to talk a little upon the 
science of singing, she said: 

“Well, I might begin by saying that there is but one 
register. This subject has been abused and has deceived 
many a teacher and pupil. The breath must be controlled 
from the beginning, and this is easy. It is what not to do 
that matters. Great truths are always simple truths, and 
the moment we can deal frankly with the scale from mid- 
dle C to the C above we have the whole range, because 
that octave is the foundation. As I have said before, I 
have studied pretty nearly every method from the reputa- 
ble teachers both here and abroad. 


Five Truths 


“There are five simple truths: First, an easy, restful use 
of the breath without any movement of the chest or shoul- 
ders; second, a clear, steady sustained tone; third, the 
messa voce or development of the tone; fourth. clean, de- 
cided diction with the vowels properly garnished by the 
consonants, which are of no little importance; fifth, inter- 
pretation. I do not mean to avoid the subject of agility. 
The study of the scale is always to be continued. 


“We never sacrifice quality for diction, but that does 
not mean that we must pay no attention to clear, distinct 
enunciation. This is obtained through the proper quality 
of tone and not vice versa. I advocate very little prac- 
tice at the beginning. In Europe they manage this beau- 
tifully. Pupils study with their teacher, doing no work 
at home until they are able to decide for themselves what 
a correct tone is.” 

“What is a correct tone?” asked the writer. 


Correct Tone 


“A correct tone is one that is started with the restful, 
even breath, cultivated just as if you were managing a 
span of horses. They are not running away, but are sim- 
ply governed by the reins, If they are difficult, the reins 
must be controlled. The ear figures very much in the 
study of voice. Voice culture is ear culture. In this coun- 
try it is impossible to study every day, but a pupil should 
never commence study without taking three ‘lessons a 
week. The progress is more than three times greater. 

Interpretation 


“Let us touch upon interpretation for a second. It is 
a most difficult subject. Interpretation can be improved 
and helped by the teacher, but not given to the pupil. We 
do not sing notes or words, we sing thoughts. As we 
do not read the alphabet, we read thoughts. I think this 
is the most difficult to teach. Interpretation deals so much 
with the character of the pupil and that character goes back 
so tar. lf the pupil lacks imagination, then the work 
is doubly hard. The teacher then is obliged to come to 
her assistance with the most emphatic way of insisting 
upon thoroughly memorizing everything and trying to free 
the student’s mind of tone production, which should be 
almost automatically given. Then the mind is free to 
grasp the tone picture.” 

Wide Experience 

Mme. Whistler’s experience has been wide. Her debut 
was made at the Pergola, Florence, Italy, in “La Favorita.” 
Other operas in her repertory during the season included 
“Aida,” “Carmen,” “Il Trovatore,” “L’Amica Fritz” (Mas- 
cagni), “La Forza del Destino.” Then followed an en- 
gagement at Parma, in which the singer strengthened the 
splendid impression made previously. An offer came al- 
most immediately to go to Buenos Aires to sing there with 
Bonci. An incident of interest in her career took place 
when Mascagni heard her sing at La Scala and engaged 
her to sing the part of Julietta of “Isabeau” in America. 

As a concert artist Mme. Whistler has been equally as 
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successful. She has made two tours of this country in con- 
cert and oratorio and has sung with nearly all of the large 
organizations, such as the Apollo Club, of Chicago; the 
Oberlin Music Festival, etc. Mme. Whistler sang in the 
first oratorio presented in New Orleans, and enjoyed four 
engagements at the St. Louis Fair. 

As a teacher Mme. Whistler needs no introduction. It 
is sufficient to state that the demand upon her time has 
been such that she has now two assistants in her work. 
Thus she is enabled to give her time unstintingly to her 
advanced pupils and for coaching artists and aiding them 
in the selection of their programs, also in the study of 
action. 

It is after all the honesty of purpose in the Grace 
Whistler studios that attracts the young singers. Mme. 
Whistler is one of the few teachers who is not afraid to 
tell people who come to her the truth, for she assures 
them that in order to become a proficient singer the way 
is a long and hard one. Considering all these points, is it 
therefore necessary to dwell further upon the value of 
this New York teacher’s work? 3: ¥e 


Elsa Fischer String Quartet in Tarrytown 


The Elsa Fischer String Quartet, consisting of Elsa 
Fischer, first violin; Helen Reynolds, second violin; Lucie 
Neidhardt, viola, and Carolyn Neidhardt, cello, assisted 
by Mrs. William Mason Bennett, pianist, gave a concert 
of chamber music in the Irving School, Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson, January 11, which was attended by an unusually 
large and aristocratic audience. The program was made 
up of compositions by Beethoven, Chopin, Schubert and 
Schumann. 

The Elsa Fischer String Quartet played with its accus- 
tomed finish Beethoven’s quartet in F minor, op. 95, and 
Schubert’s quartet in D minor, and together with Mrs. 
Bennett gave Schumann’s quintet, op. 44. Mrs. Bennett’s 
piano solos were Chopin’s five preludes and “Polonaise 
Militaire.” 


Christiana Caya to Sing in “Mignon” 

Christiana Caya, coloratura soprano and artist-pupil of 
Mme. Rider-Kelsey, has been engaged to sing the role of 
Filina in “Mignon” for a benefit performance in _Woon- 
socket, R. I., under the direction of Chambord Gugiere. 
Miss Caya appeared before the Chopin Club, in Providence, 
on Thursday, January 2, singing the mad scene from 
“Hamlet” and a group of French songs in which she scored 


a huge success. 


Irving Berlin Quits Publishing 

The popular composer of light music, Irving Berlin, 
has severed his connection with the publishing firm of 
Watterson, Berlin & Snyder, and hereafter will be a free 
lance, disposing of publishing rights as he sees fit. Berlin 
is still a sergeant in the army, which he entered as a pri- 
vate shortly before the draft law went into effect. He 
expects his discharge shortly. 


























Mr. John Powell, 











Aeolian Hall, New York City. 
My dear Powell: 


Detroit. 


and poetry. 











the piano. 


to do it again. 
With kindest regards, 
Most sincerely yours, 











A TRIBUTE TO 


JOHN POWELL 


FROM OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


Care of Winton & Livingston, Managers: - 


I want to tell you again how much I -enjoyed your 
"Rhapsodie Negre" when you played it with my orchestra in 
It was a pleasure to rehearse and to study a work 
of so much originality; a work so full of imagination, fire 
It was a greater pleasure still when it came 
to the public performance of it for then we enjoyed not only 
the composition but also your splendid rendition of it at 
I sincerely hope we shall have the opportunity 


January 13th, 1919. 














NEXT RECITAL, CARNEGIE HALL, FEB. 3, at 8.15 
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CLAUDIA MUZIO 
tHe BEST SANTEUZZA 


scores Triumph in “Cavalleria Rusticana” at 
Metropolitan Opera House, January 20 


Acclaimed by the New York 
Critics as follows: 


Claudia Muzio’s intense singing and acting 
of Santuzza was not alone the finest individual 
achievement but the single one among the prin- 
cipals which touched distinction.— W orld. 





Miss Muzio, in appearance, dramatic vocal- 
ism and really intense action, brought Calvé 
pointedly and pleasantly to mind; higher 
praise than this I can hardly bestow.—Regi- 
nald De Koven in Herald. 





In “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Miss Muzio’s 
singing and acting were supremely fine.— 
Tribune. 





No one can deny that dramatically Miss 
Muzio was one of the most realistic and emo- 
tionally compelling of the long line of San- 
tuzzas on the Metropolitan Opera stage.— 
Globe. 





A brilliant audience enjoyed “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” with Claudia Muzio. Recalls 
were numerous.-—T'imes. 





There was “Cavalleria” with a Santuzza by 
Claudia Muzio so dramatically impassioned 
that it will not soon be forgotten.—Evening 


W orld. 


Claudia Muzio gave a stirring impersona- 
tion of Santuzza—her appearance and _ her 
temperament are exactly suited to the role.— 


American. 


© Mishkin, N.Y. 
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IF YOUR COPY IS LATE 


Because of the unprecedented transporta- 
tion conditions, all periodicals will frequent- 
ly be delivered late. If your copy of the 
Musical Courier does not reach you on time 
please do not write complaining of the de- 
lay, as it is beyond our power to prevent it. 
Until transportation conditions are im- 
proved these delays and irregularities are 
unavoidable. 




















The best friend the American composer has today 
American composer. 
ce" Ween 
rheatres, concert halls and other amusement 
places contributed about $45,000,000 gross in war 
taxes in 1918, 


is the 


<& 

Now that it is no longer necessary for the musi- 
cian to give his services for the public need, will the 
public do anything to assist the musician’s need ? 

on 6 

The Minneapolis Orchestra gave 180 concerts in 
1917-18, thirty-seven of which took place in the 
home city. The organization toured as far as the 
Pacific Coast, last January and February. 





eumpue ee 
\ pipe organ is to be installed in the Pueblo, Col., 
new city hall, as a memorial to the Pueblo County 
hoys who were killed in the war. The movement 
for the memorial was inaugurated by the Pueblo 
Musical Society. 
cccaaentiiailees 
How is this for five days of pianists in New 
York? Wednesday of last week, Cortot and Legin- 
ska; Thursday, Rachmaninoff and Bauer; Friday, 
Gabrilowitsch; Saturday, Hofmann; Sunday, No- 
vaes, Godowsky, and Gabrilowitsch’s second ap- 
pearance. 


a Sa 
Welcome back, “Robin Hood”! You have been 
away from New York for many a year and we pre- 
dict a great and lasting success for you when the 
Society of American Singers revive you next week 
at the Park Theater, New York, with a splendid 
And congratulations, Reginald De Koven! 
a wen 
From February 16 to February 22 (Washington’s 
Birthday) there is to be a national week of song in 
this country. It is purposed, furthermore, to make 
an annual event of this big “Sing.” Many musical 
educators, public officials, and heads of large organ 
izations are hearty sponsors of the movement and 
each community is requested to do its utmost to 
start a singing organization along broadly popular 
lines in order to help in the local and national civic 


cast, 
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welfare and the maintenance of the proper patriotic 
spirit. 
a 

At the Actors’ Fund benefit, to be held in Phila- 
delphia, February 7, the orchestra of the occasion 
is playing free. This is an example which New 
York orchestras doubtless would follow if the rules 
of their union permitted them to do so. 

a 

The season at La Scala, Milan, closed on Decem- 
ber 15 with the final performance of “Aida.” 
Owing to the illness of the bass, Nazzareno De 
Angelis, the final performance of Boito’s “Mefisto- 
feles,” and Rossini’s “Moses,” were abandoned. 

a Son 

John Quine, the young baritone who made such a 
successful debut at Aeolian Hall on the afternoon 
of January 17, is an artist-pupil of Herbert With- 
erspoon, who, owing to the result of Mr. Quine’s 
recital, has been able to place him under manage- 
ment of the Wolfsohn Bureau. 

~ Oy 

Bravo, Burlington, Vermont! In the face of 
many difficulties, it insisted upon a concert by the 
French Orchestra, though it is a city of only 
21,000 inhabitants, and when it finally had the con- 
cert (given on the last evening of the orchestra’s 
stay in America) it supported it handsomely. 

a Cn 

Pasquale Amato, splendid baritone and actor that 
he is, won a success in Cuba which can only be de- 
scribed as a triumph. So great was the acclaim 
which greeted him from public and press alike that, 
after his very first appearance, Impresario Bracale 
engaged him for an extra month and, incidentally, 
proceeded to raise the prices for all the Amato per- 
formances. 

ae een 

A soloist, singing in a western city, wished to 
add one or two of the popular patriotic songs to 
her program as encores, but the management of 
the concert requested her not to do so, saying that 
it felt that the audience now demanded songs of 
“love and spring” anything, in fact, with no refer- 
ence to the war. This fact is mentioned here 
merely to show without question, how the wind is 
beginning to blow. 

soneceneliliiitimane 

The Institute of France, of which Henri Rabaud, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, was 
recently elected a member is made up of members 
of the five great French academies: |’Académie des 
Beaux-Arts; l’Académie Francaise ; |’Académie des 
Sciences; l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
I.ecttres; l’Académie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques. M. Rabaud’s musical colleagues in the 
institute are Camille Saint-Saéns, Theodore Dubois, 
FE, Paladilhe, Gabriel Fauré et Gustave Charpentier. 

——_@—___ 

During the “Flu” ban in St. Louis, all the musi- 
cal studios were forced to close for four days by 
order of the local health authorities. The order 
was issued that if two persons were in one studio at 
the same time they would be fined $50 each. In 
the meanwhile all the St. Louis saloons had their 
back doors open, and from their studio windows 
the music teachers could see many persons going 
into the beer and whiskey emporiums. Sometimes 
the ways of our great republic are past understand- 
ing. 

Italy established a strict separate censorship on 
music during the war and experts examined all 
outgoing printed and manuscript tonal matter to 
detect possible utilization of the symbols of notation 
as a medium of spying and conveying information 
to the enemy. The work was carried on in three 
Italian cities. Milan censored all music _ musical 
manuscripts destined for Switzerland; Genoa per- 
formed the same functions for the American mar- 
ket, and Bologna had the censorship of music for 
all the other neutral countries. 

antennae 

From the National Federation of Music Clubs 
comes the call te attend the eleventh biennial con- 
vention of the association, to be held June 26 to 
July 5, 1919, at Peterboro, N. H. “Every mem- 
ber of the Federation,” says the N. F. M. C., “every 
musician, every friend of music, will want to join 
this pilgrimage, will want to pay tribute to our be- 
loved and revered composer, will want to give en- 
couragement and support to the maintenance of the 
permanent home for creative art which has been 
established by the Edward MacDowell Memorial 
Association at Peterboro.” The festival will be 
inaugurated by the “American Music Sunday” with 
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special services in all the Peterboro churches. 
Business sessions, concerts, addresses, excursions, 
social gatherings, illuminations, pageants, etc., are 
to follow. 
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cecil eetsiinny 
Strange as it may appear, the role of Santuzza in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” was not sung for many 
years by an Italian, at the Metropolitan Opera, until 
last week when Claudia Muzio undertook the part 
and performed it with such tonal and dramatic ef- 
fect that she earned tumultuous plaudits and unani- 
mous press praises. Apropos, Mlle. Muzio is en- 
gaged to sing at the Colon Theater, Buenos Aires, 
next summer, for 10,000 francs per hearing, and will 
sail for South America after the end of her busy 
operatic season here. 
ow Coen 
It is a most disconcerting and annoying experi- 
ence for concert, opera, and theater goers when 
they are given a program booklet containing from 
twelve to twenty-four pages filled with advertising 
matter, in the midst of which, tucked away in some 
spot difficult to find, is the program of the per- 
formance. Of course even the most naive person 
knows that the object of the scheme is to force the 
audience to read the advertisements in the book. 
This may be good business for the promoters of the 
books but it is a demnition nuisance for the person 
who is forced to turn over page after page each 
time it is necessary to refer to the program of the 
current event. 
campeaietledptickownstp 
The suggestion of Reginald De Koven, in the 
Herald, that the owners of the Metropolitan Opera 
donate that institution to the nation or to our city, 
is a very splendid one, especially as he adds that 
the deed of gift should make it obligatory to pro- 
duce operas by native Americans. The spectacle 
of the New York municipality or the United States 
Government suddenly finding itself with an Opera 
on its hands, must arouse smiles among that part of 
our population which is aware of the exact relation 
of art to our political life. By the way, Mr. De 
Koven points out, too, that the first half of the 
Metropolitan season is gone—and no American 
opera has been heard there as yet. 
aniliiiicenieal 
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Evidently there is to be no let up in the fight on 
the New York ticket speculators. Recently the city 
passed an ordinance compelling them to take out 
licenses and limiting them to a profit of 50 cents 
on each ticket they sell. Now the State Legislature 
is interesting itself in the matter and last week a 
bill relating thereto was introduced at Albany. The 
measure prohibits any person or corporation from 
selling tickets for theaters or places of public en- 
tertainment at a price in excess of advertised or 
printed rates and from establishing any office or 
agency for such purpose. The owner, lessee or oc- 
cupant of a building must not permit such illegal 
sale in any part of the building. 

a we 


Charles Hackett, the new tenor at the Metro- 
politan who makes his debut there on Friday even- 
ing of this week recently began to receive con- 
gratulatory telegrams from Italy, the reason for 
which he did not know. Now, although the official 
documents in the case have not reached him, the 
Italian musical papers bring notice that the Order 
of the Crown of Italy has been bestowed upon him 
in recognition of his services as a foremost ex- 
ponent of Italian musical art. There are few 
Americans who have ever been honored with this 
distinction. In Italy Mr. Hackett is entitled to be 
called “Cavaliere.” The honor is well deserved and 
Mr. Hackett has the heartiest congratulations of 
the MusIcaL CcurIER. 


DAVID HOCHSTEIN 


With the passing of Lieutenant David Hochstein, 
killed on the field of battle in France, one of the 
most talented of American musicians has gone on. 
After his long sojourn abroad for study, where his 
concerts throughout Europe .had won general 
recognition for him, he had not been long enough 
in his home country for his own people as a whole 
to recognize his true standing as an artist. The 
discerning few, however, already knew him as one 
of the great violinists of the day and his playing 
rapidly was winning for him universal recognition 
of that fact. As a man his character was most 
rare, and as a son, nothing can speak for him more 
clearly than his own last letter to his mother, 
printed on another page of this issue. Words are 
too empty to speak in praise of the dead hero who 
cheerfully and voluntarily gave his all for his 
country. Hail, David, and farewell! 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 





Another Voice from Poland 
We are in receipt of the attached very interesting 
communication and we reprint it in full, for we 
feel that after our recent lengthy say on Paderew- 
ski and Poland, the other side is entitled to an 


unabbreviated hearing. Oyez, oyez, then: 
New York, January 25, 1919. 
Mr. Dear Mr. Liesiine: 

Owing to the fact that you have favored me, in a recent 
issue of the Musica Courter, not only with flattering 
epithets, for which your kindness alone is responsible, but 
also with a quotation of which I would have to bear the 
responsibility, | must ask of your fair-mindedness and hos- 
pitality to heed a “polite but firm” protest. 

No loyal and self-respecting Pole—and no unprejudiced 
student of history, past and present—could speak of “re- 
habilitation along lines that are right and just,” for 
Poland, champion and pioneer of right, justice and toler- 

‘ance, whose hands were never stained with innocent blood 
and who fell a prey to coalescing greeds in a selfish 
world. “Rehabilitation” belongs to her murderers of yore 
and slanderers of today. To Poland, along the lines of 
right and justice, an old and glorious tradition may suffice, 
quickened perhaps by new virtues, acquired in the hard 
schooling of adversity. 

I do not propose 2 extend the “lecture” of which I al- 
ready seem guilty, by answering the questions raised in 
your editorial on Polish politics. But in appreciation of 
its “very intelligent and cultured” author—to return the 
compliment in utter sincerity—I will be glad to invite him 
to my forthcoming lecture at Columbia University in the 


hope of showing him, conclusively, that the Musicar 
Courter is “staking its money on the wrong horse” by 
seemingly doubting the righteousness—not expediency 


alone—of Polish claims whose first sponsor has been the 
august President of this great and free Republic. 
Yours very truly, 
SIGISMOND STOJOWSKI. 

We are glad that we are not taken to task more 
severely by Mr, Stojowski, and we shall avail our- 
selves gladly, for our private information, of his 
invitation to hear him speak on the Polish question. 

In the meantime we were right when we doubted 
the truth of the recent daily paper reports that 
Paderewski had been shot at and wounded. The 
latest cable advices bring the news that no such 
incident took place. Someone was trying to make 
propaganda out of the sensational canard, 

Paderewski is reported to have addressed a 
notice to Poland’s representatives in other coun- 
tries, announcing his assumption of the duties of 
Premier and Foreign Minister, “at the request of 
the Chief of State, Generalissimo Pilsudski.” We 
are curious to know what kind of a government 
has a “Chief of State,” a “Generalissimo,” and a 
“Premier and Foreign Minister.” 

Exonerating the Cat 

Before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House of Representatives in 
Washington an investigation is in progress. 
J. Ogden Armour, prince of Chicago pork packers 
is the chief witness. The chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, declares that “when a big con- 
cern ramifies into other fields to the detriment of 
legitimate business it is time to call a halt.” Mr. 
Armour justifies his selling potash, perfume, and 
soap, as legitimate adjuncts to the very wholesale 
meat business. sv a similar commercial relation,” 
he spoke, ‘“‘a violin bow becomes cousin to the paper 
label on a tin can.” It seems, says one citizen critic, 
“that the strings from which Elman and the other fiddle 
magicians pull waves of delicious sound come originally 
from the stock yards. Catgut should read cattle gut. The 
marketing of musical strings led the Chicago packer to 
market “the logical associates of musical strings and that 
is how we happen to have violin bows for sale.” 

The packers, it would appear, print all their own 
labels for tin cans, and when the season is not busy, 
they print them for other establishments. At least. 
tle Washington hearing will serve to cure the gen- 
eral public of the belief that violin catgut comes 
from cats and not from the entrails of sheep. 


Conductors and the Wagner Question 

At his very delightful children’s symphony con- 
cert at Aeoiian Hall last Saturday forenoon, Walter 
Damrosch prefaced the “Tannhauser” march with a 
heartfelt little speech in which he explained that 
the trumpet calls represented the entrance of mighty 
personages, such as those now gathered in Paris 
for the Peace Conference. “To bring it home to 
ourselves,” continued the speaker, “it is like a 
greeting to father and mother, the heads of the 
family, coming down to breakfast in the morning.” 

But to grown ups, too, Mr. Damrosch recom- 


mends the hearing of the much maligned Wagner. 
In an official note he says that for the present he 
will not play works by living German composers 





or allow the German language to be sung at his 
concerts. “But I consider Wagner a genius,” he 
adds, “one who not only wrote his principal works 
asa political exile in Switzerland, but whose music 
has become a world heritage. I therefore, hold that 
certain instrumental excerpts from the Wagnerian 
music dramas may properly be played at this time.” 
The Japanese angle on this Wagner business 
also is worth studying. Koscak Yamada, com- 
poser and conductor, of Tokio, was taken to task 
by some of our local patriots who are making war 
on music, and given Hail Columbia because he put 
Wagner on his program at his Carnegie Hall con- 
cert last week. Yamada’s answers to the art-baiters 
was this: ‘The Imperial Academy of Tokio, in 
1916, gave a concert attended by the Empress and 
many Ambassadors of the allied nations in the Far 
East, and on that occasion, owing to the state of 
war existing, all Teutonic works were omitted. At 
the close, the Empress sent for the Director, to say 
that she did not consider that the Japanese Govern- 
ment was waging a war against German music, and 
that ‘it was her desire to have compositions of all 
German composers represented on all future pro- 
grams.” 
VARIATIONETTES 
’aderewski seems to have struck a popular chord. 
—Morning Telegraph. 
id ¥. 
Bauer and Thibaud played a Beethoven sonata in 
“M major,” according to the Times. More ultra- 


modernity. 
Rneme*e 


Marconi is credited with inventing some sort of 
new machine that is to communicate successfully 
with the stars. This causes Gatti-Casazza to smile 
indulgently. 

eRe 

Make your plans to attend the Lockport (N. Y.) 
American Music Festival next September. A. A 
Van De Mark assured us last week that “it’s going 
to be a hummer,” and as we have had an inside 
look over his list of artists we agree with him very 
emphatically. 

ners 

The Tribune of January 21 has a column labelled 
“Opera” and another called “Music,” a most signif- 
icant differentiation, 


ze 
’ i izz music intoxicates the masses,” corresponds 
B. F., “therefore should it not come under the Pro- 
hibition ban?” Correct. Jazz is a musical cocktail 
ReeRre 


And B. F. continues: “Another thought | that 
strikes me, is that Richard Strauss serves us lim- 
burger cheese on a Limoges platter and tries to 
make us think it’s terrapin.” 

nme 

To get away from the bill of fare, we are re- 
minded of the young lady at the recent Mischa 
Elman birthday party who told us that she consid- 
ers Stravinsky’s vocal compositions, “Words With- 
out Song.” 


2eme 
And then we have Harold Bauer talking to 
Marion Bauer, the composer, and saying at a 


Flonzaley Quartet concert where that organization 
was playing the little Stravinsky sketches: “We're 
all giggling at these pieces and think them a joke. 
But wouldn't it be a joke on us if they’re no joke ?” 
ere 

It should be interesting to musicians to know that 
at the present time the demand for plain upright 
pianos has dwindled considerably on the part of 
the purchasing public, the market being confined 
largely to grands and 7 ee al aca 


The Wagner question resolves itself into four 
phases: There are persons who desire Wagner 
operas in English, those who -would like to have 
them in German, those who don’t wish them at all, 
and those who don’t care where, when or how they 
are given. 

eee 

Soon the complete Wagner concert. The recent 
Philharmonic Society record of three Wagner 
numbers on one program has been broken by the 
Symphony Society of New York which gave a 
Philadelphia concert January 22 and played four 
compositions by the naughty Richard—prelude to 
“Lohengrin,” the “Apprentices’ Dance” from 
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‘Meistersinger,” “Good Friday Spell” from ‘“Parsi- 
fal” and “Forest Sounds” from “Siegfried.” The 
Philadelphia Orchestra had the prelude and “Love 
Death” from “Tristan and Isolde” on its programs 
of January 24 and 25. 
¥ Ld 

On the southeast corner of Seventy-second 
street and Columbus avenue, a large brass sign af- 
fixed to a house bears the name of a foreigner and 
under it the legend: “European Voice Specialist.” 
We thought that aorta thing had died about 1914 


At its next two New York concerts (February 6 
and 8) the Boston Orchestra will play, respectively, 
the fifth symphony by Beethoven, and the second 


symphony by Brahms. 
® Ld 


Josef Hofmann was interviewed by the New 
York W orld, on the relation between color and 
music. “The relation between color and music,” 
he answered to the first question, “is something like 
the relation between shoes and horseradish. It 
hasn’t been found yet.” From that moment the in- 
terview drooped and died. 

nerRre*e 

The Herald of last Sunday publishes four col- 
umns of incisive comment—informative, authorita- 
tive, ironical—about the paid claque at the 
Metropolitan. It prints a picture of the leader, 
Schultz, and tells about his methods. It quotes 
admissions from Metropolitan employees, to the 
effect that they are familiar with Schultz, his work- 
ers, and their mission in our temple of art. Of 
course the Herald exposé will end the claque nui- 
sance at the Metropolitan; of course it will. 

nme 


Henri Rabaud, too, is discovering the American 
composer. At its January 24 and 25 concerts, the 
Boston Syanphony Orchestra played Henry Had- 
ley’s “Symphonic Fantasia.” 

nrme”e 

Make Paderewski president of Poland, so that 
the Germans will have to face the music.—Indian- 
apolis Star. 

Rere 

The Dallas (Tex.) News suggests as a title for 
the song the homegoing Greman troops might use: 
“Hail, the Vanquished Victor Comes.” 

a 


“Josef Hofmann’s American program of last 
Saturday was alright for ‘a la carte,’” said one un- 
solic ited commentator to us—we could not be present 
as we were listening to the ocean symphony down at 
Atlantic City—“but I don’t think I would care for 
it as ‘table d’hote.’” It sounds clever, but what 
does it mean? 
RRR, 
After all, why should not Paderewski be the man 
to bring harmony to Poland ?—New York World 
mere 


King George reminded President Wilson that the 
American people “speak the tongue of Shakespeare 
and Milton,” but he was tactful enough not to ask 
him why we don’t sing it at our opera houses. 

Rn ne 


Alfred Cortot is another Frenchman who does not 
seem to understand the political significance of 
music. At his recital here last week he played 
Schubert, Schumann, Weber, and Mendelssohn. 

nae 


Mr. Paderewski, who is an adept at pounding the 


ivory, should be able to direct the heads of the 
Bolsheviki in Russia to some better purpose. 
Newton Kansan. 

eRe 


It is strange that the doctors of music usually 
are the last ones to learn to diagnose the newest 
musical diseases. 

eR RF 

Wholesale pianism reigned at the Century Thea- 
ter on Saturday when the Actors’ Fund had its big 
benefit there. At one time these ten musicians held 
forth simultaneously — Victor Herbert, Jerome 
Kern, Rudolph Friml, Gustave Kerker, A. Baldwin 
Sloane, Raymond Hubbell, Louis A. Hirsch, Lieut 
B. C. Hilliam, Silvio Hein and Harry Carroll. One 
of our esteemed morning contemporaries spoke of 
the group as “the ten greatest American com 
posers.” nee 

I suppose after Paderewski has served one term 
as prime minister he will, as usual, expect an en- 
core.—Morning Telegraph. 

ne 


“When critics disagree they must be wrong,” 
wisely says wise Pitts Sanborn in the Globe of 
January 24. a 

The Herald (January 24) opines that “Jascha 
Heifetz played a new concerto” at the January 23 
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Philharmonic concert. The Herald is right. 


Beethoven concerto is ever new. 
r 


Half the opera prima donnas do not know how 
the other half manage to make a success. 
nme 


The 


Alfred Hertz is following the example of three 
other orchestras of note by programming Harold 
Rauer’s Duo-Art Piano record of Saint-Saéns’ G 
minor concerto. The number is the solo feature at 
the fifth regular symphony concert in San Fran- 
cisco, January 31 and February 2. In this way a 
great pianist may in time be able to remain comfort- 
ably in New York while he “plays” at half a dozen 
symphony concerts simultaneously throughout the 
country, and nonchalantly draws royalties on the 
performances, ‘his saves traveling expenses for 
the pianist and is cheaper for the orchestras. 
\propos, we know we do not hurt Bauer’s feelings 
when we say that his Duo-Art record is as good as 
his in persona conveyance. 

Rn eR 

It was pianists’ carnival in New York last week, 

when within the space of seven days the metropolis 


heard Cortot, Bauer, Gabrilowitsch, Leginska, 


Novaes, Ganz, Godowsky, Rachmanioff, and 
Grainger. 

Lieut. John Philip Sousa spelled breakage for 
targets at the Pinehurst, N. C., shoot recently, He 
demolished 322 targets out of a possible 375. 

a id 

We learn, since publishing our suggestion last 

week for a National Association for American 


Music, that a similar body has been formed recently 
in England. It is called the British Music Society 
and its aim is to assert at home and abroad the im- 
portance of British music of all periods and to se- 
cure more favorable conditions for the continued 
production and development of British music of the 
highest class. The British Music Society enrolls 
not only practising musicians, professional and 
amateur, but all who are conscious of the national 
importance of music as an element in culture. 
Among the charter members are A, J. Balfour, 
Lord De Walden, Sir Joseph Beecham, Sir Charles 
Stanford, Sir Edward Elgar, Landon Ronald, Sir 
\lexander Mackenzie, Bernard Shaw, Granville 
Barker, etc. Well, Messrs. Rockefeller, Carnegie, 
Kahn, Astor, Vanderbilt, Mackay, Gould, Schwab, 
Gary, Horatio Parker, Chadwick, Carpenter, De- 
lamarter, Cadman, De Koven, Sousa, Herbert, 
Foote, Stillman-Kelley, Goldmark, Mason, Dam- 
rosch, and others ¢ 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 
Sa 


BRINGING THE PIGS TO MARKET 


“This little pig went to market, and this little pig 
stayed at home.” So said our mothers, friends and 
nurses in the very early stages of our careers when 
our delicate pink fingers and toes were considered 
worthy of poetical comment. Why one pig should 
have gone while another remained was not a 
problem to be considered at that time. We were 
content to accept the statement on the authority of 
the stater that one pig went to market and another 
pig stayed at home. Perhaps the reason why our 
very much older friends do not twist and count our 
fingers and toes now is for fear that we would 
demand explanations. 

We are reasoning creatures at last. We ask why 
and wherefore. We seek whence and whither. We 
often wonder why certain songs and piano solos we 
have composed in the flood tide of our emotional 
inspiration act exactly like the little pigs that grew 
erstwhile on our tiny hands and feet. Some of 
them go to market and some remain at home. Some 
of our most highly valued compositions remain at 
home. Some of them go to market. A few of our 
inspired works are really too good to be compared 
to pigs at all. Instead of pig say rara avis, which 
is Patin for rare bird. Call our best work rara 
avis then. 

A farmer who took a rara avis to market would 
have more difficulty in selling it than he would have 
with a good specimen of pig. Buyers want pigs 
and sheep, not rare birds of paradise. The whole 
secret of success as a merchant is to have what the 
public wants. Frequently young composers con- 
sider their art to be in an exalted plane far above 
markets and shops. They write for the cultured 
classes and not for the common masses. They write 
for their health or their own amusement, in fact, 
and actually feel themselves flattered when the gen- 
eral public passes by their lofty creations and runs 
after the cheap and tawdry productions of lowly 
music makers. 

There is no denying the fact that many of the 
greatest musical works have been neglected by the 
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contemporaries of the composers of the works. But 
a neglected composer has no right to believe that 
because his works are neglected they are therefore 
great works. The public refuses to buy any product 
it does not care for, whether that product is good, 
bad, or indifferent, The composer whose works are 
never studied, played or sung, exerts no influence 
whatsoever. He might just as well spare himself 
the trouble of writing down his ideas. Let him 
wander by the brook side “in the leafy month of 
June,” or muse by the fire in December, or sail upou 
the briny ocean dreaming his vasty dreams in 
silent imagination. If he derives a certain amount 
of pleasure from his dreams let him be satisfied. 
But why should he waste perfectly good paper and 
precious time in writing down what no one will 
read or hear? Why shut himself up in solitude out 
of the sunlight and far from the flowery fields to 
make black marks on paper for no eye to decipher 
and no mind to comprehend? 

Why be illogical? Why write for no reader and 
compose for no hearer? We know well enough, 
however, that all the composers of every land and 
school would like to be popular. No composer yet 
known to the historian or discovered by the anti- 
quarian has ever objected to his music being bought 
and paid for. They do not write for money, so 
they say; but they never refuse money for their 
music when it sells. 

Every biography tells of the composer’s delight 
on receiving money for his work. If a wealthy man 
bought up a composer’s works as fast as they were 
written and destroyed them at once there would 
then be some justifiable reason for a composer to 
refuse to write for money. The composer wants 
his work to be known. Probably he thinks more of 
his reputation than he does of the money he makes 
by his composition. As there are no foolish rich 
men to buy music for destruction. the composer 
must rely on the great public to purchase his works. 
It follows, therefore, that reputation and money 
both depend on the sale of the music. A composer 
who gets no money for his work is getting no repu- 
tation. How much fame can a composer get from 
the sale of two or three hundred copies of a work? 
Let us say that the population of the United States 
is 100,000,000. What is the value of a name that 
is known to one person in a million? Yet there are 
thousands of musical works published which do not 
sell to the extent of one hundred copies. Could a 
composer of a song that was limited in sale to one 
hundred copies be called a representative American 
composer? Whom does he represent? A composer 
who wrote a song that sold to the extent of 
1,000,000 copies would write for only 1 per cent. 
of the American public. Yet 1,000,000 copies are 
an enormous number. Very few of the most popu- 
lar songs sell to the extent of half-a-million. Mos 
composers would be overjoyed to sell 100,000 copies 
of a work. How can they write such a work? 

We may be certain that a composer will not be- 
come popular by writing in a style that is a chopin- 
wagnerbrahmsstrauss jumble of echoes and reminis- 
cences. The composers who become popular with 
the masses write what the masses like. The com- 
posers who get a more or less permanent reputation 
among capable judges always have a new message 
or a novel way of telling the old message. The 
composer who fails utterly is the man who has 
nothing for either the vulgar masses or the cultured 
classes. Such a musician is the man who feels it 
beneath him to write down to the public and who is 
nevertheless unable to write up to the public that 
demands a new style in the composer to be admitted 
to the circle of the elect. That is why so many ex- 
cellent musicians are failures as composers. That 
is likewise the reason why so many untrained and 
ordinary men compose such numbers of popular 
songs. 

Rarely does a highly trained composer write with 
such enormous popular success as Arthur Sullivan 
wrote. There were several of Sullivan’s compa- 
triots who looked down on him for deigning to 
write popular music. But how much good for the 
music of England have the unknown compositions 
of Sullivan’s disparagers done? What untold 
pleasure has Sullivan given to millions throughout 
the world by writing works the millions’ wanted 
to hear! 

No one has yet discovered how to tell what will 
be successful with the public. It is much easier to 
know what will not be popular. The composer may 
be sure that he will never reach the public by going 
in a contrary direction and he should make up his 
mind at once whether he is going to imitate the 
great master’s music for the sake of his health or 
write popular music for the benefit of the public as 
well as for wealth. Music that the public never 
hears is utterly wasted. The composer must go to 
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his public or die unknown. If the public taste is 
low so much the worse for the composer. But if he 
does not get the public ear he will never help to 
raise the public taste and his best efforts will be to 
no purpose whatsoever. 

he composer ought to have a thorough training 
in the theory and practice of musical composition, 
but not a training which gives him a foreign style 
simply to learn the universal la: e of music and 
and teaches him to despise the characteristics of his 
national style. He should study his public after he 
has studied music. He should do as the American 
novelists do aiter they have learned the English 
language. They do not write London stories like 
Dickens or Indian tales like Kipling—authors who 
knew the places they described. The American 
composer, however, is only too prone to reflect the 
style of German and French composers. He ought 
then write in an American style. The popular songs 
of the day are successful because they are in the 
popular style. That they are well or badly written 
is merely incidental. A trained musician could 
write them correctly. He must take to market what 
the market people want, however, if he is to be a 
successful composer. The little pig that stays at 
home will be the foreigner. 

cnptatenneal icine 


ITALIA REDENTA 


From the moment that Italy went into the war, 
the phrase “Italia Irredenta” was on every lip— 
Unredeemed Italy. Finally there came a few short 
weeks of astounding victory for Italy and astound- 
ing defeat for Austria—and there was no more 
“Italia Irredenta.” All the fair Italian lands, so 
long under foreign dominion, had been redeemed, 
to remain forever an “Italia Redenta.” But in the 
world of music there is one field in which Italy has 
been unredeemed for a long, long time—that of 
absolute music. Though she has led the world in 
the production of opera and fathered the supreme 
genius of that branch of art—Giuseppe Verdi— 
since the days of the Scarlattis, father and son, 
there has scarce been an Italian name of sufficient 
prominence to deserve a place in the foremost ranks 
of the creators of absolute music. Today, however, 
a band of young champions is arising there, most 
of them moderns of the moderns, who are writing 
music that challenges comparison with the contem- 
porary work of the youth of any other country. 
The names of these Pinna Pat are scarcely known 
outside of Italy but now the Italian Ministry of the 
Interior is taking an active interest in spreading the 
knowledge of them and their works abroad. In 
this country the Ministry has selected the Flonzaley 
Quartet—the Italian members of which, Messrs. 
Betti and Ara, are the two best known Italian musi- 
cians outside of opera in this country—as the me- 
dium for distribution of the works in the United 
States ; and it is through the courtesy of the quartet, 
and especially of Messrs. Betti and Ara, that the 
Musicat Courter is able to present herewith a 
glance at the leaders of this new Italian movement 
in music, many of whose principal works will soon 
be heard in our larger cities. 

Prominent among them is Alfredo Casella. Born 
in Piedmont thirty-six years ago, he was educated 
musically at the Paris Conservatory and is as well 
known in France as in Italy. Concert artist, lec- 
turer on music and journalist—founder of the pa- 
per, Ars Nuova—he succeeded the late Giovanni 
Sgambati as professor of piano at the Academy of 
Saint Cecilia, Rome, a post which he now holds. 
He has written many piano compositions. For or- 
chestra his principal works are “Heroic Elegy” and 
“Italy,” two symphonic poems; a symphony in B 
flat ; and a new composition, “Pages from the War,” 
which has just been received in this country. Walter 
Damrosch examined it and was so impressed that 
he will play it at an early concert of the New York 
Symphony Society. 

Vincenzo di Tommasini, another of the young 
champions, was born at Rome, thirty-eight years 
ago. He is a university man, holding the degree of 
doctor of letters and composes because of his love 
of music. Among his works are numerous compo- 
sitions for piano; a sonata for violin and piano, 
“Erotic Poem,” which will be played in this country 
by Jacques Thibaud; a one act opera, “Just 
Fortune,” to his own libretto; a ballet written espe- 
cially for the Diaghileff company, which won suc- 
cess in Italy, France and Spain; and “Chiare di 
Luna” (Light of the Moon), a nocturne for or- 
chestra, first played under Toscanini at Milan in 
January, 1918, at one of the great concerts in aid 
of war charities organized by the illustrious 
maestro. The Flonzaley Quartet has submitted this 
last work to Frederick Stock, of Chicago, who has 
written of it in the most enthusiastic terms and will 
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play it as soon as he returns to the leadership of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

A third young Italian is Ildebrando Pizetti, of 
Parma, director of the Royal Conservatory of that 
city, which reckons both Toscanini and Campanini 
among its distinguished graduates. Pizetti is thirty- 
seven years old. He composed the incidental music 
for two of d’Annunzio’s best known plays—‘La 
Nave” and “Pisanella”—and in 1917 a three act 
opera of his “Fedra,” won considerable success at 
La Scala, Milan. Leopold Stokowski, conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, now has the prelude to 


“Fedra,” sent to him by the Flonzaleys, and it will. 


doubtless appear on a Philadelphia program. 

There is a thirty-tour-year-old man from Venice, 
Francesco Malipiero, (notice that all of them are 
close together in the same decade) who took all the 
prizes there were to be taken in Rome while he was 
studying there. The Academy of Saint Cecilia has 
an annual competition for orchestral and chamber 
music. When Malipiero competed for it, he wrote 
no less than seven different compositions under as 
many different “mottoes” and took both the prizes 
offered, first and second, something that had never 
happened before in the history of the competition. 
In the year 1914 his opera “Canossa” won the an- 
nual operatic prize oftered by the City of Rome 
and was presented at the Teatro Costanzi- there. 
His latest orchestral work, with the enigmatic title 
of “Pause del Silenzio”—Pauses in the Silence— 
created a genuine sensation when first played in 
Italy a year ago. Henri Rabaud, conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, received this work 
from the Flonzaleys and it will soon be played by 
that organization. 

The fifth member of the quintet of Italian mod- 
erns is Ottorino Resphigi. He was born at Bo- 
logna thirty-seven years ago and is now professor 
of composition at the Academy of Saint Cecilia, 
Rome. “He has composed a quartet and a quintet 
for strings, a symphonic poem, “Archesa,” a sonata 
for violin and piano, and “Semirama,” an opera pre- 
sented at Bologna in 1913. His latest important 
work is a symphonic poem, “Fontane di Roma,” 
(The Fountains of Rome) which won striking suc- 
cess at one of Toscanini’s Milan concerts. This 
work is also in this country and the Flonzaleys ex- 
pect that one of the New York orchestras will play 
it this season. 

American musicians and music lovers will wel- 
come with much pleasure the opportunity to hear 
what young Italy is doing in absolute music. Exe- 
cuted, as these works are to be, by our foremost 
orchestras, there will be ample chance to judge of 
their worth, And all who love the art of music 
will be glad to welcome Italy back to that branch of 
music from which her composers have so long been 
absent, a branch which is commonly rated as the 
highest and finest. The Italian composers are, per- 
haps, hardly to blame for having neglected absolute 
music for so long. Even today Italy has but one 
symphony orchestra—that of the Augusteo, Rome— 
which can and does regularly perform the works of 
these younger men, whereas the opera composer 
finds a publisher and an impresario always ready 
to lend an ear to any work of promise. But with 
these energetic young men and others clamoring 
for a hearing conditions are bound to be otherwise 
and there will soon be an “Italia Redenta” in music 
as well as in history. 

niece sissnnente 


COMMUNITY MUSIC 


We are often asked if we believe in community 
singing. The question is so vague that we hardly 
know what to answer. Perhaps our correspondents 
wish to know if we believe that community singing 
does good. We certainly think it does good—a very 
great deal of good. We are perfectly well aware 
that the singing of a trained oratorio choir of 
picked voices is better than the work done by any 
community chorus, and if the standard for choral 
performances was to be fixed by the community 
chorus we would most strenuously oppose com- 
munity singing. But we consider community sing- 
ing to be on a par with junior and high school work, 
to which no one can object on the grounds that col- 
lege and university work is much more advanced. 
Community singing must not be judged as some- 
thing that has arrived but as something which is 
progressing. Even the worst singer in a community 
chorus is improved by a course of practice, and we 
have never yet heard of a good singer who became 
worse by helping in a community choir. Choral 
singing promotes social intercourse. It is whole- 
some exercise for the lungs. It develops a sense of 
rhythm. It unquestionably gives pleasure to the 


singer. Too many unfriendly critics overlook the 
fact that the singers are doing their work for their 
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own amusement. Professional chorus singers at the 
opera house work for the pleasure of the public and 
they get paid for their work. But the community 
singer goes to rehearsals, tries to learn something 
about the music, improves his taste and gets a great 
deal of pleasure from the trouble he takes. Who 
can be so thoughtless as to condemn community 
singing therefore merely because it does not always 
come up to the standard demanded by the profes- 
sional critic? The first thing an improved com- 
munity singer does is to try for admission to an 
oratorio chorus. Ii community singing does harm 
then an oratorio choir must be worse than a com- 
munity chorus. 
—_—@——_- 
SPALDING TO TOUR AMERICA 


It needs no reminding for Americans to recall 
either the musical or the war record of Albert 
Spalding, our violinist-soldier. When his country 
needed its younger sons, Spalding hesitated not an 
instant, but at once halted his virtuoso career, gave 
up his well booked tours, and went abroad with our 
forces as an interpreter, intelligence officer, and 
aviator, stationed in Italy. His subsequent activi- 
ties there, which have reflected luminous honor 
upon the patriotic artist, have been chronicled in 
these columns from time to time. What was not 
generally known, however, much to the anxiety of 
Spalding’s admirers in America, was that the 
nature of his duties abroad did not rob him of 
opportunities to commune at length with his be- 
loved violin and his daity leisure time and regular 
military vacations were devoted to ardent and con- 
centrated stretches of practice. Now and then 
Spalding made a public appearance for some chari- 
table cause or other, and then it was observed by 
the public as well as by musical experts, that the 
technical prowess of the player had maintained its 
adroitness, and his known musicianship its fine 
completeness. What the war and the experiences 
in fighting Europe have done in a general way 
toward broadening Spalding’s art, is a self evident 
matter in the case of such a thoroughly human, 
catholic minded, and keenly cultured individual as 
this admirable specimen of young American man- 
hood. Now that Spalding’s retirement from mili- 
tary service is imminent, the requests for his musi- 
cal appearances in Europe have become general and 
in consequence an early concert tour this spring in 
the Allied capitals is being contemplated by the 
violinist. ‘The summer will see him home and next 
fall he is to resume his American musical career. 
The demand for him here is so large on the part of 
the public, clubs, and local managers, that it was 
deemed advisable to affiliate with a booking estab- 
lishment of the most competent equipment, and the 
Wolfsohn Bureau, which long had desired the 
connection, undertook to become the regular man- 
agers of Albert Spalding. Henceforth he is to be 
a Wolfsohn artist, with George E. Brown as his 
personal representative. Under these auspices and 
with his great art and bright war record endearing 
him to Americans, the 1919-20 tours of America’s 
distinguished violinist should be one of the leading 
musical manifestations of next season. 

poicennnecstliatitniinine 


REAL PHILANTHROPY 


George Eastman, of Rochester, captain of the 
kodak industry, is one of those notable leaders in 
the American commercial world who find an op- 
portunity to take time enough frony their busincss 
to display earnest and practical interest in music. 
The latest evidence of Mr. Eastman’s ety 
directed interest was the purchase of $15,000 worth 
of band and orchestral instruments for the pupils 
of the Rochester School. Each high school in the 
bustling western New York city has an orchestra 
of good size and the grammar schools, too, have 
smaller orchestras. Another point about the gift is 
that the instruments were presented to the Institute 
of Musical Art in Rochester and the title of them 
will remain with that institution, though they will 
be loaned to the school children. In this way they 
will be returned when the user graduates or pur- 
chases an instrument of his own, and passed on to 
new comers as long as they are serviceable thus 
insuring the permanency of the gift and providing 
an inspection which will insure that the instruments 
are always kept in prime condition. 

— > --- 


Says our Paris namesake: The papers say that 
tout le monde is busy killing tout le monde in 
Russia. On the other hand, a correspondent tells 
us that at Petrograd there are orgies of serene 
music, where Bach himself is not forgotten and 
where all the nine symphonies of Beethoven are 
being performed in chronological order. May this 
music soften the habits of the Bolsheviki! 


I SEE THAT— 


The Chicago Opera Association opened its New York 
season last Monday evening with a first hearing in 
that city of “Gismonda.” 

Hy Mayer believes that the fat pianists have been getting 
too much of an “upright” and “square” deal and that 
it might be a good idea to build “circular” pianos for 
those players who have an overabundance of avoirdu- 
pois around the abdominal region. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s New York recital on January 24 
proved that he is the same splendid pianist he was 
prior to his becoming the conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra. 

William J. Henderson will give a series of lectures in the 
Witherspoon Studio. 

Burlington, Vt., although a city of only 21,000 inhabitants, 
supported the French Conservatoire Orchestra hand- 
somely at the concert given by that organization on 
the last evening of its stay in America. 

Arthur Friedheim has been secured for a period of ten 
years by the Aeolian Company to make a number of 
records, 

Alice Nielsen has had an amazing career, is the opinion 
of the music critic on the Montreal Daily Star. 

It is reported that Frederick Donaghey, the music critic 
of the Chicago Tribune, will soon be on the editorial 
staff of that paper, and that the musical criticisms 
will be written by Felix Borowski. 

The: Eleventh Biennial Convention of the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs is scheduled to take place at 
Peterboro, N. H., June 26 to July 5. 

“La Reine Fiammette,” one of the novelties of this sea- 
son’s Metropolitan repertory, was presented on Fri- 
day evening, January 24. 

Hulda Lashanska will sing Mana-Zucca’s “Star of Gold” 
at her recital in Carnegie Hall. 

Calvin Cox and Amy Ellerman have returned from their 
Western tour. 

Christine Langenhan sang before a capacity house in Bluff- 
ton, Ohio, on January 17. 

Geraldine Farrar will make an extensive tour throughout 
the United States during the season 1919-20. 

Koscak Yamada again demonstrated his ability as a con- 
ductor at his second orchestral concert in Carnegie 
Hall on’ January 24. 

Italian newspapers bring the news that the Order of the 
Crown of Italy has been bestowed upon Charles 
Hackett, in recognition of his services as a foremost 
exponent of Italian musical art. 

Hugo Troetschel gave his one hundred and eighty-second 
organ recital on January 13. 

Lorna Lea has returned to New York after an eight 
months’ absence, 

Edgar Stanton Maclay says that music has been officially 
recognized as a necessary factor in our navy from 
the beginning of its first real establishment. 

Lucy Gates and the Trio de Lutece opened the Victcry 
Artist Course at Tacoma on January 8. 

Leopold Auer was compelled to postpone his sonata recital 
on account of an attack of pleurisy. 

“Petrushka,” the fantastic ballet for which Stravinsky 
wrote the music, will be added to the Metropolitan 
Opera season's repertory on February 6. 

Music lovers of Reading, Pa., are backing George D. 
Haage’s plan for a municipal auditorium; sold out 
houses have made a larger hall a necessity. 

Max Rosen achieved another triumph at his first New 
York recital of the season at Carnegie Hall! last Sat- 
urday evening. 

George Eastman, a citizen of Rochester, N. Y., has do- 
nated $15,000 to the Institute of Musical Art for the 
purchase of musical instruments to be distributed 
among the public schools of that city. 

The popularity of John Prindle Scott’s “He Maketh Wars 
to Cease” is steadily on the increase. 

Mile. Haru Onuki, the Japanese singer, scored a decisive 
success when she appeared for the first time as But- 
terfly with the San Carlo Opera Company. 

William H. Humiston conducted the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra on January 26 when that organiza- 
tion gave the first hearing to the orchestral arrange- 
ment of his suite in F sharp minor. 

“Le Chemineau,” the final Chicago Opera novelty, proved 
to be the best of the scason. 

Charles Hackett will be heard for the first time in opera 
in his own country with the Metropolitan on January 
31, when he sings Almaviva in “Barber of Seville.” 

Maggie Teyte will take part in a February production of 
Messager’s “Monsieur Beaucaire” in London, where 
she will create the role of Lady Mary in Booth Tar- 
kington’s story. 

Julia Silvers, pupil of Mrs. Jessie Fenner Hill, is winning 
much applause with her delightful renditions of Fay 
Foster’s “The Americans Come!” which she is singing 
in vaudeville. 

“The Magic of Your Eyes” has been transcribed for the 
violin, 

David Hochstein was killed in battle in France, October 


15, 1918. é 
Alexander Stewart has been appointed director of com- 
munity singing for the western division of the W. C. 


The largest audience of the season greeted Schumann- 
Heink at her recent Spokane, Wash., concert. 

Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer’s prize cantata, “Consecration of 
Arts,” will be produced by the Musical Art Society 
of Newport, Ky. 

To Wassily Leps goes most of the credit for the splendid 
performance of “The Bohemian Girl” which was given 
by the Philadelphia Operatic Society on January 16. 

Andre Messager sailed for France last Saturday on the 
Niagara. 

Rosalie Miller played a violin selection as an encore after 
insistent applause at the conclusion of a group of songs 
which she rendered at the Metropolitan concert on 

« January 26. } 

Hugo Sherwin is in New York forming an opera com- 
pany which will appear in New Orleans in February 
during Mardi Gras week. eG. 
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NEW YORK CITY CONCERTS OF THE PAST WEEK 





MONDAY, JANUARY 20 


Frances Pelton-Jones, Harpsichord 


On Monday afternoon, January 20, in the ballroom of 
the Hotel McAlpin, Frances Pelton-Jones, assisted by 
Louise Hubbard, soprano, and Francis Rogers, baritone, 
gave a harpsichord recital. Her numbers included works 
by Scarlatti, Paradies, Mozart, Paderewski, Nevin, Mac- 
Dowell and Grainger. Miss Pelton-Jones is, perhaps, 
among the best known artists of that difficult instrument, 
and her playing was a pleasure to her audience. She has 
splendid technic, and her interpretations were colorful 
and interesting 

Miss Hubbard possesses a soprano voice of excellent 
quality, and she made a deep impression in songs by Vera- 
cini, Pergolese, and “Viens Aurore” (composer unknown). 

Francis Rogers, who is tco well known to need further 
introduction, was an addition to the afternoon's enjoy- 
ment. He was in splendid voice and was heard in French 


and Italian songs. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY a1 


Toscha Seidel, Violinist 


Toscha Seidel, in his first recital of the present season 
in New York, January 21, confirmed and strengthened the 
excellent impression which he made in his debut last 
year, Without doubt he is the most temperamental of all 
the young violinists who have come to us in the last year 
or two, This abundance of temperament infuses a life, 
vigor and vitality into his playing which makes whatever he 
does intensely interesting. His body moves with the music. 
One sees that he feels to the innermost whatever music he 
may be interpreting at the moment. There is no need to 
praise his technic, for, perfect as it is, with him it is dis- 
tinctly only a means to an end. He does some astounding 
things. When one stops to think, he realizes how pro- 
digious are the feats, but in hearing them there is thought 
only of the effect they produce, which is as it should be. 

He began with Tartini’s “Devil's Trill” sonata, and the 
devil’s own trill it was, done in a devilish fashion. The 
cadenza he used was that of his master, Leopold Auer, 
dedicated to him. The veteran master, incidentally, was 
there to listen to his young disciple, remaining until the 
last mumber of the evening. Then came the Wieniawski 
D minor concerto. Violin concertos done with piano are 
not a favorite indoor sport of the present writer, but of 
anything can make them palatable, it is such a masterly 





performance as that of Seidel. Then came the Beethoven 
G major romance—one of the dullest compositions in 
violin literature—a Chopin-Kreisler mazurka and “La 
Chasse,” Cartier-Kreisler. This last was one of the even- 
ing’s gems, and even Kreisler himself could not have done 
it with more verve and chic than the young man. He had 
to repeat it at once. Finally there was the “Hebrew 
Lullaby” of Achron—one is at a loss to understand why 
so many violinists play it this season—and to close, “La 
Ronde des Lutin,” by Bazzini, with such a brilliant dis- 
play of fireworks at the end that one cou!d almost see the 
sparks fly as well as hear them. It was dazzling. 

A large audience nearly filled the hall and was most 
enthusiastic in its approval of the brilliant youngster, At 
the close there were half a dozen encores and the audience 
crowded about the platform until somebody thought to 
turn the lights out and stop proceedings which threatened 
to go on all night. 


Flonzaley Quartet 


As always, a crowded Aeolian Hall greeted the Flon- 
zaley Quartet and rewarded the wonderful ensemble of 
the organization with unstinted applause. 

To sensitive and exacting music lovers there is no 
greater artistic treat than these ministrations of the Flon- 
zaleys. So exquisitely adjusted are their scale of dynamics 
and their tonal blends and colorings that in themselves 
those qualities would make for complete enjoyment even 
were there not the Flonzaley musicianship and the Flon- 
zaley ardor td admire as well. 

Vincent d’Indy’s D major quartet, op. 35, a work in the 
typical sophisticated and somewhat arid style of that 
composer, was given a beautifully polished performance. 
The “Lent et calme” section was delicacy itself. It is the 
hest movement of the four. “Beethoven’s early quartet, B 
flat, op. 18, No. 6, was a veritable ray of sunshine in the 
Flonzaley reading. Impeccable attack and _ intonation, 
flawless phrasing, and authoritative manner marked the 
playing. 

Paul Roussel (“Missing at Verdun”) was the composer 
of the two parts of an unfinished quartet which closed 
the program. It is modern French music, free in idea and 
treatment, and has some attractive ideas and a great deal 
of skillful treatmerit. As revealed in this opus, however, 
Roussel does not appear to have a striking degree of in- 
dividuality. 

Philadelphia Orchestra 


Never has the great Quaker City organization been 
heard in this city to better advantage than at its third 





January 30, I919 
concert, which occurred Tuesday afternoon at Carnegie 
Hall before a large and representative audience. As an 
exposition of technical efficiency, in particular, it was the 
most noteworthy concert of Mr. Stokowski’s New York 
series thus far. The finesse, clarity and precision of the 
detail work in Becthoven’s symphony No. 8, with which 
the program was opened, were remarkable. Nor did the 
performance lack tonal charm and rhythmic vigor. Mr. 
Stokowski conducted the work from memory. 

In the Mozart A major violin concerto the second num- 
ber on the program, the conductor followed Zimbalist, 
the. soloist, with great fidelity, gracefully and effectively 
yielding to all modnfications of tempi taken by him, and 
the result was a most homogeneous ensemble. Zimbalist 
played with taste, and refinement, and also with technical 
finish and purity of tone. 

Stokowski was at his best, however, in the three De- 
busy nocturnes, “Nuages,” “Fetes,” and “Sirenes,” which 
completed the program. These, tuo, he conducted without 
the score, revealing himself thoroughly familiar with every 
detail of the composition. He gave them with admirable 
transparency, with effective contrast of light and shade, 
and above all with a complete understanding and apprecia- 
tion of their poetic heauty. The vocal soughing in the 
last number was provided by young ladies of the local 
“Schola Cantorum.” The singers acquitted themselves in 
a highly creditable manner. 

The audience bestowed lavish applause upon the bril- 
liant young conductor and his admirable band. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 22 


Evening Mail Concert: Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Ethel Leginska and Rosalie Miller 


Ethel Leginska and Rosalie Miller were the two de- 
lightful soloists presented at the third Evening Mail Home 
Symphony concert at Carnegie Hall on Wednesday even- 
ing, January 22. French, Bohemian, Hungarian, Russian 
and Viennese composers were represented on the attractive 
program. The melodious and appealing B minor sym- 
phony of Schubert’s was the first number played by the 
Philharmonic, under the able direction of Josef Stransky, 
and was followed by a splendid reading of Dvorak’s “Car- 
neval.” Ethel Leginska was the soloist in the difficult 
Liszt E flat concerto, and the pianist played with her ac- 
customed beauty of tone and dazzling technic. “Il est 
doux,” from Massenet’s “Herodiade,” was the aria sung 
by Miss Miller, a graceful and charming artist, and was 
rendered with intelligence, warmth of tone, dramatic in- 
tensity and excellent French diction. The remaining or- 
chestral numbers included the characteristic “Caucasian 
Sketches,” by Ippolitow-Ivanow, and Dukas’ “Sorcerer’s 
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Soloist with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, October 30, 1918 


WALTER DAMROSCH’S BAND PLAYS WITH 
CREASED FIRE AND FINESSE—ORNSTEIN 
EXCELS AS PIANIST 


IN- 


By James Gippons Hunexen, 


Leo Ornstein, who replaced Ossip Gabrilowitsch at brief 
notice, was not unduly nervous, as well he might have been. 
He played the MacDowell concerto with dramatic effect. The 
boyish looking pianist, with the fleet fingers and wrists of 
steel, did not miss a point. The presto he played like a 
house on fire. His style was robust and he did not fail to 
register the poetic episodes. He made an unqualified suc 
cess, and his listeners told him so in no uncertain manner. 
It was gratifying to note that the Leo Ornstein of the “Wild 
Men's Dance” was at this concert Ornstein the musical, 
Ornstein the young virtuoso with a most brilliant future. He 
has cnough temperament to burn up the world—like the Ram 
Duss of Thomas Carlyle. It is a pity that he does not re 
peat his performance of yesterday afternoon at next Sun 
day afternoon's Symphony Society concert in Aeolian Hall. 
~-New York Times, November 1, 1918. 


. was ably and interestingly performed by the orchestra, 
Mr. Damrosch and Mr, Ornstein, who, however futurist in 
idea he may be as a composer, was faithful and sincere in 
his interpretation of the author’s thought. One might say 
that his playing was compellingly brilliant rather than caress- 
ingly suave or temperamental, and yet it must be said he 
gave due effect to Mr. MacDowell’s alternating moods, and 
the real dash and vim with which the last movement was 
played brought forth well deserved and spontaneous ap- 
plause from a large and discriminating audience,—Reginald 
De Koven in New York Herald, November 1, 1918. 


aA’ concluded with MacDowell’s concerto for piano with 
orchestra in D minor played with immense uuhetstonding 
and the most unfailing virtuosity by Leo Ornstein. In the 
wonderful allegro of this noble composition, Mr. Ornstein 
quite swept the audience away with him, and the unanimous 
and vigorous applause which followed amounted to a gen- 
uine ovation for the pianist.—J. H. Raftery im New York 
Morning Telegraph, November 1, 1918. 


Recital before The Institute of Arts and 
Science, Brooklyn 


Leo Ornstein came to the Institute at the music hall of the 
Academy last night and the audience regarded him coolly, 
as almost a stranger at first, and practically dared him to 
“make good.” The pianist made good with a vengeance 
There was something of a tumult after his group of Chopin 
numbers, and at the close, for which he selected Liszt’s 
tricky and rackety old fantasia on “Rigoletto,” the people re- 
fused to leave their seats until Ornstein had returned to the 
stage and added a epersting waltz. They would have made 
him play longer had he not returned to the stage and sig- 
nalled graphically that his wrists were lame. 

They had a right to be. Such a dazzling demonstration 
of technic, thrown off with the appearance of the utmost 
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LEO ORNSTEIN 


IN THE FALL OF 1918 





ease, is at the command of only a few pianists, With that 
technic Ornstein achieved a variety of tone color which is 
simply ravishing in the beauty of some of its softer pas- 
sages and made orchestral by the pedals in stormy moments. 
Anything more lovely than his treatment of the Chopin ber- 
ceuses is not to be imagined. The other extreme of his art 
was reached in the great Rachmaninoff prelude in G minor, 
of which the power, the speed and the rhythm were superb. 
He shot through the Beethoven “Appasionata” with tints 
which Beethoven never dreamed of, but which were fascinat- 
ing in their aonaey and beauty. He played a group of 
modern things, which included two elaborations of folk music 
by Cyril Scott, in which he made the piano quite literall 
hum, and: bits by Ravel, Scriabine and Debussy, treated wit 
poetic imagination and ravishing tone quality. Mr. Orn- 
stein will be a stranger to Brooklyn no longer. He sent 
home_an audience last night buzzing with his praise. —Rrook- 
lyn Eagle, November 6, 1918, 





New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, 
December 7, 1918 , 


Mr. Ornstein’s work as a composer among the ultra-mod- 
ernists has been considered fully. Impressionism of idea, 
originality in rhythmic power and elaborate harmonic or dis 
sonant schemes feature it. His sonata, in four movements, 
aroused much interest yesterday. He delivered it with taste 
and color and the whole won much favor, especially through 
the march {unstee and the animato.—W. J. Henderson im 
New York Sun, December 8, 191%, 


LEO ORNSTEIN PLAYS BEETHOVEN ADMIRABLY 
oing to Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon 
if only to hear Leo Ornstein play Beethoven’s Sonata No. 
57, with the well known appassienata opening. The finely 
controlled emotionalism, the vigor and clarity of the reading, 
especially of the lovely adagio with variations and the tumul- 
tuous finale, afforded undiluted enjoyment and roused an 
audience which packed the hall, including the platiorm, to 
enthuiasm. 

His own sonata, op. 54, with which he opened his recital, 
is a clever and interesting work, which needs to be heard 
more than once in order to be comprehended and appreci- 
ated. Its form is classic, but not coldly so, by any means. 
That would be an impossibility with Ornstein. He played 
it with all possible significance, and the closing animato move- 
ment fired the enthusiasm of his hearers, 

There is no better living interpreter of Debussy and Ravel, 
and he played two arabesques of the first and the extraor- 
dinary “Le Gibet” of the latter, followed by his exquisite 
“Le barque sur l’ocean,” as perhaps he alone can play them. 
Liszt’s thirteenth rhapsody and numerous encores made up 
a program which almost satisfied the numerous enthusiasts 
present.—New York Herald, December &, 1918. 


It was worth 
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A recital by Leo Ornstein is always a curious and alto- 
gether delightful adventure, It is this which differentiates 
his recitals from those by other virtuosi—even virtuosi of the 
highest rank, His genius—one hates to employ this unfor- 
tunate and much abused word, but it is here inevitable— 
his genius lies not merely in an avoidance of the banal and 
a happy faculty for the unexpected interval, the unusual 
phrase, and the accent that astonishes. It is a genius of 
the highest order, a genius of profound pcetic feeling and 
exquisite sensitiveness. None but such a genius could have 
produced the marche funebre in his sonata, op 54. This 
is unquestionably one of the great funeral marches, It is 
so. great, in fact, that the fourth movement of the sonata 
is actually an anti-climax. ™ 

Not the least amazing part of Saturday’s program was Mr. 
Ornstein’s playing of Beethoven’s “Appassionata.” Of cour-e 
this is an absur thing to say and quite against the rules. 
One should never admit that anybody who stil! has a tooth 
in his head can play Beethoven, least of all a man who has 
the impertinence to create music that is original art and 
not a dessicated imitation and soneewone of what has gone 
before. Unfortunately the cold fact is that Mr. Ornstein 
not only received an ovation for his playing of the Beethoven 
sonata, but that it was inevitable, for he played it with mag- 
nificent . and exquisite feeling. is delicate, filigree 
work in the Debussy and Ravel numbers was a charming 
foil to the massive, sonorous cantilena with which he inter- 
preted the Chopin and the Liszt.—Pitts Sanborn in New York 
Globe, December 8, 1918, 
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Apprentice,” all of which, well executed, drew forth much 
applause. 


: Alfred Cortot, Pianist 


Under the auspices of the Society of the Friends of 
Music, Alfred Cortot, the French pianist who is winning 
so much favor in our midst, gave an interesting recital at 
Aeolian Hall on Wednesday afternoon, January 22. Mr. 
Cortot’s program included: impromptu in B flat, Schu- 
bert; rondo capriccioso, Mendelssohn; etudes symphon- 
iques posthumes, Schumann; “Invitation a la Valse,” 
Weber; sonata dedicated to Schumann, Liszt; “Jeux 
d’eau,” Ravel; valse caprice, Fauré; two preludes, De- 
bussy, and bourree fantasque, Chabrier. 

Mr. Cortot was in excellent form. He is without doubt 
one of the best pianists of the French school. His tech- 
nic is astonishing, his rhythm and phrasing quite as much 
so, and his interpretations stirring and impressive. Per- 
haps the number that attracted the audience’s attention 
most was the Weber valse, which was given a beautiful 
reading by Mr. Cortot. In the lighter works, his delicacy 
of treatment was rather spiritual and his runs and trills 
perfect. In fact, words do not adequately describe this 
pianist’s art; one must hear him. The audience was most 
enthusiastic and’ his reception was a warm one. Many 
encores were demanded. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 23 


Sergei Rachmaninoff, Pianist 


The Society for Prevention and Relief of Tuberculo- 
sis, Inc., engaged Sergei Rachmaninoff to give a recital 
for its beneht at Carnegie Hall on Thursday afternoon, 
January 23. To judge by the size of the audience, which 
comfortably filled the hall, Tuberculosis,. Inc., must 
have benefited quite a bit. The distinguished Russian 
began with Becthoven’s thirty-two variations, which the 
reviewer did not hear, having taken an oath many years 
ago never to indulge again in that particular form of in- 
door sport. In his second group he brought forward a 
name once well known, but of late absent from pro- 
grams except for an occasional and sporadic appear- 
ance—the name of Tausig, playing that gentleman’s 
arrangements for two Scarlatti pieces and two Strauss 
waltzes. Delightful were all four, especially the 
waltzes, and hearty applause they won for Rachmani- 
noff. Many a later transcriber of standard works could 
learn from Tausig how to produce full, satisfying pian- 
istic effects without so overloading the player’s tech- 
nical task that it is painful to watch him struggle. Then 
came a group of Rachmaninoff pieces, including the 
great and only C sharp minor prelude, his first offense 
with that particular one in New York. Exquisitely he 
played it, too, making one realize what real beauty lay 
behind a work that has so often been done to death in 
cabarets and which sounds unnatural without the clat- 
tering accompaniments of dishes. The polka on a 
theme by the composer's father, a jolly if vulgar bit, 
was repeated from his first program by request and 
again made the hit of the afternoon. To end with 
except for the encores—there was the second Liszt 
rhapsody with a brilliant and amazing cadenza by Rach- 
maninoff. Rhythm still remains the beginning and end 
of Rachmaninoff the pianist; brilliance, vigor, chic are 
all there, but those fingers seem never to know how 
to sing. 


Philharmonic Society: Jascha Heifetz, Soloist 


The audience did not come to Carnegie Hall on 
Thursday evening, January 23, to hear the over long and 
today rather childish sounding “Fantastic” symphony 
of Berlioz, although Josef Stransky and his men did 
full justice to it; nor to hear the Beethoven “Leonore” 
No. 3, which ended the concert, for a goodly portion of 
the auditors left before it was played. That audience 
was there to hear Jascha Heifetz play the Beethoven 
concerto for the first time in New York and—unless 
we are mistaken—the first time in America. Perhaps 
a snatch of conversation between the writer and one of 
the first violins of the orchestra after the concert will 
be illuminating. 

“What do you think of Heifetz?” the writer asked of 
the orchestra man, 

“Well,” he answered, “I’ll tell you—and this is some. 
thing I have never said of any fiddler. I think Heifetz, 
if he continues to develop in the next five or ten years 
as he has in the short time since he came to America, 
will be not only the greatest violinist of our day, but 
the greatest of all time. He has everything there is 
except maturity and that is only a question of years. 
Such actual playing of the violin I have never heard; 
it is only the final nuance of the ‘grand style’ that he 
still lacks.” 

This is the individual opinion of a professional, mere- 
ly quoted for what it is worth, But, in any case, Heifetz 
even now is astounding. There is everything that one 
could wish from the technical standpoint and—thank 
heavens!—a purity and correctness of intonation never 
before achieved by any violinist; and the musical inter- 
pretation is better than that of 99 per cent. of the vio- 
linists of the world. It is only that one awaits from 
Heifetz a musical reading as superlative as his playing 
and that will not come for a year or two yet, when the 
youth has become a man. 


Bauer-Thibaud Recital 


One of the most uplifting and inspiring musical experi- 
ences’ imaginable is a Beethoven sonata for piano and 
violir when played by Harold Bauer and Jacques Thibaud. 
At Aeolian Hall they played three of them before a large 
and delighted audience—the sonatas in D, op. 12; in G, 
op. 96, and in C minor, op. 30. 

These two masters—equally great as virtuosos or en- 
semble players—blend their art to a state of tonal and 
musical perfection and as a result their readings are ideal. 
Nothing more elevating in conception, style and execution 
can well be imagined than a Bauer-Thibaud performance 
of Beethoven. The formal design is laid bare with crystal- 
jine purity, but the inner spirit. the deep feeling, the 
broad humanity are illumined with heart warming sym- 
pathy and understanding. There was not a moment of 
the whole concert which left a single auditor unsatisfied, 
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for beauty and artistic devotion reigned supreme through- 
out. Needless to state, the interpreters who dispensed so 
much rare pleasure were applauded to the echo and had 
to bow their acknowledgments a score of times. This 
Beethoven series of three concerts will present all the 
violin-piano sonatas of the master. 


Rudolph Ganz, Pianist 


Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss pianist, gave a recital at Aeo- 
lian Hall on Thursday afternoon, January 23, the proceeds 
of which went to the Société Mutuelle des Professeurs du 
Conservatoire de Paris. It was a responsive, good size 
audience that listened to Mr. Ganz’s excellent playing, re- 
maining to the last. The impression that the artist made 
upon the writer was that he is frank and straightforward 
in his work, He does not arouse his hearers through 
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idiosyncrasies either in his manner or playing, nor does 
he strive for unusual effects. While one is greatly im- 
pressed with his remarkable technical equipment and his 
easy, flowing rhythm, it is the real interest that Mr. Ganz’s 
interpretations create and the pleasure thus generated that 
is the most valuable thing about his recitals. Mr. Ganz 
scems to enjoy playing for art’s sake, rather than because 
of commercial reasons. In so doing, the business end 
takes care of itself. 

Mr. Ganz played for his first group numbers by Bach, 
Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Schubert and Weber. The 
Chopin sonata in B minor, op. 58, comprised the second, 
and the third and last included modern works. This, by 
the way, was the most enthusiastically received. The 
group included Covrante, and Passacaglia, by Scott; “Af- 
ter Midnight” and capriccio for the right hand alone, by 
Ganz; “The White Peacock,” Griffes: “The Brooklet,” 
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Huss; “Little Indian,” Carpenter; “March Wind,” Mac- 
Dowell; “Reflets dans l'eau” and “L’isle joyeuse,” Debussy. 
As an interpreter of the moderns, Mr. Ganz showed that 
he ranks among the best. His own numbers were splen 
didly received and are indeed rare novelties. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 24 


Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale 


An enthusiastic welcome was extended to Leopold 
Godowsky at this, his first, appearance in New York 
since last season. The great pianist returns in his 
finest artistic fettle, and he gave superb performances 
of two Chopin numbers and MacDowell’s “March 
Wind,” Godowsky’s “Humoresque” (a charming bit of 
rhythm and piquant melody and harmonization), and 
the toccata from Saint-Saéns’ fifth concerto. The mar- 
velous Godowsky technic, singing tone and elevated 
musicianship were in luminous evidence throughout his 
readings. 

Helen Stanley, in spite of indisposition, did some 
soulful and smoothly rendered singing in a Debussy 
aria and a group of songs. She was applauded and 
encored. Andres De Segurola, a great favorite with 
the largely feminine audience, was given a rousing re- 
ception. He was in excellent voice and put appealing 
tone, fluent phrasing and finical taste into his render- 
ings. He was especially successful in his English 
songs, done with perfect diction. They were Gitz- 
Rice's “Dear Old Fal of Mine” and Mana-Zucca’s very 
fetching and well made “Daddy's Little Boy.” Elmer 
Zoller and Emil J. Polak were the admirable accompa- 
nists of the morning. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Pianist 


The conductor of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
gave his first New York piano recital at Aeolian Hall on 
Friday afternoon, January 24. That he had lost nothing 
of his popularity in the city as a result of his abandon 
ment of the East was evident from the size of the audi 
ence, which filled not only every seat in the hall but as 
many as could be crowded onto the stage in addition. 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch is the same splendid pianist as ever. There 
is no nuance of piano playing of which he is not master. 
and there are few indeed who can make a piano “sing” in 
legato as he does. On the interpretative side he seems in 
the last few years to have tended more and more toward 
a frequent use of tempo rubato, toward an exaggeration 
of sentiment in some cases—for instance, in the second 
theme of the G major nocturne, which seemed unduly 
slow as he did it Friday. But this is only a ques 
tion of taste, and one may be well content to trust to the 
judgment of so thorough a musician as Mr. Gabrilo 
witsch. His program was devoted entirely to Chopin. It 
began with the B minor sonata. Twelve preludes fol 
lowed, and the final group included the seldom heard 
rondo, op. 16. It is a work imbued with Chopin's dis 
tinctive charm. Mr. Gabrilowitsch played it delightfully, 
and his example will undoubtedly win for it a place in 
the repertory of many other pianists. Some of the pre 
ludes attain to the dignity of true masterpieces under 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s skillful fingers, and his interpreta- 
tion of the D minor prelude, once heard, is not easily for- 
gotten. There was great enthusiasm and many recalls 
throughout the afternoon, and after the G minor ballad, 
which closed the program, he was not suffered to depart 
without a number of additions to the printed program. 


Marvin Maazel, Pianist 

A decidedly successful recital was given at Aeolian Hall, 
Friday evening, January 24, by Marvin Maazel, the bril 
liant young pupil of Godowsky. This was Mr. Maazel’s 
second New York recital this season. He has also played 
with the Metropolitan Opera House orchestra at a Sunday 
night concert and it is very evident that he 
qualifications of the true artist. He has an amazing versa 
tility of technic which sustains the intelligence and indi 
viduality of his interpretation. There is a subtle finesse, 
a depth of power found in his playing which captivates his 
hearers. The program opened with a group of Schu 
mann’s “Fantasies,” which were rendered with artistic and 
colorful tonal feeling. A pleasing clearness of technic 
and phrasing was noticeable in the Mozart sonata in A 
major, which was followed by a Chopin group, including 
the ballade in G minor, nocturne in D flat major, scherzo 
in B flat major, impromptu in F sharp major and scherzo 
in C sharp minor. Mr. Maazel was at his best in these 
numbers, playing with an impressive contrast of animation 
and delicacy. An especially enjoyable feature of the final 
group was the “Etude d’hommage,” by Mana-Zucca, the 
gifted New York composer. Mr, Maazel very graciously, 
with a motion of his hand, informed the audience that 
Mana-Zucca was among them and granted to her the 
hearty appreciation which was shown in the applause 
The other numbers were Godowsky’s “Legende,” a ber 
ceuse by Liadow, gavotte by Glazounow, and Rubinstein’s 
“Valse Caprice.” Three encores were added. 


Koscak Yamada, Conductor and Composer 


_ Koscak Yamada, the Japanese composer, who is spend 
ing the winter in New York, gave his second orchestral 
concert in Carnegic Hall on the evening of Friday, Jan 
uary 24. The program embraced his own symphony in 
classical form; three Japanese folksongs, sung by Clar 
ence Whitehill, with Charles Albert Baker at the piano; 
the choreographic symphony, “Marie Magdalene,” by 
Yamada, played at his first concert; Wotan’s farewell 
scene from “Die Walkiire,” sung in English by Mr 
Whitehill, and the prelude to “Die Meistersinger.” 

Mr. Yamada again conclusively demonstrated his 
ity as a conductor. He conveys his wishes to his men 
forcefully and without superfluous gesture, but with 
authority and surety. The symphony which opened the 
program last evening is a work written in 1912, while he 
was still studying in Germany and spending his summer 
vacation on the shores of the Baltic. It is a symphony of 
“Peace and Triumph” and an earlier worl than the 
“Marie Magdalene” and the two symphonic poems heard 
at his first concert. There is much of interest, though it 
is not as imaginative as any of these nor is the mechan- 

(Continued on page 48.) 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA PLAYS 
MRS. H. H. A. BEACH’S SYMPHONY 


Harold Bauer, Soloist—Russian Symphony Has Assist- 
ance of Duncan Dancers and Pianist Copeland— 
Metropolitan Opera Company Gives “Samson 
and Dalila’—Seidel a Drawing Card— 
Cortot and Frijsh Soloists at 
Fifth Monday . Musicale 


The symphony in E minor by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach was 
the big number on last weck’s Philadelphia Orchestra’s 
program, and the splendid rendition given the work by 
Stokowski and his artists served to bring forth the mani- 
fold beauties of the composition in a’ convincing and thor- 
oughly impressive manner. The allegro con fuoco was 
given with splendid verve and delightful rhythmical enun- 
ciation. The second movement unfolded exquisite har- 
monies and impressively effective instrumental combina- 
tions. Moreover, the grace of outline as fell as inherent 
pure melody was brought to the fore by the director in 
an entirely sympathetic and satisfying manner that made 
for complete appreciation and thorough enjoyment. In 
the lento, Concertmaster Thaddeus Rich and Hans Kind- 
ler, first cellist, played the solo and duo parts with their 
usual finesse and style, at the same time displaying mag- 
nificéat artistry and authoritative musicianship. The 
finale was given with emphatic mastery, the dance-like 
theme moving in beauteous curves that now and then met 
with a more somber reflective mood, only to return again 
to the original. light of warmer coloring and entrancing 
rhythm. The audience was lavish with deserved applause 
at the conclusion of the work and after the customary 
number of acknowledgments Stokowski had the orches- 
tra stand up to receive the mark of appreciation offered 

Harold Bauer was the soloist, and his playing in the 
Beethoven E flat concerto was a source of much impressive 
wonderment as well as of decided gratification. Bauer's 
tone, as is ever the: case, was an exquisite example of 
vitality, warmth and symmetry, while his intuitive rhyth- 
mic sense and the precision of his attacks were beautiful 
examples of perfect playing. The brilliancy of the soloist’s 
technical ability, though the demands of this concerto do 
not draw heavily in this direction upon his powers, was 
nevertheless apparent through the ease with which he ne- 
gotiated all the so called difficult passages. At the con- 
clusion of the work Bauer was given an ovation, with 
four or five recalls. The concert was brought to a close 
by a well nigh perfect and thoroughly appealing interpre- 
tation of the prelude and love death from Wagner's 
“Tristan and Isolde,” 

Mischa Levitzki Captures Big Audience 


The second of this seagon’s subscription concerts in this 
city by the New York Symphony Orchestra was staged 
at the Academy of Music on Wednesday evening, January 
2, before a large and extremely appreciative audience. 
The program was as splendid as was the inspiration that 
prompted the 
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half of the concert to 


sible dissension by devoting 
Wagner. 

Beginning with Mozart’s symphony in G minor, the ele- 
gance, grace, melodiousness and simplicity of the com- 
poser’s style was faithfully reflected by the orchestra. 
“Ishtar,” D’Indy’s tone poem of intricate yet rich and color- 
ful scoring, was set forth next in all. its modernism with 
splendid results. ‘Durmg the last half of the evening ex- 
cerpts from “Lohengrin,” “Meistersinger,” “Parsifal” and 
“Siegfried” were offered, and received with the same old 
delight, eagerness and enthusiasm as of. yore. This sec- 
tion of the evening’s interpretations was magnificently 
done, and Damrosch was in his element. 

Aside from the introduction of Wagner, the concert 
served as a medium for the Philadelphia debut of Mischa 
Levitzki, a pianist of splendid ability and high artistic 
attainments, whose solo work literally took the house by 
storm. The concerto selected by the young though sea- 
soned virtuoso was the Saint-Saéns in G minor. In his 
playing of the work, Levitzki revealed an astounding tech- 
nical equipment that was at all times, however, held as a 
secondary adjunct to his interpretative ideas, the splendid 
poetic conception of which was unfolded in an assuredly 
satisfying manner, while the more dramatic phases of the 
work was a source of keen delight as well as of impressive 
interest. The tone, a result of master pianistic attainment, 
was ideal, and in the matter of phrasing and volume con- 
trol Levitzki played with unimpeachable authority. The 
way in which he used the pedals was also a point worthy 
of commendation, for the result of the care exercised in 
this respect, always rich and artistic, was never blurred 
or uncertain. At the conclusion of the concerto the soloist 
was recalled several times to receive the plaudits of the 
clamoring audience, The concert was given under the 
local management of Helen Pulaski Innes. 


Rugsian Symphony Concert 


A decidedly eclectic program was offered in the Phila- 
delphia Opera House on Monday evening, January 20, 
when the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest Alt- 
schuler, conductor, five Isadora Duncan dancers and 
George Copeland, pianist, appeared in a concert of varied 
interest and much merit. The list of numbers, a rather 
lengthy one, was splendidly given, and were it not for 
tardiness in beginning, coupled with prolonged waits be- 
tween the attractions offered, the time saved would’ have 
materially: aided in maintaining a connected appreciation 
of the event throughout its entirety. 

The orchestra of about fifty pieces made a. splendid 
impression upon the large audience in at nce. Open- 
ing with Tschatkowsky’s “Italian Capriccio,” this well 
known work was offered in a manner that displayed a 
very creditable ensemble, fine intonation and impressive 
interpretative ability, although the tempo taken seemed much 
slower than that which, through usage, it is customary to 
expect. “To the Sun,” by Vassilenko, a sort of tone poem 
in five parts,.proved.a fascinating composition and was 
delightfully given by the orchestra. In this, as in all the 
other selections played by the instrumentalists, director 
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and laudable musicianship, His firm, artistic conception 
as applied to the meaning and aim of the scores was al- 
ways in evidence and created justly deserved salvos of 
applause, in response to which he offered a lovely folk- 
dance by Moussorgsky at the conclusion of the “Sun” 
suite. 

The Duncan dancers appeared in a group of interesting 
ensemble and solo expositions that proved delightful re- 
flections of. the musical moods indicated. The young 
women were splendidly schooled in their art, and their 
graceful, likewise vital portrayals of the spirit of music as 
revealed by the dance, were greeted with tremendous out- 
bursts of enthusiasm. George Copeland, the pianist, 
played for the terpsichorean artists, affording a very 
commendable tonal and rhythmic background as a yehicle 
for: their efforts. 

Mr. Copeland also offered a group of solo numbers 
selected from Beethoven, Gluck, Chopin, Debussy, Gran- 
ados and Chabrier, all of which he presented with the 
utmost finesse and technical suavity. Four more dances 
were given next, after which the concert was brought to 
a close with three orchestral numbers. 

Galli-Curci Draws Capacity House 

On Thursday evening, January 23, Amelita Galli-Curci 
made her second appearance at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in Philadelphia. On this occasion the large auditorium 
was jammed with a mass of humanity, many satisfied to 
stand bac kof the railing behind the parquet circle and at 
least five hundred eager listeners being seated on the stage. 
Mme. Galli-Curci was received with a spontaneous and 
prolonged demonstration of enthusiasm on her appearance, 
and evidences of this profound appreciation of the artist’s 
work continued throughout the evening with proportion- 
ate acclamation. 

There were but two big arias on the program, “The 
Carnival of Venice,” by Benedict, and the mad scene 
from Thomas’ “Hamlet.” The balance of the numbers 
were chosen from the works of various composers and 
periods with fine discretion. Many of the selections were 
sung in English, and the artist’s enunciation was notably 
clear. “When Chloris Sleeps,” a charming number by 
the splendid accompanist, Homer Samuels, was particu- 
larly effective, as was a Norwegian “Echo Song.” Five 
encores were graciously given and enthusiastically wel- 
comed., 


“Samson and Dalila” at Opera House 


The Metropolitan Company's offering last week at the 
Opera House, this city, proved to be a superb production 
of Saint-Saéns’ musical setting of the story of “Samson 
and Dalila.” The cast was an exceptionally good one and 
the overflow audience enjoyed the presentation to the full- 
est extent. It is seldom that the part of Dalila is vis- 
ualized and sung with an authority, understanding and 
splendor of vocalization equal to that evinced by Mar- 
garete Matzenauer on this occasion. What is more, Mme. 
Matzenauer compassed these things in a convincing as 
well as a thoroughly idealistic manner, her singing of 
“My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” being a genuine triumph 

(Continued on page 47.) 





director to take the lead in braving a pos- Altschuler proved himself a conductor of great virility 











CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL (Edward C 
Moore), December 30, 1918: 

“Arthur Middleton far outshone the other 
three soloists, If there is hts equal as an ora- 
torio singer in America today, I have not heard 
him or her. He has one of the world’s fine 
voices, he knows his subject and he has the 
oratorio manner, which with him is a big and 
vital thing. It has enormous dignity ; it also has 
enormous fire and power. He is another ex- 
pert in the use of the English language. Middle- 
ton is the best of the missionaries, for he proves 
many times in the course of each season that 
English in song is a beautiful and an expressive 
language.” 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 
man Devries), December 30, 1918: 
“Arthur Middleton, an oratorio singer who 
may be taken as a model, gave a masterly vocal 
interpretation illuminated by an intelligent and 
forceful reading of his lines. Mr. Middleton 
has achieved greatness in this branch of musical 
art. He possesses all the elements that make for 
perfection in oratorio singing, the genuine ora- 
torio style of the redblooded type, clarity of 
enunciation, an interesting manner of shading, 
an impeccable technic—in brief, his success was 
a stirring tribute to his remarkable talents.” 


CHICAGO HERALD AND EXAMINER 
(iTenriette Weber), December 30, 1918: 
“Arthur Middleton sang the bass role as only 
he can sing it with the authority, the satisfying 
finish of phrase, the clearness of enunciation 
that should be a model for other singers.” 


( Her- 
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“If there is his equal as an Oratorio Singer in America today,I have not heard him or her.”— 
Journal, December 30, 1918. 


} 





CHICAGO TRIBUNE (Frederick Donaghey), 
December 30, 1918: 

“Nobody else we knoW is so good a basso in 
oratorio as Mr. Middleton; and he is the perfect 
singer of Handel when ‘The Messiah’ is his con- 
veyance.” 


Edward C. Moore in Chicago Daily 


NEW YORK SUN (W. J. Henderson), De- 
cember 28, 1918: 
“Mr. Middleton deserves a word of special 
commendation for the admirable management of 
his voice and the clarity of his pronunciation.” 


NEW YORK HERALD (Reginald de Koven), 
December 28, 1918: 

“Mr. Middleton, too, with his smooth and 

sonorous bass, gave due effect to all his music.” 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL, (Irving 
Weil), December 28, 1918: 

“Of the solo singers, the only one to approach 
the grand style of oratorio was Mr. Middleton, 
who held an authoritative and an intelligent ac- 
count of the text behind the massive powers 
of his voice.” 


NEW YORK TIMES (James Gibbons Hune- 
ker), December 28, 1918: 
“Arthur Middleton, baritone, sang with an 
ease and dignity that aroused enthusiasm.” 


NEW YORK EVENING WORLD, (Sylves- 
ter Rawling), December 28, 1918: 
“Arthur Middleton was the bass, always sure 
and sonorous, and especially effective in ‘Why 
Do the Nations?’ ” 


NEW YORK EVENING SUN (G. W. 
Gabriel), December 28, 1918: 
“Arthur Middleton’s rich voice took the 
honors.” 
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NEW YORK CONCERT 


ANN tt CEMENTS 


Thursday, January 
Symphony Society of New ode Poathe Seidel, solo- 
ist. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 
Philharmonic Society of New York—Harold Bauer, so- 
loist. Evening, Carnegie Hall. 

National Opera Club. Evening. Waldorf-Astoria. 
Roland Hays. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Friday, January 31 
Philharmonic Society of New York—Harold Bauer, so- 

loist. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 
Mundell Choral Club. Morning. Hotel Bossert, Brook- 


lyn. 
Czecho-Slovak Arts Club—Leo Ornstein, Bernardo Ol- 


shanski, Anica Fabry, Marie Mikova, Clarence 
Dickinson, Berkshire String Quartet, soloists. 
Evening. Aeolian Hall. 


Saturday, February 1 
ew Society of New York. Evening. Carnegie 


, Rs eee Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


New York Mozart Society. Afternoon. Hotel Astor. 
Sunday, February 2 
Philharmonic Society of New York—Percy Grainger, 
soloist. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 

Symphony Society of New York—Raoul Vidas, soloist. 
Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
Martha Atwood. Song recital. 

Theater. 


Evening. Princess 


‘ Monday, February 3 
Helene Romanoff. Song recital. Evening. 


all. 

John Powell. Piano recital. 

a Murphy. Song recital. 
fall. 


Aeolian 


Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Afternoon. Aeolian 


Tuesday, February 4 
Irene Williams, Song recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Magdeleine Brard. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


Hall. 
The MacDowell Club. 


street. 


Evening. 108 West Fifty-fifth 


Wednesday, February 5 
Society of Ancient Instruments. Evening. 


Hall, . 
Thursday, February 6 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Hans Barth. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 


Carnegie 


A Letter of Commendation 


The following letter to Hazel Moore, soprano, explains 
itself: 

Permit me in behalf of the Jewish Welfare Board to extend to 
you sincere appreciation and hearty thanks for the most enjoyable 
entertainment you gave the men in uniform and their friends at 
in the superhut of 





our gala concert on the evening wf the 8th, 
the Y. M. C. A. in Hoboken, 

That your singing was enjoyed by an audience that filled to 
capacity the spacious auditorium of the largest Y. M. C. A. hut 
in the world was evidenced by the intense enthusiasm you aroused, 
and the warm greeting of your audience. 

I hope you will find time to assist us again in the very near 
future, and with my best wishes, 

(Signed) Jacques L. Gorrtren, 
Jewish Welfare Board, Director of Entertainments. 





Justified by her success last 
spring is another 


RECITAL 
by 


IRENE 
WILLIAMS 


SOPRANO 


AEOLIAN HALL 
Tuesday Evening, February 4th 


Exclusive Direction: 
WALTER ANDERSON 
62 WEST 45 STREET, NEW YORK 
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© Mishkin, New York. 
Moranzoni laid the foundation of his present 


most of the younger group of Italian conductors. 


is completely effective. Imaginative, 


Richard Czerwonky’s Success in Canada 


Concert engagements are numerous for Richard Czer- 
wonky, the brilliant violinist now of Chicago and every 
appearance adds another triumph to his already lengthy 
list. Everywhere he wins the full approval of public and 
press alike. When Mr. Czerwonky appeared recently in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, the Manitoba Free Press critic stated 











to rise even to greater heights with the baton in the years to come, 
pleasure to discerning music lovers by his illuminative handling of the performances at the 


NALA Lin 


gram.” 


ROBERTO MORANZONI. 


This is the latest photograph of the able and popular conductor of Italian opera at the 
American reputation 
Opera, and by virtue of his striking work with that organization he was at once recognized as one of the fore 
He was engaged for the 
repeated impressively the success won during his travels with the Boston Opera, 
musician, but also has that degree of temperamental drive without which no performance of Italian opera ever = 
intelligent, and a finished master of his craft, Roberto Moranzoni is sure 3 


Metropolitan, Mr, 


through his connection with the Boston 
Metropolitan last season, and 


He not alone is a thorough 


is giving unstinted ai 
UV etropolitan. 


In the meantime he 
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that he displays a finished technic and marked intelligence 
in his interpretations.” The Winnipeg Tribune reviewer 
found Mr. Czerwonky’s playing “distinguished for its ex 
quisite artistry, beauty of tone, attention to rhythmic ac 
cent and adequate and facile technic.” The same critic 
praised his “varied, solid and extremely interesting pro 





I. Sleepless Nights ! 


Life Let Us Live.. 


Hl. Ballade 
The Reapers 

The Clock 

The Siren 

tl. Chanson Norwégienne 


Carnaval 
Deo Not Go, 


IV. Jesus Has Risen 


The Lover's Plaint 
Spring’s Floats ... 





ROMANOFF VOCAL RECITAL 


HELENE ROMANOFF, Grand Opera Singer, 
Recently of the Petrograd Opera Company. 


FIRST RECITAL, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK, MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 3 
Russian Songs, (Novelties), Songs in French and English. 
RICHARD HAGEMAN at the Piano 


So Soon Forgotten f°" ' 


Damayanti’s Narrative 


Song from opera Rousalka. 


MG DONC codices 
ae. a rere PVE YELENA 


The Shepherd's Pipe t 4 


MANAGEMENT: 
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(Continued from page §.) 
core sound better Mr 
dress rehearsal, and Mr, Monteux recovered from the 
influenza in time to lead the opening performance, but it 
sounded equally uninteresting under either baton. The 
orchestra played well enough. 

Vir. Setti’s chorus sang excellently whatever fell to its 
lot The only dance for the ballet, rather a slow, sad 
afiair—a pavane, speaking tech 
nically; at least,*so James Gib- 
bons Huneker insisted-—was capa- 


1 


bly dom 


The Book 

Catulle Mendes wrote “La 
Reine Fiammette” as a play in 
1898, and Julia Marlowe failed to 
nake an American version of if 
wo in 1902. Mendes made it into 
a libretto in 1903 for Leroux. 
The verse is often exquisite; the 
technical construction is of the 

rst order What the play, and 
consequently the libretto, lacks is 
any human interest. The charac 
ters are so many puppets, pushed 
and pulled about to suit the exi 
gencies of the moment. Here is 
the story: 

The young Queen of Bologna, 
Orlanda, whom her subjects al- 
fectionately call “the littie flame,’ 
has shown a certain sympathy for 
the teachings of Luther. Cardi- 
nal Cesar Sforza, the Pope's 
nephew, decides that she must ex 
piate her heresy with her life. He 
approaches the Prince Consort, 
Giorgio of Ast, an ambitious 
adventurer who cannot reconcile 
himself to his humiliating posi 
tion, to being the Queen's husband 
without power or authority. The 
Cardinal arouses Giorgio’s covet- 
ousness by reminding him that 
the throne would be his if the 
Queen were put to death. Giorgio 
accepts. The Cardinal and the 
noblemen decide that on the sixth 
of April, on the day when the 
Queen returns from the convent 
of Assisi, where she is spending a 
few days, the stiletto of an as- 
sassin shall end her life. The 
issassin is Daniel, a pious and ar 
dent young man, submissive to 
the Cardinal's every wish. He 
rebels, however, when he hears 
that a woman is to be his victim 
lo break his resistance, the Car 
dinal tells him that the Queen 
once put to death the brother 
whom Daniel loved so tenderly, 
and whom he has mourned for 
years Daniel no longer hesi 
tates. He shall kill that woman 
whoever she may be. But he first 
goes to take leave of a beautiful 
nun of the convent of Assisi with 
whom he has fallen in love. Un 
der cover of darkness he enters the convent and confesses 
to the young woman, whom he knows under the name of 
Helena (but who is in reality Orlanda), that he has been 
selected to carry out a terrible plan and that death awaits 
him. Orlanda’s caresses grow more and more passionate; 
she finally triumphs over the scruples of the young man, 
afraid of sin. The friends become lovers. She carries 
Daniel away to one of her castles. 

There a gypsy girl comes to warn the Queen of the con 
spiracy which threatens her life. Orlanda discovers that 
the man selected to murder her is her own lover, who at 
that minute is asleep in her arms 

Without letting him know that she has unearthed the 
plot, she leaves for Bologna, ready to dare destiny. 

The court is expecting the Queen. She arrives, Giorgio 
repents and attempts to warn her. Proudly she refuses 
to listen to him and orders him to withdraw into the 
Samoggia convent. This humiliation arouses his anger 
anew, and also his ambition. Orlanda shall die. The fatal 
hour has struck. Daniel enters, stiletto in hand. He 
throws himself on the Queen, recognizes her and the dag- 
ger falls from his hand 

The Cardinal orders Daniel to be thrown into prison; 





Jamboschek conducted at the 
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the young man must pay with his life for his weakness 
of will. Giorgio promises to Orlanda to save her lover if 
she will abdicate in his favor. She consents to it. Daniel 
is saved, but the Cardinal will not let the heretic Queen 
escape. Orlanda is waiting in a convent for the day of 
her execution. Daniel comes to witness the expiation, 


His love for Orlanda could not make him forget the crime 
with which she is charged—his brother’s death. But he 
learns that that charge was a stratagem of the Cardinal's 
to force his hand. 


He seizes the executioner’s axe and 


HIPOLITO LAZARO (DANTELO) AND GERALDINE FARRAR (QUBEN 


ORLANDA) 


In a acene from “La Reine Fiammette.” 


attempts to kill the Cardinal. He is not strong enough 
and the guards disarm him. 

Daniel and Orlanda, united in a last embrace, kneel 
down together before the block and wait for death. 

Richard Ordynski had done his best to move the pup- 
pets of this bustling, if artificial, plot about in a nat- 
uralistic manner, ahd succeeded very well indeed. — It 
was not his fault that most of the audience, as already 
stated, turned their backs upon the final tableau in 
even larger numbers than is customary at the Metro- 
politan. Nor was it, indeed, the fault of any one ex- 
cept Xavier Leroux, who wrote a thoroughly uninter- 
esting opera, and of whoever insisted upon introducing 
‘La Reine Fiammette” into the Metropolitan repertory. 


“Cavalleria” and “Cog d’Or,” January 20 


The opening of the Metropolitan week brought with it 
the revival of last season’s great success, “Le Coq d'Or,” 
the Rimsky-Korsakoff opera, distorted into the mixed 
musical and pantomimic version conceived by Michael 
Fokin and staged here by Adolf Bohm. The cast was as 
last year—Rosina Galli, Adolph Bolm, Queenie Smith, 
Giuseppe Bonfiglio and Ottokar Bartik in the principal 
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pantomime roles, with Mabel Garrison, Adamo Didur, 
Sophie Braslau, Rafaelo Diaz and Paolo Ananian singing 
the corresponding music. Delightful music it is, too, nor 
does it lose on longer acquaintance. Mr. Monteux, con- 
ducting, however, would do well to have a little more 
strength and precision in his beat. Rhythm is the great 
factor in this exotic stuff, and there was too little fire, 
too much salve, the other evening. Notable among the 
singers was Miss Garrison—in fact, to the Princess falls 
about the only important solo work in the piece. She was 
vocally at the top of her form, and the exquisite beauty 
of her voice was never more apparent or the excellence 
of her singing. Marie Sundelius’ peculiarly clear, high 
soprano again did full justice to the highly original music 
of “Le Coq d’Oy’ himself. The others were all of even 
excellence. In the dancing Rosina Galli shone particu- 
larly. She has brought her splendid work of last season 
to an even higher state of perfection and her appearance 
is ravishing. Bolm’s King Dodon was the same comical 
burlesque figure. Queenie Smith, the all-high housekeeper, 
does a capital bit of character ‘dancing, and the balance 
of the cast leaves little to be desired. The audience wel- 
comed this unique bit of entertainment with all the en- 
thusiasm of last year. 

Preceding “Le Coq d’Or” was “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
with Claudia Muzic as Santuzza. Her Santuzza is one 
of her finest impersonations. Vocally it is excellent—oc- 
casionally thrilling—and, as a bit of acting, nothing finer 
has been seen on the Metropolitan stage in a long time. 
It is a convincing, moving, lifelike picture of the Sicilian 
peasant woman. Several times the audience broke into 
the end of a scene to applaud her. Luigi Montesanto 
sang Alfio for the first time at the Metropolitan. A 
Sicilian himself, and wearing a genuine Sicilian costume, 
he gave a portrait of the wagoner worthy to rank with 
Miss Muzio’s authentic Santuzza. He was in capital voice 
and their duet brought’ them repeated recalls. Paul Alt- 
house’s Turiddu has progressed steadily with each per- 
formance until now it is a characterization well worthy to 
rank with those afforded by the Italians in the cast. Vo- 
cally, too, he loses nothing in comparison with them, for 
he has a splendid manly, robust tenor voice and knows 
how to use it. Moranzoni conducted. One good orches- 
tra rehearsal of “Cavalleria” would help a lot. The chorus 
sings raggedly and frequently out of tune, the orchestra 
plays raggedly, and even the principals are not always 
rhythmically sure. 

“Manon Lescaut,” Wednesday, January 26 


Puccini’s youthful work was repeated with the familiar 
cast—Frances Alda, Giuseppe De Luca, Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli and Andres de Segurola—in the principal role:. 
Taking all in all, the “Manon Lescaut” performance is one 
of the best which the Metropolitan repertory affords this 
year, and the Wednesday evening presentation was no ex- 
ception to that rule. Manon is perhaps the very best role 
Frances Alda has, and her support is excellent through- 
out. Papi conducted. 


“Crispino e la Comare,” Thursday, January 23 


“Crispino e la Comare,” by the brothers Ricci, which 
was given for the first time at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Saturday afternoon, January 18, was repeated 
on Thursday evening, January 23, before a large and 
enthusiastic audience. The cast was the same, Frieda 
Hempel appearing as Annetta and Antonio Scotti as her 
cobbler husband. 

Miss Hempel lent much, vocally and histrionically, to 
the rele on the opening night and achieved a personal 
triumph, but her second appearance in the opera served 
to strengthen the splendid impression already made. She 

was in superb: voice and sang her lines with much tonal 
beauty, as always. In appearance she was likewise 
charming, and the audience gave her a warm reception. 
Her rendition of the “Carnival of Venice” variations, by 
Benedict, in the third act aroused the vast audience. 

Scotti was particularly happy in the role of Crispino, 
inasmuch as it offered him great opportunity in which to 
to display his capabilities as an actor. This he did in a 
skillful fashion; his voice was in good condition and 
on the whole he was especially well suited to the part and 
vice versa. In supplying the humor of the Sileenes 
he was ably assisted by Thomas Chalmers and Andres De 
Segurola, who were both capital in their parts of the 
doctors. Sophie Braslau as the Fairy did one of the 
best bits of work in the cast. She sang beautifully and 
was well received. Papi conducted. 

L’Elisir d’Amore,” January 25 (Afternoon) 

There was nothing new about the Saturday matinee per- 
formance of “L’Elisir d’Amore,” not even its drawing 
power, for it has had that regularly ever since the Metro- 
politan revived it with three first rank artists like Frieda 
Hempel, Enrico Caruso and Antonio Scotti in principal 
parts. The fourth of the distinguished quartet, Adamo 
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Didur, an inimitable Dulcamara, was not present Saturday 
afternoon, his place being taken if not filled by Pompilio 
Malatesta, who, however, gave a very acceptable presen- 
tation of the part. Lenora Sparkes was the Gianetta as 
usual and Papi conducted. - 

“Lucia Di Lammermoor,” January 25 

It was with extreme pleasure that the audience of Satur- 
day night at the Metropolitan Opera House greeted Mabel 
Garrison in the role of Lucia. Last season Miss Garrison 
was heard in the mad scene from that opera at a special 
performance at the huge institution and her achievements 
were such that many people declared their wish to hear 
the singer in the entire opera. On Saturday evening, Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza gave her the opportunity and Miss Garrison 
triumphed. She was in magnificent voice and acted the 
part with grace and finish. She sang the “Regnava del 
Silenzio” in fine fashion, but it was the complete artistry 
with which the mad scene aria was handled that aroused 
the vast audience to great heights of enthusiasm. Such 
brilliant and smooth singing, such pure, sweet upper notes, 
rather amazed the people and impressed them instantly 
with the fact that Miss Garrison should be heard more 
often after this in first parts. Now that she has had her 
chance and has made good, Miss Garrison should reap 
the reward. 

Giovanni Martinelli as Edgardo did effective vocal work 
and his splendid acting added much to his contribution to 
the role. De Luca was a rich voiced Ashton and Rothier 
handled the role of Raimondo skillfully. Papi conducted. 


Sunday Evening Concert 


Leopold Godowsky was the guest artist at the Metro- 
politan Sunday night, playing the Liszt A major concerto 
with orchestra and a group of solo numbers, including his 
own dainty “Humoresque” from the “Miniatures.” There 
is nothing new to be said about Godowsky’s playing—it is 
always the quintessence of pianism. The audience was 
very enthusiastic and demanded encores. Margaret 
Matzenauer sang for the first time at the concerts this sea- 
son, choosing the famous “Suicidio” from “Gioconda” and 
following it with a group of songs, and then, to the sur- 
prise of all, adding as an encore “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning,” and finally “The Long, Long Trail,” in which 
the audience joined heartily at her request—another sur- 
prise, for audiences are generally very reluctant to join in. 

Still a third surprise was Rosalie Miller. First she 
showed a striking amount of progress since th: last time 
the writer heard her. Her always beautiful voice is now 
produced with a surety and excellence which wins her at 
once a position in the very front rank of young American 
concert singers. She sang first the familiar aria from 
Massenet’s “Herodiade,” and later a group of songs. When 
those were finished she returned to the stage and sang two 
encores in answer tc the heartiest applause of the evening; 
and as the audience insisted on hearing her again, she put 
her violin under ker arm and went out and played the 
“Meditation” from “Thais.” All in all, it was a very dis- 
tinct success for her, and her violin playing reminded one 
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of the day way back in 1883 when Marcella Sembrich, on 
the same stage at an Abbey benefit, did the same trick, 
adding a violin sole to a group of songs. . 

Richard Hageman played the Svendsen “Carnival in 
Paris,” a Debussy nocturne, and the Persian dances from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Kovanchina,” winning an encore for 
himself and his men with the latter; and he accompanied 
the concerto as well as any other conductor in New York 
can accompany a concerto today. 





Jessie Fenner Hill Musicale and Tea 


On the afternoon of pms January 25, Jessie Fen- 
ner Hill, the well known vocal teacher gave a musicale 
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and tea in her beautiful studio, 1425 Broadway, New York 
(Metropolitan Opera House) before a very large and 
fashionable audience. 

Mrs. Hill, who has developed many beautiful voices 
during the past few years, presented eight artist-pupils 
whose excellent work won sincere applause and admira- 
tion. The outstanding features being excellent voice pro- 
duction, intelligent delivery. and interpretation. 

The participants included Jeanette Thomas, a soprano 
with a big, natural voice, who sang “Autumn,” Ronald; 
and “Love on a Highway,” Wgodman; Marie Doyle, so- 
prano, who gave an excellent rendition of Scott’s “Wind's 
in the South,” and “The Little Damozel,” Novelli; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bradish, soprano, who delighted the audience 
with her singing of “Vissi d’Arte,” from “Tosca”; and 
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Spross’ “Yesterday and Today,” and Gladys Hahn, so- 
prano, who contributed “When Daddy Sings,” V. Harris, 
and “A Summer Afternoon.” 

Julia Silver’s rich contralto voice was heard to splen- 
did advantage in “Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix,” Saint- 
Saéns; and “The Star,” by Rogers, both being real treats, 
artistically sung and warmly applauded. Mae Ford sang 
“Voce di donna,” from “Giaconda,” effectively. Harold 
Bonnell, bass, rendered “Le Cor,” Flegier, and “Invictus,” 
by Bruno Huhn, and proved the possessor of a voice of 
rare beauty. Julia Laurence, coloratura soprano, charmed 
with Arditi’s “Il Baccio,” and “If Flowers Could Speak,” 
hy Mana-Zucca, the last named song being particularly 
admirer. 

A group of Claude Warford songs, with the composer 
at the piano, were beautifully rendered, and inctuded “A 
Dream Song,” sung by Julia Laurence; “Sword Song,” 
hy Harold Bonnell; and “The Stork,” by Mae Ford, Wil- 
liam Sauver, pianist, was the assisting artist; he made a 
fine impression with his solos, playing “Rigoletto” para- 
phrase, and a Chopin etude. Lina Coen and Alberto 
Bimboni accompanied the singers. 


M. Andre Messager who has been in New York since 
the end of the French Symphony Orchestra's tour, sailed 
for France last Saturday on the Niagara. After a few 
days in Paris he plans to go to London for the rehearsals 
of his new light opera, “Monsieur Beaucaire,” which Gil- 
bert Miller is to produce there about the middle of March. 
A preliminary performance will be given in Manchester. 
The libretto has been adapted by Frederick Lonsdale from 
Booth Tarkington’s romance, with lyrics by Adrian Ross. 
On the Lapland the same day Marion Green sailed for 
London to sing the title role in the new opera. Maggie 
feyte, who has the leading woman's role, is sailing for 
London next week. 


Tarrant ~Ysaye—Shattuck—Ganz 


New Orleans was appropriately excited over the big 
musical events scheduled for January 27 and 28, when 
the Cincinnati Orchestra (Ysaye, conductor) with Shat- 
tuck and Ganz as soloists, was down for two concerts 
in that city under the management of Robert Hayne. Tar- 
rant. This young impresario, now the leading manager of 
the South in enterprise and successful accomplishment, 
has been giving New Orleans a series of concerts this win 
ter which have been the most brilliant in the musical his 
tory of the Crescent City. 

Busoni Operas Heard in Zurich 

Ferruccio Busoni ts living in Switzerland, where two 
of his operas were produced recently (at Zurich). A 
third is due for a premiere next season, There is not 
much music in Switzerland at present, all the concerts 
being at a standstill. The Zurich Tonhalle has been 
*turned into a hospital. 








Corporal 
COL 








SOLOIST “A CAPELLA SOCIETY,” 
Milwaukee Sentinel; 


“Corporal Campbell was the bright particular star of the occasion, interest in him being 
ossessing a remarkably beautiful voice, has 
ospital, and never took a singing lesson in 3 0 


stimulated by the fact that he, in addition to 
been severely wounded, was ten months in a 
his life until June, 1917. 


what life may yet 
out his own theory. 


“His voice is of charming quality, full of color, and under excellent control. , 
with the soul of the born singer, giving each song a distinct characterization as delightful 
One only looks for that sort of thing in singers who have spent years 
in learning how, and here comes this young Australian and wins our hearts after and 
cannot be given him : 
His program comprised numbers from the classics, 
Fugitive’ from ‘Herodiade.’ 
was given with fine feeling and intuitive understanding, in a voice that ranged over 
Mr. Campbell is certain to become a figure in the musical world, 


as it is rare. 


eighteen months of application. Too much praise 
worthy of all that may be said, 


various English and American songs, and ‘Vision 


nearly two octaves. 
Wisconsin News, Milwaukee: 


MILWAUKEE, NOVEMBER 26, 1918 


That a young man could achieve such, astonishing results in a 
little over a year only proves what determination and pluck will accomplish. He is a Minneapolis Deily News (Dr, James Davies): 
member ef a society of the Dominion, whose intention it is to prove to “ be 

hold for them, and this big, handsome young man has already proven 


‘Honour and Arms’ from 


Kramer 


isabled soldiers If Mr. Camp 


He sings 
fine tone. 
for he is 


Each appears in this city.” 


“One of 


who should be of their audiences, demanc 


Finlay Campbel 


WINS UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS IN MINNEAPOLIS AND MILWAUKEE 


Handel's ‘Samson,’ and ‘She Alone Charmeth My 
from Gouned’s ‘Queen of Sheba.’ 
gave with tenderness and restrained passion which was most effective 
pleasing quality and his interpretations were characterized 
lis encores were ‘O Red Is the English Rose’ by Forsythe, and 


ll has sacrificed a portion of his body to the great cause, he 
back with him the gift of song, and aside from any sentimental fecling we may have 
had, he splendidly won his place by the side of the long list of distinguished vocalists 
who have appeared at our concerts. 
Handel, which was sung with unfailing accuracy in the long florid passages, and with 
i Gounod’s ‘She Alone Charmeth My Sadness, with its gentle legato passages 
ure stream of melody, gave him an opportunit 
vocalization, and the same was true of his encores. 
singer with a fine voice of exceptional range, one who will be welcomed whenever he 


Minneapolis Progress (Dr. Nilsson): 
the chief drawbacks of the gegvies concerts is that its audiences, or people 














Baritone 


Sadness’ 
He was at his best in the second number, which he 
His voice is of 
good taste 
Awake’ by 


by unaffected 
‘IT Shall 


brought 
His contributions were ‘Honour and Arms’ by 


to display the other extreme of 


He is a good, sound, well grounded 


soloists for them of the same rank as thos 


“In Corporal Finlay Campbell a baritone has been discovered who will no doubt make 
a name for himself. I understand that until a year ago or so, nothing was further from 
Corporal Campbel!’s mind than to sing, that, in fact, his splendid offerings of last night 
were the result of about two years’ study. Truly a remarkable achievement! His voice 
is of great natural beauty, a lyric baritone of the finest quality, which, allowing for the 
flow of time, ought to develop into something quite out of the ordinary.” 


Milwaukee Leader: Re } oe 

“A war hero was introduced in the person of Corporal Finlay Campbell of Chicago, 
who has seen service in the Canadian Army and has lost part of each hand. Corporal 
Campbell displayed a robust and pleasing voice of good range. He has a magnetic per- 
ps and an almost faultless enunciation. One could understand even the French 
songs he sang, assuming a knowledge of French. His first number, a dramatic aria from 
Handel’s little known ‘Julius Caesar,’ told the audience they were in for a treat. He 
followed with a delightful part from Lisa Lehman’s ‘Persian Garden’ and he sang new 
war songs.” 

SOLOIST MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, NOVEMBER 24, 1918 
Minneapolis Journal (Dr. Victor Nilsson): 

“Finlay Campbell, Canadian hero of the battlefield and now of concert stage, at once 
won all hearts with his rich, mellow and sonant baritone voice in ‘Honour and Arms 
from Handel’s ‘Samson,’ for which aria he had the requisite skill of oratoric colorature. 
He also impressed in his first extra, Cecil Forsythe’s ‘O Red Is the English Rose.’ The 
aria ‘She Alone Charmeth My Sadness,’ from Gounod’s ‘Queen of Sheba,’ however, 
marked the zenith of his artistic achievements, showing that the war had saved a fine 
singer, but has deprived opera of a splendid volunteer. Mr. Campbell enunciated 
every word and phrase with superior intelligence. His second extra, Kramer’s ‘I Shall 
Awake,’ also was magnificently sung.” 


Minneapolis Tribune (Caryll B. Storrs): : “ : 

“Finlay Campbell, baritone, was the soloist and the appearance of his uniformed 
figure was signal for an outburst of cordial applause which was the tribute of a grateful 
people to a gallant soldier. Mr. Campbell is a member of the Canadian army and fought 
in Belgium and bears upon him the marks of battle. Fortunately, his wounds have in 
no way affected his splendid voice, which was heard to good advantage in two aria, 
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appearing in the Friday subscription concerts. ‘This difficulty will be largely overcome as 
far as vocalists are concerned, if the Sunday soloists will continue to be drawn from 
the artist classes of Ernest Knoch, ef Chicago. The first Sunday charmed with 
her beautiful soprano and sincere modesty of demeanor. The second, Finlay Campbell, 
another Knoch pupil, won a still more complete victory by a baritone voice as beautiful 
and of art even more fully developed. In Handel’s ‘Honour and Arms’ he was the 
accomplished oratorio singer of fluent and undulating colorature; in his extras, Cecil 
Forsythe’s ‘Red Is the English Rose,’ done with true pathos, and Kramer's ‘I Shall 
wake,’ he proved an effective romance singer. Yet he topped the climax in ‘She 
Alone Charmeth My Sadness.’ This Gounod aria was sung with such warmth of senti 
ment, such artistic musical phrasing and such general excellence of delivery as only 
within the power of the truly dramatic singer he text was enunciated in each song 
with such clearness that every word could be heard.” 


The Standard, St. John, New Brunswick: 

“Mr. Campbell an Australian and returned soldier, is the possessor of a very fine 
baritone voice. He has great resonance of tone and a good range. More than this, he 
has temperament and sympathy, which enables him to interpret emotions and convey them 
to his hearers.” 


The Globe, St. Joba, New Brunswick: 

“Mr. Campbell's voice is a basso cantante of great evenness and sonority, in which 
the lyric and dramatic qualifications are blended to an exceptional degree. Mr. Camp 
bell demonstrated excellent vocal technic and breath control, together with a splendid 
resonance and sympathetic quality of tone, as well as temperamental gifts and pereep 
tions of the highest order.’ 


Winnipeg Tribune: 

“Mr. Campbell possesses personality as well as voice, and has a vigorous, manly style 
Rich, resonant and true-to-pitch voices are not very plentiful. He has quantity, quality 
and range.” 


Speaking of his rendition of “The Messiah,” the Winnipeg Tribune has the following 
“Pinla Campbell added to his laurels in the singing of ‘Why Do the Nations?’ It 
was a fine piece of vocal work, both from the standpoint of tone production and 
execution,” 
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HEIFETZ AND GABRILOWITSCH BOTH 
DRAW CAPACITY AUDIENCES IN CHICAGO 





Sunday Afternoon Concerts Prove Big Attractions for Music Lovers—Berkshire 
String Quartet Scores—Bonnet Achieves New 
Success With Orchestra—Notes 


Chicago, 11, January 25, 1919 

Chicago music lovers turned out en masse for the Sun- 
oncerts of January 19. At Orchestra Hall, 
a capacity house with as many 
as was possible. The same was 


ternoon ¢ 
appeared before 
on to the stage 


true at Kimball Hall, which was too s:nall to accommo- 
ite all who wished to hear Gabrilowitsch in his first 
( ‘ recital this season. Heifetz played as only Hei- 
plays and scored a succession of ovations during the 


ternoon. Gabrilowitsch was masterly in his Chopin pro- 
and he, too, was vociferously applauded, 


Concert at Illinois Athletic Club 


concert of the 1919 season to be given by 
Club was offered Sunday afternoon, 
These well known artists 
Macbeth, soprano, and 
the Chicago Opera 
pianist, and Robert 


e first big 
Illinois Athletic 
t 1g, irom It 
hed the program: Florence 
me Pavlosku ontralto, both of 
ciation; Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, 
! 1 ellist 


yur to Six 


Musicians’ Club of Women 

Musicians’ Club of Women 
disclosed the fact that 
actively engaged in the 


of the 
Club) 
are 


mecting 
Amateur 
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An Institution of National Prominence 
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Mme. Sule Rive-King Werdert Miller 
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Rowland Leach rence 

Berths Beeman William eee 

Earl Vietor Prat Theodore Troendie 

Edgar A Weison Grace Walter 

Mae Julia Riley Eva J. Shapiro 
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Special announcement is made of the exclusive teaching 
engagement of 
RICHARD CZERWONKY, Violinist 
MADAME Louise DOTTI, Soprane and Operatic Coach 
SES BOGUSLAWSKI, Pianist 
MNARDY WILLIAMSON, Tenor 


NEW BUILDING OFFERS UNSURPASSED EQUIPMENT— 
The only conservatory in Chicago maintaining its own 
Dormitories. 

Write for free illustrated catalog “D,” givin 
tion of course of study, complete list of 
nificent new building. Address 

REGISTRAR, 630 North Dearborn Ave. Chicago Ili 


Aurelia ARIMONDI 
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Studio: 023 Kimbell hicago, Il. 
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ESTHER HARRIS, President 1234 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
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giving of the programs of this club. Cadman’s D major 
trio formed the opening number of the program. Why 
only the first two movements—which gave the idea of tune- 
fulness all the way through—were played is a question. 
The program being short might have been much improved 
in coloring if the lively third movement of the trio had 
been added. The whole number is quite short and it 
would have interested many in the audience to have had 
a hearing of the entire work since it is seldom played 
here, Rachel Steinman Clarke, always with a beautiful 
understanding of ensemble work, was the violinist on this 
occasion. Elizabeth Olk-Roehlk was a good cellist. Miss 
Adler is known as a pianist; it was a little evident that 
her training in ensemble has not been as thorough as that 
for piano. Monica Graham Stults stood out as the artist 
in the vocal line. Besides the “Pace, Pace Dio,” of Verdi, 
she sang the four “Persian Love Lyrics,” by W. Franke 
Harling, difficult songs requiring an excellent voice and 
fine musicianship for their interpretation. In this group, 
Mrs. Stults proved that she is going ahead with tremen- 
dous force and gave the best work she has yet done here. 


Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid’s Pupils in American Program 


A program made up entirely of songs of American com- 
posers was presented by students of Sibyl Sammis-Mae- 
Dermid last Tuesday evening, January 14, at her Lyon & 
Healy Building studios. Not only does Mrs, MacDermid 
teach her students American songs, but she includes one 
or two groups on every recital program she presents be- 
fore the public. Emma Lee Phelps opened the program 
with Homer’s “Long Ago,” Rogers’ “Wind Song” and 
Stickles’ “Expectancy,” following which Cadman’s “The 
White Dawn Is Stealing” and MacFadyen’s “The Forest 
of Oaks” were sung by Marion Parker. Harriet Whyte 
offered “The Fields of Ballyclare” (Maley) and “Light” 
(in manuscript) (Boyd). uth. Hillman was heard in 
Lieurance’s “By the Jaters of Minnetonka,” “Just 
Awearying for You,” by Carrie Jacobs Bond, and “Good 
Morn,” by Pierce. Marie Sweet's offerings were Hallett 
Gilberté’s “Evening Song,” MacFadyen’s “Cradle Song” 
and “Wind’s in the South,” by Scott. Merlyn Pococke 
rendered Protheroe’s “Lead, Kindly Light,” and James G. 
MacDermid’s “Make a Joyful Noise.” Fanny May Bal- 
dridge followed with “Twilight” (Glenn) and MacDer- 
mid’s “Magic of: Your: Voice.”. Huhn’s “Invictus” was 
sung by-Gertrude Wolf, and Carpenter’s “The Sleep That 
Flits on Baby’s Eyes” and Boyd’s “At Morning,” by Mar- 
garet MacDefmid. Doris Doe presented a group com- 
prising Burleigh and Pierce numbers. Helen Grahame 
Wait sang Spross’ “Robin, Robin, Sing Me a Song,” Mac- 
Dermid’s “I Call to Mind a Day” and Boyd's “Invitation” 
and the program was brought to a close with two duets 
sung by the Misses Phelps and Pococke. 


Heniot Levy’s Recitals 


That prominent Chicago pianist and teacher, Heniot 
Levy, gave a recital at the Frances Shimer Academy, Mt. 
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January 30, 1919 
Carroll, Il, on January 20, and at Defiance College, Ohio, 
January 22. Mr. Levy is constantly in demand both as 
pianist and instructor and is among the busiest in Chicago. 


Georgiana MacPherson Plays at St. James’ 


A feature of the afternoon program given at St. James’ 
Church last Sunday afternoon was the playing of Georgi- 
ana MacPherson, pianist, a new addition to the Chicago 
musical fraternity. Miss MacPherson won much success 
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with her excellent rendition of the Chopin C minor noc- 
turne and a group of Debussy, containing a prelude, 
“Moonlight” and his second arabesque. She delighted her 
listeners, who were not lax in their enthusiasm for this 
gifted artist. 

Daphne Edwards Bell in Concert 


Daphne Edwards Bell, who was booked to appear on 
January 29 at the First Baptist Church in Minneapolis 
in concert, assisted by forty members of the Minneapolis 
Orchestra, under the direction of Victor Heinze, is a Chi- 





DAPHNE EDWARDS BELL. 


cago pianist, who has made a name for herself in the 
musical world. It will be remembered that Mrs. Bell 
appeared with great success on several occasions before 
the Nineteenth Century Club of Oak Park, Ill, and gave 
a program in Chicago at Orchestra Hall, assisted by mem- 
bers of the Chicago Orchestra under Mr. Heinze. Later 


sNICOLAY 


A Reengaged for seventh season as leading Basso with Chicago 
Opera Association. 
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on she appeared as soloist with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra under Frederick Stock at the High School 
Auditorium, Oak Park. Her work has been commended 
most favorably by all the prominent Chicago critics. A 
pupil in Europe of Hugo Kaun, with whom she studied 
composition, and Victor Heinze, with whom she studied 
both in Chicago and Berlin, and of Harold ‘Nason, head 
of the Leschetizky School of Philadelphia, Mrs. Bell has 
been heard since her return, in many States, winning every- 
where the full approval of the public and press’ alike. 
Next season she will tour the country again. 


Berkshire String Quartet at Playhouse 


A distinguished and critical audience came to the Play- 
house Thursday afternoon to listen to the concert given 
there by the Berkshire String Quartet under the direction 
of Wessels and Voegeli. The quartet, founded and spon- 
sored by a former Chicagoan, Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge, and consisting of former Chicago musicians, has 
many friends and admirers in this locality. Although a 
comparatively new organization, the Berkshire Quartet 
already has achieved a high standard and in its playing 
discloses what can be done with constant and diligent 
rehearsal. If the Berkshires continue improving as they 
have since last heard here, it will soon be an organiza- 
tion to be reckoned with. The personnel of the quartet 
is Hugo Kortschak, first violin; Jacques Gordon, second; 
Clarence Evans, viola, and Emmeran Stoeber, cellist. 
In their playing of the Beethoven quartet in E flat major, 
Leo Sowerby’s serenade for string quartet and Bofodin’s 


A major quartet they played with musicianly insight and ~ 


enthusiasm and produced delightful tone coloring. The 
quartet was spontaneously received by the delighted audi- 
ence, 

American Conservatory of Music Notes 


The American Conservatory did its bit in furnishing 
eight of the younger members of the faculty for service 
besides the secretary of the school. Six of these went 
overseas—Harris R. Vail, Lieutenant Frederick Persson, 
Clarence Loomis, William Hauesar, Ensign Noble Cain, 
teacher of piano; Lieutenant Leo Sowerby, instructor in 
musical theory; Sergeant Walter Aschenbrenner, teacher 
of violin, and John R. Hattstaedt, secretary of the Con- 
servatory. Edna Cookingham, teacher of piano, is also 
in France in the entertainment service. Of these John 
R. Hattstaedt, secretary, and Clarence Loomis have al- 
ready resumed their former positions in the Conservatory. 

A recital by Frank Van Dusen, organist; Ramon Girvin, 
violinist, and Frances Burch, members of the American 
Conservatory faculty, was given Saturday afternoon, Jan- 
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uary 18, at Kimball Hall: “A large and appreciative audi- 


ence attended. 
The Knupfer Studios 


Walter R, Knupfer, director of the Knupfer Studios, 
announces a recital of pupils of the North Side Branch 
of the Institution, at Broadway and Roscoe street. The 
recital will take place at the Butler House on Friday 
evening, February 7. Pupils of the preparatory and 
academic departments will be represented on the program. 

An Impromptu Musicale 

Last Sunday afternoon an impromptu program was pre- 
sented at the charming residence of Lucile M. Wynekoop 
and enjoyed by a large gathering of friends. Those par- 
ticipating in the program were eae Stolofsky, violinist ; 
James Goddard, the prominent bass; Sylvia Bargman, 
pianist; Hanna Butler, the widely known Chicago soprano, 
and Miss Olson, whistler. Grace Grove and Miss Olson 
played the accompaniments for the singers. Mrs. Wyne- 
koop, herself, is a singer, possessed of a contralto voice 
of lovely quality. 


Bonnet Shows Mastery as Orchestra Soloist 


The high light of the fourteenth program. of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra was the brilliant playing of 
that master of the organ, Joseph Bonnet, who scored 
such a success as is seldom won by a soloist at these con- 
certs, and deservedly so, for a more superb rendition of 
the Handel organ concerto in D would be difficult to 
imagine. Although hampered somewhat by the Orchestra 
Hall organ, which is not all it should be, Bonnet disclosed 
his mastery in no small degree and his appearance in 
recital under more favorable conditions on Tuesday even- 
ing at Kimball Hall is looked forward to with much 
anticipation, He also rendered with the same finished art 
a group of three solos at the end of the program, includ- 
ing Bach’s choral prelude, “De Profundis,” and two of 
his own compositions, “Ariel” and “Rhapsodie Catalene.” 
Because of the sudden illness of Eric Delamarter this pair 
of concerts was conducted by Adolf Weidig, a resident 
musician. Under his lead the orchestra came through with 
a lively reading of the overture to Mozart's “Marriage of 
Figaro,” and an admirable performance of Dvordk’s F 
major symphony, besides giving excellent support to the 
soloist in the Handel concerto. 

Sturkow-Ryder’s New Composition 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder has written a new song for so- 
prano, contralto and orchestra, called “Sleigh-Bells,” which 
is being sung this week at the Great Northern Hippo- 
drome by Misses Lippard and Lindsay. JeANNetre Cox 


31 
Langston and Harrold in Joint Recital 


Marie Stone Langston’s dates have been many and 
varied during recent months. For instance, on December 
17 she sang in New Kensington, Pa., on December 18 in 
Brookyille, and on December I9 in Clearfield, in addition 
to singing frequently at Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J., 





MARIE STONED LANGSTON. 


and Camp Crane, Allentown, Pa. On February 4, this 
contralto will be soloist with the Matinee Musical Club 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, in conjun 
tion with Orville Harrold. Miss Langston in private life 
is Mrs, List, and her husband is a first lieutenant with the 
Army of Occupation overseas, 
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GAROLINE GURTISS 


Youngest American Artist-Soprano 





HER UNUSUAL TALENT AND CHARM. 
ING PERSONALITY 


Telegram received by R. E. Johnston, Manager for Miss Curtiss 


"CAROLINE CURTISS SCORED TRIUMPH LAST NIGHT. EXCEEDED ALL EXPECTATIONS. 
WM. L: FOSTER, MANAGER OF SAMUELS OPERA HOUSE." 


Appearance Jaméstown, N. Y., January 9, 1919 


Editorial: Jamestown, N. Y., Evening Journal. 
Caroline Stratton Curtiss, young and most pleasing soprano, in beginning her professional career, will have the good wishes, as she has the love and admi- 
ration of the people of Jamestown generally. A girl with charm of character and person, a voice with singular beauty and culture. Miss Curtiss will surely 


please every audience and win, the hearts of people wherever she appears. 
YOUNG SOPRANO PLEASES AUDIENCE BY , 


AN ARTISTIC RECITAL 


BY CAROLINE CURTISS 


: : . Caroline Curtiss sang herself into the hearts of her audien 
An Exacting Program—Consisted of Collection of The program presented was pretentious, demanding much 
Rich Musical Gems Fitted to Voice and from the singer and requiring keen musical appreciation on th 
& 
Temperament of the Artist part of the audience for its full enjoyment It was well bal 
Let s ci i r f contrasts, It op d th oup o 
A distinguished musical event, and one of civic pride as well, anced in the ag . Mygres-raacd ase? _ 1a goer f 
was the appearance in concert of Caroline Stratton Curtiss, moders songs in Enghs » followed by a standard aria in Italian 
the young prima donna soprano, on the evening of January 9 Next came a group of French songs, succeeded by an operatic i = 
at Samuels Opera House, aria in French, Three Russian songs, two in French and one 
Miss Curtiss’ appearance had been heralded by many prom- in English, were followed by a group of five songs by American 
ising omens, and expectation ran high on the part of the me writers—setting, assuredly, enough of a task in the matter of 
sical one te Foy many —— see ig nang. o. vocal style and linguistic versatility for any singer 
test was met by e young artist in a most graceful, ha - - : as : , “s % 
ner, and her evening scored a charming success, That she _ The keynote of the whole concert was hatalinees. Miss Cur 
possesses much talent, and is a student of unusual receptivity tiss is petite in stature, and dainty in personality She pos 
must be an evident fact to all. sesses a voice which, in size, volume and power, corresponds 
The program was one of chaste beauty—a collection of rich perfectly to her physical characteristics. Its possibilities seem 
musical gems, distinctively of the modern cult, and happily to be entirely lyrical. Her voice has been well schooled It 
fitted to the voice and temperament of the gifted artist. Miss correctly placed, and she uses it with good judgment and effect 
Curtiss possesses a voice singularly pure, unfailingly true to - a z . 
: toi ; Sealant Les Trois Chansons,” by Pierné, which is a dainty conceit, 
pitch, and frequently of really exquisite quality—her pianissimo , 
an achievement of real vocal command. was charmingly rendered In the following Debussy + er 
It is impossible in this brief notice to touch upon each num- there was commendable adaptation of tone color to th ent 
ber of the program, but possibly the climax of sentiment jand ment of the song. Massenct’s aria, “Il est doux, il est 
beauty of interpretation was reached in “The Last Hour’—a proved the greatest artistic success of the evening It wa 


lyric of surpassing loveliness. She was accorded several en- 


cores, a triple one at the close, testifying to the delight of her given with more breadth, freedom and dramatic effect than any 


audience. 4 of th The Cushions.” other number on the program The “Song of India,” by R 
The second of this trio, e Cuckoo,” a captivating thing. : i Mental aa eauastualte fae the demonetratio 

was followed by “T.ke Me Back to Babyland,” which recalled eerneny FARNESE 28 eppertunlty fee < 

most intimately Miss Curtiss’ singing of this touching song some of very correct intonation, a commendable feature of Miss Cu 

years ago. i ae , tiss’ work throughout the entire evening The last gr 
The accompaniments of William J. Gomph were af artistic American songs, was well done and showed the young singer's 

triumph—of exquisitely modulated dynamics, of rarest sensi- ii “ape : 

tiveness—a vivid answer to the singer in every phase of tender ability to G00d advantage 

sentiment, or fanciful mood—his technic so incidental, and yet It must indeed be a gratification to Miss Curtiss to re 

a setternes, of the a pra acme os gg on Gpertnetnn. heti that her debut was so successful Her future achiever 

Sn ete eed ae a ee will be followed with much interest by her friends and well 





reponse of her listeners, and assured of their interest and 
pride in her future career.—Jamestown (N. Y.) Morning Post. 


Miss Curtiss Will Make Her New York Debut in Recital at the Selwyn Theater, Sunday Evening, March 16th 
~~ - «New York City 


wishers.—Jamestown Evening Journal 
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Rosa Ponselle’s Native City Turns Out to Welcome Her Home 


Remarkable Civic Demonstration in Meriden, Conn.— Young Metropolitan Soprano Disproves Rule That a 
Prophet Cannot Win Honor at Home 


There is proverb, which most of us know, about a 
certain prophet who was not without honor save in the 
they sing “Home, Sweet Home.” 
likewise understand, appreciate and 
would not be a rule without its 
is the exception; the rather re- 
markable exception which concerns a singer, a recently 
irrived” singer in fact—none other than Rosa Ponselle, 
the new soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Generally when the native inhabitant leaves the midst 
if the nativity, and later reaches a spot where the light 
plays rather conspicuously upon the aforesaid native, 
those who have remained at home rise to rudely exclaim. 
Usually it is some such remark as: “Well, it must have 
been an accident; she never could have won such promi- 
without falling over a wheelbarrow full of luck.” 
Observe, now, how different is the case of Rosa Pon 
lle, whose home always will be Meriden, Conn., because, 
in spite of having been born there, she likes it better than 
other in the world. Such was the feeling she 
prior to a few days ago, when a certain ceremony 
place. Since that day, however, Rosa will be par- 
doned for holding a still deeper affection for the town 
its people, because they honored her as few persons 
ever are honored by the fellow townsfolk, specially in 
these days when competition is the spice of envy as well 
as the life of trade 

Ihe day after Miss Ponselle made so pronounced a suc 
cess in her debut with Enrico Caruso in the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, she received from H. T. King, Mayor 
of Meriden, the following telegram of congratulation: 
Your wonderful operatic 
f° your city 

In itself such a message would have gladdened the 
singer's heart sufficiently; but that was not all; the 
residents of Meriden, when Mayor King suggested hold 
ing a reception for Miss Ponselle and doing what they 
regarded as proper honor to one who had brought honor 
their beloved city, gave their unanimous endorse- 
So a few days ago Miss Ponselle found herself 
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alighting from the train in the place of her birth, and 
being met by a reception committee of which Mayor King 
was chairman. Escorted by four members of this com- 
mittee Miss Ponselle was taken to Mayor King’s office in 
the city hall, and there a considerable assemblage was in 
waiting—at least in the nearby council chamber—for the 
appearance of the prima donna. Here she was directly 
presented, and for several minutes there occurred a dem- 
onstration which prompted the reporters for Meriden 
newspapers to term in their articles “a pandemonium.” 
For that it was, in the full sense of the word. Then Mayor 
King delivered the following address: 

“Miss Ponselle, it affords me great pleasure to extend 
a warm welcome to you on this, the occasion of your re- 
turn to Meriden, your home city and the city of your 
birth, after the signal success you have achieved in the 
musical world—a success seldom met with by many and 
greater than that ever attained by any one from this city 
in any artistic way before. 

“It is no small task for any persons to accomplish what 
you have done. Gifted as you are with a remarkable voice, 
this of itself would not prove sufficient. It required tire- 
less and persistent effort to develop the wonderful talent 
that you possess, and to cultivate to the present degree of 
its usefulness the voice you were endowed with by nature. 

“Now that success has crowned your efforts at the out- 
set of a career that glows still more brightly with future 
prospects, we rejoice with you; but, more than that, we 
take a pride tonight in coming before you to let you un- 
derstand what it is we feel for you in our hearts. You 
have reflected credit upon Meriden and Meriden appre- 
ciates the honor. In the name, then, of the City of Meri- 
den, I bid you welcome to this gathering of your towns- 
people.” 

Miss Ponselle admitted afterward that emotion pre- 
vented her from saying what she would have liked to say; 
but her response was set forth in these words: 

“My dear Meriden friends: I cannot adequately find 
words to express what I should like you to hear. Still, | 
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think you who know me so well—as most of you do—can 
wnderstand how I feel. What you have done, what you 
are doing for me, is so utterly unexpected that I can only 
say this is the happiest day of my life. 1 thank you 
with all my heart.” 

A banquet was tendered Miss Ponselle, later in the even- 
ing, at the Winthrop Hotel. And there more than one 
hundred guests were present. The function was con- 
cluded by the presentation of a chest of silver to the 
prima donna, who avers, however, that the most precious 
gift of the evening was the proof of the loyalty of her 
old friends it brought her. 





Friedheim Signs Ten Year Aeolian Contract 


Arthur Friedheim, the noted Liszt interpreter, has been 
secured for a period of ten years by the Aecolian Com 
pany to make a number of records, It may interest many 





LISZT SURROUNDED BY HIS FAVORITE PUPILS. 
Friedheim just finished the manuscript 
of a book entitued “The Last Word About Liszt,” a coim- 
mentary to all biographies. When selecting the material 
for this work, he came across a letter from a Clara Pear- 


to know that Mr. 


son, of Belvidere, Ill, dated February 9, 1915, addressed 
to Franz Liszt, which has been sent to Arthur Friedheim 
with the request to forward the same, and which reads as 
follows: 

Dear Mr. Lisst: 

I am sending you the words of three songs entitled “Was Bred 
in Old Kentucky,” “The Love Stepmother” and “The Red River 
Valley,” to see if you can compose the notes to these we and 
put them on sale. I think you can soon sell them, and these 
prove to be good I will send you some more after I hear from 
you. 

Here is Mr, Friedheim’s reply: 

Dear Madam: 

Regret having to inform you that I am unable to meet with 
your request, and beg to assert without any exaggeration what: 
soever that Liszt, at the present time, is neither composing nor 
decomposing, as he quite positivel genset away on July 31 in 
the year of our Lord eighteen he and eighty-six. (As far as 
his reincarnation is concerned, nobody has heard of it!) 


Magdeleine Brard’s Recital Postponed 


Owing to an attack of influenza, Magdeleine Brard, the 
young French pianist who was to have made her debut 
in the United States in a recital at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, on Monday evening,.January 27, was obliged to 
postpone it until Tuesday afternoon, February 4, at the 
same hall. 


Spartanburg Hears Ethelynde Smith 


The postponed recital which Ethelynde Smith, soprano, 
was to give in Spartanburg, S. C., finally took place on 
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Mase and. Mascrns 


Will issue its third biennial year book; 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST MUSICAL 
YEAR BOOK 
and will go to press February 15th. 
A copy will go into the hands of every 


one whose name is listed. Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington and British Columbia 


A copy of book (to those outside this section) and subscription to Music and Musicians for one year— 


DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG, Publisher 
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January 13, this being the first of the Winter Concert 
Course under the auspices of Converse College and the 
Woman's Music Club. Mary Hart Low, president of the 
Club, acted as accompanist. A responsive audience, in- 
cluding many men in uniform from Camp Wadsworth, 
greeted the artist, who gave a well arranged program. 
Miss Smith was heartily applauded, and was recalled many 
times; in addition, she repeated two numbers and gave 
several encores. 








SOPRANO 
is singing 
The Magic cf Your Eyes...........4 Arthur A. Penn 
Sorter Miss You Clay Smith 
Values Frederick W. Vanderpool 


Smilin’ Through Arthur A. Penn 
Ma Little Sunflower Frederick W. Vanderpool 


M. WITMARK & SONS 
Department “C” New York City 


Hear Her at Her Princess Theatre Recital, Feb. 2nd 
(Management: ANTONIA SAWYER) 
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“LE CHEMINEAU,” THE FINAL CHICAGO OPERA 
NOVELTY,PROVES BEST OFFERING OF SEASON 





Individual Honors Go to Maguenat, Baklanoff and Gall— Massenet's “Cleopatre 


> 


Revived With Mary Garden, Still Unsatisfactory, in the Title Role— 
Florence Macbeth Closes Season With Brilliant 
Performance in “The Barber of Seville” 


“Gismonda,” Monday, January 20 

The second performance of “Gismonda” did not alter 
in any respect the verdict of this writer. “Gismonda” will 
open the season in New..York, on January 27, and at that 
time another léfigthy review will be written by another 
critic who may reverse or share the unbiased opinion of 
this scribe. 

“Faust,” Tuesday, January 21 

Another repetition of “Faust” brought forth two new- 
comers in the principal roles. John O'Sullivan appeared 
for the first time here in the title role, and Desire Defrere 
essayed the part of Valentine. Yvonne Gall again was a 
lovely Marguerite and sang the part with her customary 
artistry. Hasselmans conducted. 


“Loreley,” Wednesday, January 22 
Catalini’s opera was repeated with the same cast heard 
the previous week. Polacco conducted. 


“Cleopatre,” Thursday, January 23 

The revival of “Cleopatre,” which had its American 
premiére with Marie Kousnezoff under the same manage- 
ment at the Auditorium on Monday evening, January 10, 
1916, brought forth a very large audience desirous of hear- 
ing Mary Garden, who replaced the Russian singer as the 
seductive Cleopatra. As stated by this writer after its 
American premiére, musically “Cleopatre” is weak. The 
same scribe went further in saying that “ ‘Cleopatre’ can- 
not live and its stay in the repertory is problematic as it 
lacks the essence of success—inspiration.” Campanini, 
who directed the American premiére, relinquished the 
baton to Marcel Charlier, who did the best he could to 
make the performance meritorious, but his efforts were 
in vain and upon a second hearing ‘ ‘Cleopatre” fell even 
flatter and should now be allowed to enjoy the sleep of 
eternity. Mary Garden looked lovely and found the music 
much to her liking. Alfred Maguenat, who created the 
role in Monte Carlo and in Chicago, was the Marc An- 
toine, in which part he again rode to victory through the 
beauty of tone of his large and generous organ and his 
impeccable interpretation of the role. Charles Fontaine 
replaced Charles Dalmores as Spakos and the newcomer 
made of the small part a dominant figure of vocal strength 
and physical power. Anna Fitziu took the place of Oc- 
tavie, created here by Marcia Van Dresser, and not only 


did she sing splendidly but also looked ravishing to the 
eye. Marcel Journet, who sang the role of Emminus in 
1916, was billed for the same part, and according to the 
morning dailies in Chicago, sang it again on Thursday 
night, but the above mentioned scribes must either be 
near sighted or deaf, as the role was sung by Gustav Hu- 
berdeau. Constantin Nicolay made much of his small part. 
The ballet of Russian dancers, under the management of 
Pavley-Oukrainsky, made a distinct and well deserved hit. 


“Rigoletto,” Friday, January 24 


“Rigoletto” was repeated on Friday evening with Flo 
rence Macbeth and Stracciari scoring again in the leading 
roles. 


“Le Chemineau,” Saturday, January 25 (Afternoon) 


Xavier Leroux’s “Le Chemineau,” which was first pro- 
duced in Paris in 1907 and had its first American produc- 
tion in New Orleans in 1911, was finally presented before 
a Chicago audience at the last matinee of the season, It 
is regrettable that the production of this lyric drama in 
four acts had to be relegated to this late date, as the reper 
tory of the company would have been made more inter- 
esting by more presentations of one of the best novelties 
ever staged under the management of Campaniii. 

The story of “Le Chemineau,” written by Jean Riche- 
pin, one of France’s most celebrated writers, is well known 
to American audiences having been pres¢nted in dramatic 
form, after being translated into English, as “The Har 
vester.” Otis Skinner starred in it a few years go. Xavier 
Leroux’s “Le Chemineau” is Richepin’s story set to music. 
Unheralded, Leroux’s music triumphed with the musi- 
cians and the Chicago opera goers. The last novelty of 
the season is probably the only one presented this year 
which will survive time, and it is easy to prophesy many 
repetitions of the work. Leroux has written an opera with 
music all its own, instead of following a pattern as others 
have done, and his music flows melodiously throughout the 
four acts. To single out one act would be unjust, as the 
four are equally well matched, and from the first to the 
last the interest of the listener is keen, while the pathetic 
story so well followed by the composer loses none of its 
appeal. Leroux does not believe in writing music that will 
win applause ior the interpreters after an aria or a duet. 
A conservative by nature, the gifted French composer has 
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set down a musical drama of vital importance, deprived 
of cacaphonic disturbances even though modern, and he 
tells his story in a clear, precise manner. Leroux is not a 
musical mathematician in this work; he follows his muse 
and rides with her to the land of inspiration—a land so 
seldom frequented nowadays by the so called ultra-moderr 
composers. To rhapsodize over this opera is to sing the 
praise not only of the composer and the librettist, but of 
General Director Campanini, his able assistant, Louis 
Hasselmans, who conducted the performance, and of all 
the singers. An opera without a chorus and ballet in which 
two baritones have the leading parts, instead of the prima 
donna or the tenor, is, if not an entire novelty, at least 
uncommon, and as new things have charm, “Le Chemi 
neau” has this added feature to win the approval of those 
in search of fresh vperatic interest. 

The cast was essentially French, and though there were 
a Russian, a Greek and two Belgians among the singers, 
they all belong to the French contingent of the company 
Alfred Maguenat, who, since the beginning of the season, 
has distinguished himself in various roles and whose 
Pelléas last season created nothing short of a sensation, 
added fresh laurels by his remarkable delineation of the 
title role. An expert painter, Maguenat is also an expert 
singer and tragedian. He made the part live and though 
the role is antipathetic, he found the note of pathos, thus 
winning by his sole effort the heart of the audience. 
Vocally eloquent, his Vagabond ranks as one of his best 
achievements. The other baritone, George Baklanoff, was 
entrusted with the difficult role of Francois, The choice 
was a happy one, as it takes on actor-singer of the caliber 
of the Russian baritone to make the part stand out as 
demanded by the author. His Francois will rank on the 
same high level as his Tonio, demonstrating not only the 
versatility of this fine artist, but also that he reached the 
acme of perfection. To give Mr, Baklanoff his just due 
would necessitate an analytic review of such length that 
space forbids. To say that he was really great is the 
only tribute that can be paid him by this reviewer 
Yvonne Gall, who has been proclaimed the best French 
soprano imported by this company, lived up to that exalted 
reputation. Miss Gall has real pathos in her and 
she used it effectively as Toinette, making the character 
an object of pity and commiseration. She sang delight- 
fully, though in the first act she committed the sin of 
pushing the voice beyond its limitations. In the following 
scenes, however, she sang with that ease and clarity of 
tone that has endeared her to the Chicago public, winning 
once more a personal and legitimate success. Gustav 
Huberdeau made much of the small role of Maitre Pierre; 
likewise the Toinet of Octay Dua could not be improved 
upon, Constantin Nicolay was irresistible as Thomas. His 
make-up was capital and by his antics he awoke the 
hilarity of the audience. Desire Defrere as his coadju 
tor, Martin, helped in drying the eyes of the listeners 
by his jovial appearance and comical mien. Myrna Shar 
low and Maria Claessens as Aline and Katherine, respec 
tively, rounded up this exceptionally good cast. 

Louis Hasselmans concluded his first season in Chicago, 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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Chicago Evening Post, January 14th. 

Florence Macbeth made an appealing Gilda and sang the 
music charmingly. The audience tried hard to have her 
repeat her aria and she the applause she 
received, At the close of the third act the public gave 
to Mr. Stracciari, Miss Macbeth and Polacco one of the 
most spontaneous ovations of the season. They recalled 
them twenty times individually and _ collectively, 
cheering them with a heartiness that bespoke their appre 
cation. They had been present at a performance of un 
usual quality and they wished the artists to know they 
realized it. (Signed) Cariton Hackett. 


deserved all 


about 


Chicago Daily Journal, January 14th. 

She came very near to dominating her fellow members 
and it was entirely by the performance which she gave. 
Her qualifications were an appealing, likable personality 
in the role and a voice which was able to cope with every 
thing in the score requiring no transpositions for the ease 
of performance at any time. Moreover, it was a voice 
of a most winsome quality, full toned, round, persuasive 
and expressive. This was the first performance of the 
Verdi opera and no better Gilda could have been found 
in the whole vast organization. She was a cause of joy 
in the “Caro Nome.” She bore her full part in the Ven- 
detta duet and she gave point and meaning to the quar- 
tette of the final act. She deserves congratulations and 
this column hereby desires to express them. 


(Signed) Epwarp C. Moore. 


Chicago Herald Examiner, January 14th. 

Florence Macbeth sang the part of Gilda with a facility 
that in the “Caro Nome” brought her an ovation of very 
considerable extent. She held her part well throughout 
the opera, having at all times command of a clear, reso- 
nant tone quality and a vocal ease that suited well this 
particular style of song. (Signed) Henriette Weeer. 






Creates Sensation as Gilda in “Rigoletto’ 
With Chicago Opera Company 


Macbeth 


January 14th, 


the first 
singing into 


Chicago Daily Tribune, 
Rigoletto of the 
“Caro 


night in 
exquisite 


She was Gilda last 
season, and she put 
Nome” and later in the great quartette. She is bright, eager 
and young in ths role and in others. She was good to 
Verdi in this revival and the audience was good to her. 

(Signed) Frepertck Donacuey 


expert 







Chicago Daily News, January 14th. 

Florence Macbeth, one of our young American sopranos, 
whom Campanini discovered five years ago in London, sang 
the part of Gilda, a role which suits her very well indeed. 
In the matter of its vocal rendition it had many po-.nts 
of highest commendation, from the “Caro Nome,” sung 
with silvery tone and pristine clarity, through the rest of 
the opera, a graceful, ingratiating presence and a demure 
manner all fitted the role patly, She divided the honors 
with Stracciari. (Signed) Maurice Rosenre. 








Chicago Evening American, January 14th. 





It is a great pleasure to record the unqualified success 
of that charming and clever young British-American, 
Florence Macbeth, whose Gilda was a delightful surprise 
even to her admirers. She looked sixteen and very lovely, 
acted with simple earnestness and sang beautifully through- 
out. Special mention must be given her “Caro Nome,” 
which was as finished a piece of vocalization as one cares 
to hear, shaded and balanced to perfection and sung in 
a particularly soft lyric tone that brings out the most 
sympathetic timbre of the voice. Parenthetically be it 
known that ninety-eight out of one hundred sopranos 
transpose the aria to E flat, but Miss Macheth sang it in 
the original key of E natural, finishing at the end with 
a bona fide high E natural that could be heard. Miss 
Macbeth rightfully took her share of the applause and 
may count last night’s one of her big hits in her young 
career. (Signed) Hegman Devaies, 
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CORTOT SOLOIST AT BEST PAIR OF PROGRAMS 
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OFFERED BY BOSTON SYMPHONY THIS SEASON 


Hadley’s Symphonic Fantasy Proves a Delight—Galli-Curci Fills Symphony 
Hall—-Flonzaley Quartet Attracts Larger Audience Than Ever 
Before—Reception Given to Henri Rabaud—Notes 


Boston, Mass., January 26, 1919. 

The twelfth pair of concerts by the, Boston Symphony 
Orchestra was given in Symphony Hall, Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening, January 24 and 25. The program 
was as follows: Symphonic fantasy, op. 46, Hadley; suite 
in D major, No, 3, Bach; symphonic variations for piano 
and orchestra, Franck; symphony for orchestra and piano 
on a French mountain song, op. 25, D’Indy. The soloist 
was Alfred Cortot. Mr. Cortot, heard here previously 
with the Paris Conservatory Orchestra, made his debut 
as a soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra on this 
occasion, He had chosen two remarkable vehicles to dis- 
play his splendid musicianship, colorful tone and a won- 
derfully facile technical proficiency. In the Franck varia- 
tions Mr. Cortot never treated them as a concerto, the 
piano, as the composer intended, being at all times an in- 
tegial part of the orchestra, and even more so was this 
true in the D’Indy symphony. It is doubtful if this great 
work could have a more exalted performance than that 
of yesterday. From the announcement of the theme by 
the English horn to the vigorous, brilliant finale, Mr. 
Rabaud's performance was clear cut and euphonious. Mr. 
Cortot played his parts with a precision and facility mar- 
vellous to hear, in some of arpeggiated passages it was 
difficult to distinguish which was the harp and which the 
piano. It was indeed a triumph for Mr. Rabaud, Mr. 
Cortot and the orchestra; no wonder that the audience 
lingered long after the close to pay tribute. 


The Hadley fantasy was interesting and melodious 
throughout, cleverly orchestrated and skillfully wrought. 
It has not-the individuality of some of his more preten- 


tious works but amply succeeded in pleasing its hearers. 
The Bach suite, following the Hadley fantasia as it did, 
was all the more delightful in its clarity and rhythmic sim- 
plicity. The familiar Air was songfully played by the 
strings and the dance movements were as delightful and 
contagious as ever, Although none of the programs this 


season have been without individual distinction, none have 
surpassed in interest and artistic achievement the program 
of this week. 


Galli-Curci Packs Symphony Hall 


Mme. Galli-Curci, the remarkable. soprano, entertained 
and delighted an audience which completely filled Sym- 
phony Hall, Sunday afternoon, January 19. Her program, 
designed to display her phenomenal voice and impeccable 
technic, was similar in character to those already familiar 
to her admirers. Two old airs, two operatic airs, ome 
from Rossini’s “William Tell” and one from Verdi's “La 
Traviata,” Benedict's “Carnival of Venice,” @ group of 
five songs, Norwegian, French and Italiam; four familiar 
eighteenth century songs by Weckerlin; and for extras; 
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is being conducted by 
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to meet the repertory needs of artists, teachers 
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gestions for program making, church and choral 
work and the vafious grades in teaching. Its ex- 
tensive resoufces in foreign and domestic music 
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songs by American composers and ballads of England and 
Scotland, _ The famous prima- -donna never sang better 
than on this occasion. Her manner seemed to indicate 
fatigue but her voice was fresh and beautiful as ever. 
Her songs and ballads in English were applauded with 
special vigor. Mme. Galli-Curci returns to Boston again 
in February, when she will give two concerts in one week. 


Flonzaley Quartet 


On Thursday evening, January 23, the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet gave the first of a series of concerts in Jordan Hall. 
This splendid organization has long been admired in Bos- 
ton and its concerts each year are awaited with great in- 
terest. As on all previous occasions, their devoted fol- 
lowers were rewarded by a program of deep, compelling 
interest played with that rare, almost superhuman perfec- 
tion which has placed this quartet at the highest peak of 
artistic achievement, The program included D’Indy’s 
quartet, op. 35; Beethoven’s familiar B flat major quar- 
tet and two movements of a string quartet by Paul Rous- 
sel, a young French composer who has been “missing” 
since Verdun. 

The audience was considerably larger than the ones 
which have greeted this organization in past years and 
decidedly more demonstrative. The players received an 
ovation at their first appearance and the audience lingered 
long after the close of the program to demand more than 
the usual number of acknowledgments from the artists. 
That the plavers. were deserving of the applause goes 
without saying; they have never played more brilliantly. 


Reception to Henri Rabaud 


A largely attended reteption to Henri Rabaud, conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, was held Thursday 
afternoon, January 23, in Recital Hall of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. The invitations were issued 
in the name of the president and board of trustees of the 
conservatory. In the receiving line with Mr. Rabaud were 
Samuel Carr, president of the trustees, and Mrs. Carr; 
George W. Chadwick, director, and Mrs. Chadwick; 
Ralph L, Flanders, general manager, and Mrs. Flanders; 
Wallace Goodrich, dean, and Mrs. Goodrich. Those who 
poured tea were Mrs. Frederick S. Converse, Mrs. Allan 
Forbes, Mrs. Henry S. Grow and Mrs. Charles Leland. 
A program of French music was played by an orchestra 
of conservatory students conducted by Modeste Alloo, of 
the faculty, and ten members of the faculty served as 
ushers. 


New England Conservatory 


The annual meeting of the Y. W. C. A. of the conserva- 
tory was held in Frost Hall, Monday evening, January 20. 

A piano recital by Frank Watson, of the faculty, was 
given in Jordan Hall, Wednesday evening, January 22, 
the fifth concert of the present season 

A concert was given in Jordan Hall, Friday evening, 
Jawnary 24, by the following advanced students: Raymond 
Holdsworth, Mary Wallace, Dorothy Ludlum, Edna Mar- 
tin, Hazel Leland, Marion Davison and Madeleine Read. 


Barrows Pupils Busy 


Two pupils of Harriot Eudora Barrows, one of Boston's 
most successful voice teachers, have recently filled many 
important engagements. They are Claude Rhea Fournier, 
contralto, and Helen Shepard Udell, contralto. Mme. 
Fournier recently gave a joint recital with Avis Bliven 
Charbonnel, pianist, for the Providence Art Club. Mme. 
Fournier sang two well diversified groups of French and 
English songs with great charm, displaying to excellent 
advantage an opulent contralto voice and commendable 
musicianship. Mrs, Udell was soloist with the Arion Club, 
of Providence, Jules Jordan, director. in a performance 
of “The Messiah,” given for the benefit of a fund or the 
entertainment of returning soldiers and sailors. Her press 
notices were excellent, commending particularly her mu- 
sicianship and unusually good diction. 


Notes 


The Havens Trio—Raymond Havens, 
Noack, violinist, and Alwyn Schroeder, cellist—gave a 
concert, January 17, in Newburyport, Mass. They played 
the Arensky trio in D minor and Haydn's familiar G 
major trio, as well as groups of solos for the individual 
artists. The hall was filled and the audience most enthusi- 
astic, so that there were numerous extra numbers. 

Laura Littlefield, soprano, recently gave a concert at the 
Hotel Westminster, assisted by the Brooks Quartet. Mrs. 
Littlefield sang a program of French and English songs 
with her accustomed elegance and beauty of tone. Mrs. 
Dudley Fitts was her accompanist. 

The election of Henri Rabaud, conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, to honorary membership is an- 
nounced by Alpha Chapter, Phi Mu Alpha, Sinfonia Fra- 
ttrnity of Amrica. R. S. 


pianist, Sylain 


Henderson Lectures at Witherspoon Studio 


A series of five lectures by William J. Henderson, of 
the New York Morning Sun, will begin Wednesday after- 
noon, February 5, in the studios of Herbert Wit 
44 West Righty-sixth street, New York. These 
by the eminent music critic w a course of four, 


by Mr. Witherspoon himself, which ended January 29. 
The five oan em 10 Se yen at 4: eS) m. on Wednes- 
day afternoons, and es are February-5 and 19, 
March § and To, and Nori 2. . 
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ERLE WORTHAM, 
= i San Antonio (Texas) singer who has 


ton and Chicago, and one of our 
= sathustontie camp contributors. Miss Wortham 
— does not reckon the loss of possible paying en- 
—  gagements that could be hers as long as her serv- 
= ices are appreciated by the boys in training in 





her home state. She asserts that in recent camp 
programs she has derived much pleasure from 
singing songs by American composers. “The 
Americans Come!” by Fay Foster, has afforded 
her auditors great enjoyment, as have also the 
effective melody ballads, “Love, Here Is My 
Heart,’ Lao Silesu; “The Radiance in Your 
Eyes,” Ivor Novello; “Women of the Homeland,” 
Bernard Hamblen; “Sing Me Love's Lullaby,” 
Theodore Morse, and “T'he Voice of Love,” Bila 
Delia. Other numbers which appear on these in- 
teresting camp programs are: “Yesterday and 
Today,” Spross; “The Owl,” John Barnes Wells ; 
“Laddie,” Avery St. Olair, etc. Miss Wortham 
is now making plans for an extensive spring tour 
when she will appear as soprano in a quartet. 
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Nellie c. Cornish i in New York 


Nellie C. Cornish, director and owner of the Cornish 
School of Music, Seattle, Wash., is in New York selecting 
a few new instructors to add to the already imposing fac- 
ulty list of the school. Miss Cornish’s energy and good 
judgment have built up the school in a period of less than 
five years from a membership of fifty—“including the jani- 
tor and the steps,” as she says—to a present enrollment 
of over six hundred. 
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Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 


Buffalo, N. Y.—On Saturday afternoon, January 11, 
the Chromatic Club afforded its.members and the general 
public another genuine treat in presenting Edward Morris, 
American pianist. This young artist made instant and 
constant appeal by his innate musical power and his well 
developed art. His program included the Schumann sonata 
in G minor, a Bach-Tausig toccata and fugue, an attractive 
Chopin group, and numbers by Liszt, Rubinstein, Kramer 
and Hinton, One hardly expects to hear anything more 
charming than his performance of two Beethoven dances. 
The entire program, beautifully played, was brought to a 
close by a brilliant and fascinating performance of the 

- Rubinstein staccato etude-——The concert of the Flon- 
zaley Quartet, which held an audience spellbound on Jan- 
uarv 15 in Twentieth Century Hall, is another musical treat 
for which the Chromatic Club is to be thanked. The 
varied program included quartets by Haydn, Debussy and 
Gliere, and was practically doubled by encores. The 
fourth concert in Mai Davis Smith’s series took place 
Tuesday evening, January 14, in Elmwood Music Hall, the 
solo artists being Mischa Levitzki, pianist, and Maurice 
Dambois, cellist. Levitzki’s playing offers an example of 
great natural art, and, as on a former occasion, impressed 
Buftalonians profoundly. The Schumann sonata in G 
minor, a Chopin group, and compositions by Stojowski, 
Rubinstein and Liszt made up his program. Solid rounds 
of applause brought this remarkable artist to the stage 
again and again, and his encores were numerous. Dambois 
appeared for the first time in Buffalo, and the audience 
applauded his work to the echo, and insisted on additional 
numbers. L, T. Gruenberg, at the piano, was his thor- 
oughly artistic associate. 


Burlington, Vt.—The Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
Modest Altschuler, conductor, has just completed a series 
of three concerts in Vermont, appearing here at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont gymnasium, under the management of 
A. W. Dow, on January 13; at Rutland, January 14, and at 
Bennington on January 15. The orchestra met with de- 





cided success and was enthusiastically applauded. The 
soloists were Vera Janacopulos, Brazilian soprano, and 
Wassily Besekirsky, violinist, both of whom were a de- 
light to listen to——A musical play is being prepared 


under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Louis Philbrook, o: 
New York, and will be given in Burlington early next 
month for the benefit of the Equal Franchise League. It 
will be the fourth time the Philbrooks have presented local 
plays here, their previous efforts being very successful, 
artistically and financially———The Rutland City Band has 
elected Frank M. Wilson as its president. The*twenty- 
first annual musical convention was held at East Montpe- 
lier, January 16 and 17, with the following soloists: Gladys 
Bradley, soprano; Mrs. F. H. Bellow and Florence Miles, 
contraltos; Fred Inglis, tenor; Walter Goss and Arthur 
Bigelow, baritones; Mrs. Howard Pike, accompanist, and 
Dr. F. M. Lynde, reader——Mrs. William P. Remington, 
of Minneapolis, wife of Bishop Remington, recently gave 
a talk before the Klifa Club members on her work as 
musical hostess at Camp Devens. Before her marriage she 
was Florence Allen, of this city, and a well known ama- 
teur musician. 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 


Emporia, Kan.—Daniel A. Hirschler gave an organ 
recital on the four-manual and echo organ in the chapel 
of the College of Emporia on Tuesday evening, January 
21. The program rendered was an attractive one and in- 
cluded the Bach toccata and fugue in D minor, Alexandre 
Guilmant’s “Marche Funébre et Chant Séraphique,” Rubin- 
stein’s “Kamennoi Ostrow” (arranged for organ by Har- 
vey B. Gaul), and a brilliant pedal study by Pietro A. Yon. 


Havana, Cuba.—(See letter on another page.) 

Jackson, Tenn.—Harriet May Crenshaw, director of 
music at the Woman’s College, has arranged some inter- 
esting pupils’ recitals for that institution, one of the recent 
ones being that in which the program was rendered by 
Ruby Wilson, Annie May Curry and Bernice Cooke, three 
of Miss Crenshaw’s advanced pupils. The students were 
assisted by Lucy Leigh Brown, head of the violin depart- 
ment, and Miss Crenshaw, who played the second and third 
movements of the De Bériot ninth concerto. Virginia Van 
Vliet, a twelve year old student, is scheduled to give a 
piano recital in the near future. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—For the second time Kalamazoo 
endured the enforced idleness of a severe epidemic of 
influenza, with the resultant ban on all public affairs, and 
consequently the musical program has suffered severely be- 
cause of this second setback. As the city was under the ban 
during the holiday season, it was impossible for the Choral 
Union to present “The Messiah” as per schedule, and it 
was not until January 12 that the oratorio was sung. The 
delay had not discouraged Kalamazoo music lovers, how- 
ever, for the armery was packed to the roof—a decided 
compliment to the local artists, for, contrary to custom, 
no singers were “imported” and the entire burden of the 
effort was assumed by Kalamazoo musicians. The soloists 
were T. Stanley Perry, R. B. Moseley, Bertha Sheen Davis, 
Della Sprague, Gwendola Grace, Leoti Combs, H. Glenn 
Henderson was accompanist. “O That Thou Tellest,” 
sung by Mrs. G. B. Rogers, Misses Sprague, Grace, Ogden, 
Liddy, Hess and Barrett, was an unusually pleasing in- 
novation. The big chorus of some 250 voices was in fine 
form, despite the many interruptions in rehearsals caused 
by the closing order. Director Harper C. Maybee is to be 
congratulated upon the results he has achieved; in truth, 
it is doubtful if any city the size of Kalamazoo can boast 
of so large, well balanced and well drilled a singing organ- 
ization. The chorus is now rehearsing Gounod’s “Faust” 








for presentation at the May Festival, which is to take place 





in the spring, under the direction of the Choral Union —— 
Another successful event of purely local nature was the 
concert of the Kalamazoo Musical Society, held in the 
ballroom of Hotel Burdick on January 13. The audience 
taxed the capacity of the room, and if future events of 
like nature prove as attractive it is certain that larger 
quarters will be required. The program was in charge of 
Frances Leavens and Dorothy Bowen,.and the music of 
Italy was particularly featured. The soloists were Mar- 
garet Cobb, Victoria McLaughlin and Henry Overly, pian- 
ists; Leoti Combs, soprano, and T. Stanley Perry, tenor. 
A group of folksongs and a folkdance—all rendered in 
costume—were especially pleasing additions to the inter- 
esting program. The folksongs were sung by Misses 
Bonebright, Pinckney, Sanborn, Schoonmaker, Pearson, 
Pieters, Harter, Russell and Waite, directed by estner 
Ulrich, supervisor of music in the city schools. The dance 
was by Misses Murray, Sherman, Wooley, Ostrand, Ellen- 
wood, McQuigg, Seely and Shenstone, and was directed 
by Ethel Rockwell. Community singing opened the pro- 
gram, with Miss Ulrich leading, and Agnes Powell gave a 
very interesting talk en the history of Italian music and 
introduced the various program features. The accompan- 
ists were Lila Corbette, Hazel McCall and Eulalia Snyder 
Buttelman.——The Zoellner String Quartet will appear at 
the Masonic Temple, February 13, as the next event und_r 
the auspices of the Kalamazoo Musical Society ——A 
Morning Music Study Club has been organized by mem- 
bers of the Kalamazoo Musical Society under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. James Wright, president of the society, with 
meetings to be held every Wednesday forenoon.——Harper 
C. Maybee has resigned as director of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church choir because of the pressure of other 
duties. Mrs. Albert Titmarsh has been named to organize 
and direct a new quartet, and Leoti Combs has been se- 
lected soprano so!oist——Pearl B. Peabody presented a 
number of pupils in recital at I. O. O. F. Hall, January 7. 
——Della Sprague’s Pupil Study Club is offering attract- 
ive programs at its regular weekly meetings——A feature 
of the coming May Festival will be the huge children’s 
chorus, to be directed by Florence Allen, of the music de- 
partment faculty of Western State Normal College.——— 
T. Stanley Perry and Eulalia Snyder Buttelman are among 
the local singers who are featuring melody ballads, some 
of the favorite numbers being “Sing Me Love’s Lullaby,” 
“The Voice of Love,” “The Radiance in Your Eyes,” 
“Women of the Homeland,” and “Love, Here Is My 
Heart.” 

Little Rock, Ark.—Mabel Marks, a gifted sixteen 
year old pupil of Oskar Rust, will make her debut as a 
violinist at Kempner Theater on Sunday, February 2. 
Hon. George B. Rose will introduce the young artist, and 
her program will consist of De Beriot’s A major concerto, 
Vivaldi’s A major sonata, Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois” 
and “Liebesfreud,” Hubay’s “Hejre Kati,’ the romance 
from Wieniawski’s D minor concerto, and a number of 
smaller numbers. Mr. Rust has dedicated his “Souvenir 
de Liege” to Miss Marks, and it will have its first hearing 
at this concert. 

Miami, Fla.—Stanley Denzinger, boy pianist, gave a 
recital in Hotel Halcyon on January 17. The program con- 
sisted of compositions by Schumann, Chopin, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn and Rachmaninoff——Isabel Brylawski, vio- 
linist, played “Meditation,” from “Thais,” at the White 
Temple during a recent evening musical service. Louise 
Jackson accompanied her at the organ.——Sybil Comer, of 
Miami, is now assisting her teacher, Sybil Sammis-Mac- 
Dermid, in teaching at the Lyceum of Arts, Chicago.—— 
At the recent banquet of the Woman’s Club, held in the 
Gralynn Hotel, Kathryn Up De Graph sang “Sunlight” 
(Harriet Ware), with Leona Dreisbach at the piano. Others 
who participated were Charles Sharman, Mrs. John Liv- 
ingston, and Louise Jackson, accompanist——-When Philip 
Jones, author and scientist, lectured before the Audubon 
Society at the Green Tree Inn, Kathryn Dungan added to 
the entertainment with two lovely songs, “An Open Se- 
cret” and “I Hear a Thrush at Eve.” Olive Dungan, her 
daughter, played the accompaniments———Frederick B. 
King, the song writer, is now making his home in Miami. 
“The River of Sleep,” one of his latest songs, is being 
sung by Vera Curtis, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
—-—Robert Hinkel and his family have arranged to spend 
the season at their beautiful home, “Belle Isle.” Mr. and 
Mrs. Hinkel are favorites in Miami music circles, and 
their musicales on Sunday afternoons are always well at- 
tended and appreciated——Daisy Jean is here to arrange 
a concert in February for the benefit of tubercular children. 
Miss Jean is from Belgium, and is cellist for the Queen of 
Belgium. Among others who will assist in the concert are 
Jan Collignon, baritone, and Gabrielle Radoux, pianist. 
This trio is touring the United States at the request of 
Count De Cartier De Marchienne, Belgian Ambassador to 
the United States, who has charge of all funds derived 
from the tour, and who sends the receipts to the Belgian 
princess in charge of the work of aiding Belgian children 
suffering from tuberculosis———R. A. Fluke, of the naval 
air station, sang a solo at the First Baptist Church on Jan- 
uary 19.——The chief attraction at the White Temple on 
January 19 was the singing of Gaul’s oratorio, “The Holy 
City.” arranged by Charles F. Cushman for women’s 
voices. The soloists were Charles Sharman, Malcolm Mac- 
Lean, Mrs. Ralph Powers, Mrs. Clyde Sailors and Pol 
Plancon. Louise Jackson was at the organ.——Mrs. 
Safford, who returned recently from Washington and the 
Biennial Music Festival at Gainesville, Ga., has resumed 
her classes in music. 

Montreal, Canada.—J. A. Gawvin will present the 
the Flonzaley Quartet on February 16; Bourdon announces 
Elman for January 26, and Evelyn Boyce will bring Anna 
Case here on January 24.——Every time one hears Thibaud 
he plays better, his tone is deeper and broader, and he is 
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SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 
DRAWS LARGE AUDIENCE 
DESPITE THE “FLU” 


Lucy Gates and Trio de Lutece Give Novel Program— 
The Ideal of the Arrilaga Conservatory 


Unappreciated—Notes 
San Francisco, Cal., January 20, 1919 
Lucy Gates and the Trio de Lutece appeared under the 


management of Selby Oppenheimer at the Savoy Theater 
on January 13 before a very large audience. The curious 


and rare combination of flute, cello and harp caused people 
to wonder what sort of music it would make and whether 
they would like it or not, and Lucy Gates had been so 


widely advertised that people naturally wondered whether 
she could live up to her exalted reputation. And it speaks 
well for all concerned that these high expectations were 
It very soon became evident that this 


more than justihed, 

audience was delighted with the trio and thrilled by the 
beauty of Lucy Gates’ voice and the perfection of her 
art. That which undoubtedly renders the playing of the 


trio so attractive is the fact that each of the players is, 
himself, an artist. Indeed, he needs to be, for there is 


nothing in this ensemble that tends to cover up the playing 
of any one of its members. Each, so to speak, is executing 
a sole, and correct phrasing and nuancing of each indi- 


vidual instrument is necessary to the perfection of the 
whole. Their part of the program consisted of Rameau’s 
‘Deuxieme Concert”; “Song Without Words,” Tschaikow- 
sky; “Orientale,” Cui; “Spanish Serenade,” Glazounoff, 
and Gabriel Fauré’s suite, “Dolly,” the most unattractive 
number on the entire program. There were also several 
encores. 

Lucy Gates sang Rimsky-Korsakoff's “Hymn to the 
Sun,” demonstrating her astonishingly perfect intonation 
in these terrible chromatics; “Shepherd, Play a Little Air,” 
Stickles; “The Robin's Song,” White; “Solvejg’s Song,” 
Grieg: “Les Trois Chansons,” Pierné, and “A des Ois- 
seaux,” Hue She was enthusiastically applauded and 
forced to sing several encores. She was accompanied partly 
hy the piano, partly by the harp, and partly by the trio, 
which was particularly delightful. 


Large Symphony Audience Despite the “Flu” 
In spite of the constantly increasing “flu,” and the law, 


now in force for the second time, making the wearing of 
gauze masks compulsory, the Friday afternoon concert of 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra on, January 17 
was well attended, although the attraction was only Alfred 
Hertz and his orchestra, there being no soloist and noth- 
ing of a sensational character on the program. The sym- 
phony was Schumann's second, with its lovely conceptions 


poorly presented and poorly orchestrated, yet appealing, 
for the melodies are so lovely and so truly 1 jue. 
Following this was Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sadko” and Sin- 
igaglia’s overture, “Le Baruffe Chiozzotte.” This last 
work was no doubt placed on the program in response to 
the popular appeal to give all nations a chance to be heard, 
to be impartial and fair, to acknowledge the league of na- 
tions and the brotherhood of man, etc. There is certainly 
no other reason why it should be played, for it is poor 
stuff, lacking invention and modernism, and indicating 
no very great wealth of technical efficiency. It will serve 
its purpose, however, in convincing people that sentiment 
is out of place in making symphony programs and that 
the best rule is the old rule, to play what is good because 
it is good, disregarding all other considerations and ul- 
terior influences. 


Vecki’s Latest Successes 


Marion Vecki, genial and popular baritone, has several 
recent successes to his credit which have augmented his 
already great reputation in the West and encourage one to 
believe that he will be equally successful with his Eastern 
appearances, scheduled for the latter part of this season. 

At Sacramento, on January 11, he appeared under the 
auspices of the Saturday Club, assisted by Mrs. James 
Pressley, soprano, and Robert Battison, tenor, with Mrs. 
Cecil Hollis Stone at the piano. On this occasion he sang 
“Reve d'Amour,” Fauré; “Le Manoir de Rosemonde,” 
Duparc; “Romance,” Debussy; “Alger le Soir,” Fourdrain; 
“Good Bye,” Gabrilowitsch; “Sing to Me,” Homer; “Nile 
Song,” Abbie Gerrish Jones; “Egyptian War Song,” Had- 
ley. Concluding the program was a production of Debus- 
sy’s “Prodigal Son” in dramatic form, in which Mr. Vecki 
is particularly effective as Simeon. 

Before the San Francisco Musical Club, Mr. Vecki 
scored a huge success on January 16. On this oceasion he 
sang two arias from Moussorgsky’s opera, “Boris God- 
unoff,’ “I Have Attained the Power” and “Death of 
Boris.” They were done with astonishing force and vigor 
and were received with vociferous applause. 


Ada Clement’s Bach Lecture 


Ada Clement, who conducts a large piano school in San 
Francisco and is one of the best known and most success- 
ful teachers in the city, has been giving numerous rendi- 
tions of her interesting lecture, “Bach and His Sons.” The 
title as well as the conception is unique, and the material 
is well presented. Miss Clement plays the following pro- 
gram in conjunction with this lecture, illustrating the 
various points touched upon and the styles of the three 
Bachs—J. S. Bach, chromatic phantasy, theme (used by 
Reger for variations), C sharp prelude and fugue, E flat 
and B flat preludes from the “Well Tempered Clavier,” 


polonaise and menuet from the Clavecin book, choral pre- 
lude (Bach-Busoni); Philip Emanuel Bach, sonata in F 
minor, solfeggietto; Friedmann Bach, organ concerto. 
_Under the direction of Miss Clement a program of Rus- 
sian and French music was rendered by two of her artist- 
pupils, Eveleth Van Geuns and Helen Rust, at the Century 
Club on Januar 15. The program included the “Petite 
Suite for Two Pianos,” Debussy “The Lark,” Glinka-Bala- 
kireff; prelude, Rachmaninoff; “Le Coucou,” Daquin; 
Sous Bois,” Staub; prelude for the left hand alone, Scria- 
bin; “Valse,” Karganoff; and the Arensky suite for two 
pianos. 


The Ideal of the Arrilaga Conservatory 


There is no more successful school in San Francisco for 
general musical instruction than the Arrilaga Conservatory 
and no school either here or elsewhere where higher ideals 
prevail. The difficulty is, according to Mr. Arrilaga, the 
director, to get pupils to appreciate the advantages of thor- 
oughness. Since the school has been in existence it has had 
a very large enrollment, yet only a very few full diplomas 
have been given, for the simple reason that few students 
are willing to go through the long years of study to attain 
proficiency in the various branches required to obtain a 
full diploma. That is the one thing all musicians are cry- 
ing for, and here, where it is offered, it appears not to 
be appreciated. We decry the fact that those in high 
positions in this country are largely of foreign birth, for 
the simple reason that European musical education is 
thorough, and American musical education is entirely su- 
perficial, yet here is an opportunity for a complete educa- 
tion in music in all its branches which few students seem 
ready to embrace. In a recent talk with Mr. Arrilaga 
I asked him why the full course was not made compul- 
sory. His answer was illuminating and significant. He 
said that the reason was, that he would then have too 
few pupils to conduct an efficient school. Efficiency de- 
pends upon financial success. To maintain the large 
force of teachers which this school has, it is necessary to 
have many pupils, assuring a large income. In this school 
as in all others they come in for some particular branch: 
voice, piano, violin, composition, the orchestra instru- 
ments. But require of any of these students that they 
should “waste their time” (as they call it) with the study 
of secondary branches and there is immediately a vigorous 
protest. Yet Mr. Arrilaga, by his influence, does much 
good and leads many pupils to gain a more thorough edu- 
cation than is usual. Many there are who take at least 
a part of the full course, who receive instruction in sight 
reading, solfége, harmony, choral singing, etc., in addition 
to their principal study. Mr. Arrilaga is to be highly 
commended for his stand in behalf of serious music 
study. Ne doubt the influence of such men will gradually 
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bring about a better order of things in this country and 
will raise the standard of our ideal so that in the end 
American born and educated musicians will be in demand 
for the highest positions the country has to offer. 


Notes 


At the last concert of the Pacific Musical Society, Eve- 
leth Van Geuns, a pupil of the Ada Clement Piano School, 
was heard in a group of numbers from the modern French 
and Russian schools, and was very warmly received. Mrs. 
Richard Rees sang, among other things, a really lovely 
compcesition by Abbie Gerrish-Jones entitled “Knowst 
Thou, Dear Love,” with flute obligato by Kathlyn Woolf, 
a pupil of Elias Hecht. Mrs. Jones possesses an extraor- 
dinary gift of melody and would receive wide recogni- 
tion if she, or her publishers, would take the trouble to 
“push” her works. 

Clarence Eddy has been honored by one of his pupils, 
W. H. Humiston, now assistant conductor and organist 
of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. Mr. Humis- 
ton has dedicated to Mr. Eddy his new “Allegro Maes- 
toso.” Mr. Eddy is announced as one of the faculty of 
the Chicago Musical College for its next summer session. 

It is announced that Percy A. R. Dow has been selected 
to conduct the Schubert Club of Sacramento. P. 


LUCY GATES AND TRIO DE LUTECE 
DELIGHT BIG BERKELEY GATHERING 


“Flu” Masks Required at All Public Affairs—Alexander 
Stewart Wins New Appointment 
Oakland, Cal., January 17, 1919. 

The influenza has renewed its activities in this commu- 
nity, so that no one was admitted to the Harmon Gymna- 
sium on January 14 without a mask! This was the occa- 
sion of the second concert of the Berkeley Musical Asso- 
ciation; but this slight discomfort did not prevent the 
big gymnasium from being comfortably full with people 
anxious to hear the distinguished American soprano, Lucy 
Gates, and the popular Trio de Lutece, composed of three 
virtuosos. George Barrére, flute; Carlos Ralzedo, harp; 
Paul Kefer, cello, Miss Gates won all hearts immediately 
by her beautiful rendering of the “Hymn to the Sun,” 
from the opera “Cog d’Or”; she has a fine musical under- 
standing, a voice of exquisite beauty, especially in the 
upper register, and much personal charm and magnetism. 
That she is a great force in international music and its 
interpretation surely no one can gainsay after having 
heard her sing. 

The unusual combination of the three instruments of 
the Trio de Lutece—flute, harp, cello—makes a wonder- 
ful blend of tone color as delightful as it is unusual. 
rheir playing is as near perfection as possible, so that 
one was not surprised to learn that these artists have 
never yet received an adverse criticiam after having given 
over 200 concerts. There is an exquisite refinement and 
finish about this chamber music organization that places 
it in the first rank. 


Alexander Stewart Appointed to Important Position 


Announcement has come from the national headquar- 
ters of the War Camp Community Service of the appoint- 
ment of Alexander Stewart, of Oakland, well known mu- 
sician and chairman of the music committee of the War 
Camp Community Service, as director of community sing- 
ing for the western division of the W C. S.° 8 
Stewart will have supervision of this work in the states 
of Washington, Oregon, and California, from Vancouver 
on the north to San Diego on the south. The nation- 
wide program for community singing which the War 
Camp Community Service is inaugurating calls for a 
song leader in every community where the service is or- 
ganized. It will be the duty of these leaders to develop 
community singing throughout their zones and to co- 
ordinate this work. Mr. Stewart gave up his profes- 
sional musical work at the call of the government a year 
ago and since that time has occupied the position of com- 
munity organizer for War Camp Community Service in 
Oakland, Berkeley and Alameda, and previously in Napa, 
Vallejo and Benicia. 


* 


Notes 

Since the resignation of Hugh J. Williams from the 
quartet of the First Congregational Church, Oakland, 
M. A. Yetter, tenor, has been substituting. 

Gerald E. Griffin, “Ireland’s sweetest singer,” who was 
at the Orpheum for the week beginning January 12, also 
sang at the 12 o'clock mass at St. Francis de Sales. Mr. 
Griffin was formerly a member of Father Finn’s famous 
Paulist Choristers of Chicago. On January 14 he was 
the luncheon guest of the Oakland Advertising Club and 
various other organizations honored him while he was 
here. Ba: Pe ee 


SCHUMANN-HEINK 
PACKS SPOKANE HALL 


Music in Spokane, which has been in such a chaotic 
condition so long because of the “flu,” is now beginning 
to assume normal proportions again, the ban forbidding 
large assemblages having been removed. The largest 
audience of the season greeted Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
packing even the stage, with standing room at a premium. 
In splendid voice, her vigorous and wholesome person- 
ality gorgeously arrayed in crimson panne velvet, Mme. 


Schumann-Heink, wonder woman and great artist, com- . 


pletely fascinated the audience, and in return she received 
boundless admiration and unstinted applause. The fine 
phrasing given the classical numbers and the lights and 
shadows are peculiarly her own. But the ballads cap- 
tured the audience and made all rise to their feet in appre- 
ciation. They were given with such earnestness and 
simplicity that they went straight to every heart. They 
resulted in delightful encores. - : i 

Frank La Forge, the noted accompanist, appeared in 
a threefold character as composer, pianist, and accom- 

nist, and had to bow his acknowledgments many times. 
Fis pupil, Charles Carver, showed good taste in his selec- 
tions. He is a youthful bass who bids fair to make his 
mark in the musical world. He shared the honors of 


the evening with the other stars. 2 
The concert was one of the most delightful ever given 
in Spokane, and demonstrated conclusively the continued 
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hold that Mme. Schumann-Heink has upon the affections 
of the public. 


Notes 


Harry Girard, the “singing organist,” who has charge 
of the music at the Clemmer Theater, is making that place 
the rendezvous tor those of the city who enjoy good 
music well rendered. His noon recitals consisting of 
classical music are always well received. 

Among the recent acquisitions to the musical circles of 
Spokane is Mrs. A. Burt, formerly Clara Phillips 

they, of Chicago and Memphis, a dramatic soprano and 
composer. She was married to Mr. Burt in icago in 
November. She will teach voice, and has opened a studio 
in the Eiler Building. oe AG 


RANDOM NOTES FROM SEATTLE 


After many months of waiting for the first con- 
cert of the Ladies’ Musical Club, a sold out house on 
January 7 greeted Lucy Gates and the Trio de Lutece. 
This concert was Lucy Gates’ debut in the city and that 
of the trio also, and it proved to be in every respect a 
tremendous success. Miss Gates is a delightful artist, 
for she possesses all the many qualifications necessary for 
such. Aiter her first offering, “Una voce poco fa,” by 
Rossini, with the trio accompaniment, her success was 
won and she was compelled to answer with two encores. 
Her voice is very flexible, of a wide range, extremely rich 
in quality and she handles it with a remarkable degree 
of understanding. Her tempos and her phrasings denote 
careful study, which is not always true, to the same de- 
gree, with some singers, especially as regards tempos. She 
sings with assurance, and it is indeed true one cannot 
often hear the beautiful romance from Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s fairy opera, which Miss Gates used as an encore, 
rendered with so much feeling and genuine tenderness. 

The work of the Trio de Lutece might be summed up 
as delicate, elegant and at all times beautiful. Their 
offerings were appreciated fully by the large audience 
present, and the accompaniments to Miss Gates’ numbers 
were very artistic and added color to the program. 


Notes 


Jean Stockwell, a violinist from New York City, was 
a visitor in Seattle recently. Miss Stockwell is a grad- 
uate from the Dresden Conservatory and is taking a va- 
cation from the routine of teaching, now enjoying the 
beautiful scenery of the West. 

A banquet and program was given at the meeting of 
the Washington State Music Teachers’ Association last 
week. About fifty members were present and plans were 
laid for more efficient work for the new year. It is true 
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of Seattle, as in other large cities of the country, that 
many of the representative teachers and artists have not 
become members, and the association’s activities have been 
rather discouraging. E. E. F. 


SCHUMANN-HEINK AGAIN 
CAPTURES PORTLAND AUDIENCE 


Fay Foster’s Song Featured at Apollo Cieb Concert; 
Lucy Gates, Soloist 


Portland, Ore., January 16, 1919 

Schumann-Heink, assisted by Charles Carver, bass-bari 
tone, favored Portland with another brilliant recital on 
January 15, when she appeared in the Heilig Theater 
She sang many patriotic songs, also Frank La Forge's 
“Sanctuary”; Mr. La Forge was at-the piano. Needless 
to say, enthusiasm was rife. There was a capacity audi- 
ence The artists were presented by Steers & Coman, 
who have also booked John McCormack, Anna Case, May 
Peterson and Josef Hofmann. 


Apollo Club Concert 


The season's first concert of the Apollo Club was held 
Thursday evening, January 9. William H. Boyer direct- 
ed with noticeable control over the club, which is com- 

sed of seventy-five well trained male voices. Fay 

oster’s popular song, “The Americans Come!” rang out 
with surprising volume and brought much applause. 
Gaines’ “Autumn Woods,” sung a capella, was exquisitely 
done. Very happy was the club’s choice of a soloist in 
the person of Lucy Gates, the soprano, who was recalled 
many times. Notable among her offerings were Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Hymn to the Sun” and Grieg’s “Solvejg’s 
Song,” which touched the hearts of her 2,600 auditors. In 
the “Ave Maria” for soprano and chorus, the harp obligato 
was contributed by W. J. Elliott, of the Portland Sym 
phony Orchestra. Miss Gates’ piano accompanist was 
S. Wait, of Paris, France. The club’s accompanists were 
William C. McCulloch and Edgar E. Coursen, pianists, 
and Ralph W. Hoyt, ecrganist. This splendid concert 
took place in the Civic Auditorium. 

Notes 


The Portland Symphony Orchestra, Carl Denton, con 
ductor, will open its belated season on Wednesday even 
(Continued on page 40.) 
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. finest oratorio singers of his day. 


Thelma Given Captures Philadelphia 

Thelma Given, American violinist, the latest product 
of the famous Leopold Auer school, played her first con- 
cert in Philadelphia on Saturday afternoon, January 18, at 
the Academy of Music, That her art completely capti- 
vated the Quaker City is amply evidenced by the uni- 
formly lavish praise of her critics there. From the leading 
newspapers the following excerpts are quoted at random: 


Entirely without pose or affectation, she deports herself in a 
sincere and musicianly mannér, holds her bow easily, wields it 
firmly but with feminine grace, and draws from the strings a 
tone that is notably vibrant, pure and sympathetic. Beginning with 
the chaconne of Vitali, a difficult work which was handled with 


genuine skill, the violinist passed to a composition new here, the 


concerto in E minor of Jules Conus, in which she had even reater 
opportunity to show the versatility and the exceptional quality of 
her talent. The adagio was played with feeling, the florid cadenza 


with facile ease and the finale with much brilliance of execution.— 
Evening Bulletin. 

Thelma Given, the young American violinist, is an artist for 
whom it is entirely safe to predict a brilliant future. . 

rogram which put her powers to an exacting test the various num- 
~ were played by her with a really surprising maestria. She 
has plenty of confidence, a well developed technic and an eas 





command over the resources of her instrument. The tone whic 
she elicits is of fine quality and ample volume and the many diffi- 
culties which her music presented were surmounted with certainty 


and without the least sense of effort. . . . Her manner was char- 
acterized by a simplicity and grace which were very pleasing. She 
expressed the sentiment of the music which she interpreted with 
sincerity and eloquence and an appreciative intelligence, but without 
any undue exaggeration, and altogether her recital was one of the 
most noteworthy and enjoyable that this season has produced.— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Another Auer pupil, Thelma Given, made a Philadelphia debut 
in the Academy of Music yesterday afternoon. She has an un- 
usually poetic and expressive temperament. Some of her work 
was exquisite and justifies the assumption that she will make 
a really great violinist. Her tone is full and rich. Technically, 
like all Auer pupils, she has all the speed and agility necessary. 
She will doubtless be heard here again, when there will be fuller 
opportunity of enjoying her most conspicuous qualities — sympa- 
thetic and expressive interpretation and a delicate style that is at 
times enchanting.—Philadelphia Record. 


Rafaelo Diaz’s First Rochester Appearance 

Reports from Rochester, where Rafaelo Diaz appeared 
recetitly in joint recital with Frances Alda, confirm the 
highly favorable impression made everywhere by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company's newest and youngest tenor. 
From these are qucted the following: 

Rafaelo Diaz has a voice of most ingratiating sweetness. There 
is never a moment when one feels that the singer is put to an 
effort in reaching the high notes and his legato singing is accom- 
lished with as pleasant ease. . . . The Grieg and Chadwick num- 
ers were especially liked by the audience. Later he sang the aria 
“Cielo e Mar,” from “Gioconda,” displaying a depth and richness 
of voice that was as charming as the clear, ringing notes of his 
higher register.—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 





Mr. Diaz, who has a delightful art in addition to a voice of 
exceptional beauty and a personal attractiveness that is in agree- 
able contrast to many of the masculine artists of the operatic 
stage, was heard in two arias and a group of songs.—Rochester 
Times Union. 





Rafaclo Diaz was a delightful newcomer to Rochester concerts. 
. Mr. Diaz knows the great secret of using his voice so that 
its proportion is excellent always. It is not an overresonant tone 
at any time, but the bulk is kept resonated so that the effect is 
that of compact force with quality unimpaired by any dramatic 
demand. He never approached a forced tone and yet his climaxes 
were telling. He did not thin his tone at the top, but it rang 
true to tenor vigor. His manner is charming and he sang the 
“Carmen” flower song with the passion it demands, and the 
“Gioconda” aria with a legato and graceful utterance of its orna- 
ments wholly satisfactory, and he can sing songs with fine success. 
—Rochester Post Express. 





From the opening notes of the flower song from “Carmen” 
it was apparent that Mr. Diaz is the quality of a singer to meet the 
rigorous requirements of metropolitan art. His voice, although of 
lyric caliber, is big enough for the biggest of climaxes. . . . To 
close the concert the artists sang the whimsical duet from “La 


Bohéme,” and sang it so well as to arouse thunderous applause.— 
Rochester Herald. 


Werrenrath an Ingratiating Recital Singer 

Reinald Werrenrath was one of the artists who ap- 
peared at the third Kinsolving musicale at the Blackstone 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill., December 11, 1918, and the consensus 
of opinion was that the baritone was in unusually good 
voice and that his work was marked by rare refinement 
and even rarer intelligence. Three press notices referring 
to this appearance are quoted herewith: 

Werrenrath, rapidly making himself one of the most ingratiating 
of all recital singers, was heard in a group of English songs.— 
Chicago Journal. 





It is a voice which the singer handles with adroitness, and his 
command of its light and shade was complete.—Chicago News, 





He sends you thought waves of confidence even before he opens 
his mouth; and after he had sung the first phrase of Haydn's fine 
“She Never Told Her Love” the public realized it was facing an 
artist.—Chicago American. 

An exceedingly diversified and interesting list of songs 
was that presented by Mr. Werrenrath at the morning 
musicale of the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, on De- 
cember 13. “The velvety smoothness of his tones are only 
rivalled by the purity of his diction,” was one of the trib- 
utes paid to the artist by the Cleveland Press in reviewing 
the baritone’s art on this occasion. One of the paragraphs 
in the review of the Cleveland Plain Dealer was as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Werrenrath we know of old. 
of the day there is not one who surpasses him in any of the 
attributes that denote the accomplished singer. Of course Mr. 
Werrenrath captured his audience. When did he ever fail to do 
that? 


Among the concert baritones 


Arthur Middleton’s “Elijah” Praised 

The usual chorus of newspaper praise was accorded 
Arthur Middleton’s performance of “Elijah” with the 
Pittsburgh Mendelssohn Choir. Appended are several of 
the notices covering his part in the oratorio, all of which 
are dated December 21, 1918: 

Mr. Middleton’s remarkably resonant voice has gained in sym- 

thy and mellowness, and he sang the familiar phrases with much 
intensity and comprehension. Of extreme beauty was his tone in 
“Tt Is Enough.”—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


Mr. Middleton has not been heard here before to better advan- 
tage, and he proved himself in the music of “Elijah” one of the 
He gave a finished performance, 


His singing of the air “It Is E J jummat. 
memorable BRB BH, tila oe : 


Mr. Middleton, who took the same part of “Elijah” at last year’s 
performance of this oratorio, added to the esteem he won on that 
occasion.—Pittsburgh Leader. 


Nielsen Excels as Ballad Singer 


Alice Nielsen, that attractive soprano whose artistic vocah 
work is well known to Montreal music lovers through her 
guest appearances with the Montreal Opera Company, 
reappeared in that city recently at a benefit concert held 
in His Majesty's Theater, at which time she excelled as a 
ballad singer. Extracts from a few of the tributes paid 
the singer by the press of Montreal are reprinted below: 

Miss Nielsen has a charming voice. . . . She gave a suite of 
modern ae songs, with a particularly beautiful interpretation 
of the familiar Debussy “Mandolin” song. She also sang Liza 
Lehmann’s “‘Weathercock” with spirit, and gave a sympathetic ren- 
dition of Cyril Scott’s “Lullaby.” Her concluding suite was 
entirely English, with a number of old ballads, in which she showed 
to excellent effect.—The Gazette. 


notable both for splendid dramatic sense and fine lyric footing. 
a 








What an amazing career is Alice Nielsen’s! . . . She returned 
to Montreal in concert previeg, above all, a ballad singer of 
notable winsomeness and humor. Miss Nielsen is a born come- 
dienne, and when she applies to concert songs the fun which helped 
to make her famous, plus the art acquired through experience in 
more serious efforts, one encounters an artist of great charm. . . . 
There is no one who can give old time favorites more simply and 
naturally than Miss Nielsen, . . . Furthermore, when Miss Nielsen 
sings whole lines pianissimo, as she did in “Old Folks at Home” 
and Tosti’s “Good Bye,” the tone is absolutely entrancing, and 
it is a tone which she uses with skill and discretion. Finally, one 
must not forget that Miss Nielsen’s enunciation is of the clearest. 
—Montreal Daily Star. 





_ As encores Tosti’s “Good Bye,” “Annie Laurie’ and “The 
ivenes River” were given with a delightful piquancy.—Montreal 
erald, 





Berkshire Quartet Plays “Uncommonly Well” 


Excellent ensemble was one of the qualities displayed 

by the Berkshire String Quartet, of which Hugo Kortschak 
is the first violinist, at its first Aeolian Hall concert of the 
season on January 14. The players were well received, 
and a few comments regarding the concert appear below: 
Arriving now at that station where it can with merit and dig- 
nity bear the onus of new works of chamber music, the Berkshire 
String Quartet presented one of note at Aeolian Hall last night 
(Jarecki’s quartet in F minor).—Evening Sun. 





They deployed the perfect ensemble if not the individual excellence 
of the ol lonzaley Quartet and its present day successors; in 
fact, they play sooemeay well and they gave a well selected and 
contrasted program.—Herald. 





_ There was contentment and refreshment in the Haydn quartet in 
G minor, and that satisfaction which the simple perfection of 
form always brings. Borodin’s quartet in A major is not impor- 
tant, but the Berkshire musicians a ag it with authority and 
spirit. The ensemble work is excellent and the cellist, particu- 
larly, has a tone of silver and bronze.—Evening Mail. 





They show enthusiasm tempered by musical insight, and have 
progressed far in the difficult art of playing chamber music effec- 
tively and interestingly. Their work was excellent in rhythm and 
in tonal beauty and nuance.—Tribune. 





The Berkshire gentlemen played the Iarecki quartet with a thor- 
oughly revealing understanding of its moods and, technically, with 
great beauty of balanced tone, finesse of delicate effect and a vigor 


always musical,—Evening Journal. 
Direction, KINGSBERY FOSTER 
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Soder-Hueck Pupils Win Approval 


Walter Mills, the American baritone, and Julia Meade 
Starkey, contralto, both artist-pupils of the Soder-Hueck 
vocal studios, Metropolitan Opera House, and always in 
demand, just returned home from a series of joint recitals 
in upper New York State, bringing with them splendid 
press comments and a record of several re-engagements. 
They were assisted in their concerts by Hazel Carpenter, 
concert pianist. The Troy Herald said: 

The trio presented a program of great range and beauty in 
almost faultless manner and with a degree of understanding and 
interpretation that was little short of phenomenal. Mr. Mills pos- 
sesses a sympathetic voice of wide range and his interpretative 
work leaves nothing to be desired. The opening number, “Lungi 
Dal Caro Bene,” Secchi, a opportunity for display of technic 
ee fulfilled. . ere was little to choose between the 

er numbers, all” having been rendered with pleasing effect. He 
md_to encores for both appearances. His clos- 
ing number was Fay Foster’s popular ‘The Americans Come.” 

iss Starkey, while strange to a Troy 
found favor and was tendered a hearty A ony 


was forced to res 





She possesses a 


true contralto voice of g range and a charming personality, 
combining to make a splendid effect at all appearances. She opened 
the program with the rendition of “Voce di donna” (“La Gio- 
conda”), Ponchielli, giving it in excellent manner, . . All her 


numbers were well rendered and an encore demanded. 
The Glens Falls Star published the following: 


One of the finest concerts heard here in Parish Hall was when 
four artists in the musical world participated in a joint recital of 
vocal and instrumental numbers. Valter H. Mills, baritone, Julia 
Meade Starkey, contralto, and Hazel Carpenter, pianist, each gave 
groups of numbers in an artistic manner aaa were ably accom- 
panied by Ruth Hardy. 

r. ills’ o— number was “Lungi dal Caro Bene,” by 
Secchi, a ag: Fy Be opportunity for the display of technic, 
which was > Mig. his second group of numbers, which 
were of a lig! ter pom he proved himself equally capable, and 
his aging, “Earth Is Enough, " “From the Hill of Dreams,” 
and “A Lad” received hearty response from the audience 
and he was yy to respond to several encores. Mr. Mills sang 
“Sorter Miss You,” by Clay Smith, and completed his selections 
with the ringing patriotic song “The Americans Come!” by Fay 
Foster, which was one of the most popular of the numbers. 

Miss Starkey was as enthusiastically received by last night’s 
audience as the other artists. She has a contralto of unusual qual- 
ity and together with a charming personality proved to be an 
exceptional entertainer. She opened her work with “Voce di 
Donna,” by Ponchielli. . . . In response to repeated applause, she 
graciously responded to two encores. 


Kansas City Admires Daisy Nellis’ Art 


Daisy Nellis, the young American pianist, appeared at 
the Orpheum in Kansas City, Mo., with decided success 
during the week commencing January 5, scoring at every 
performance and being obliged to add at least three recalls 
after her many program numbers. 

Following are several press comments regarding Miss 
Nellis’ pianism: 

Her rendition of MacDowell’s concert etude and Liszt’s rhapsody 
No. 12 were characterized by a brilliancy of method, sympathy and 
intelligence. For an encore, Miss Nellis gave McFaden’ s “Country 
rg ” a gay interpretation, full of color and animation.—Kansas 

ity Times. 


A warm welcome of which she proved herself worthy was ac- 
corded Daisy Nellis, the Kansas City pianist, who returned to the 
city for a second engagement in two years. The ease with which 
she plays the concert etude by MacDowell and the rhapsody No. 
12. by Liszt surprised the audience, which was thrilled by her 
ability to interpret the most delicate tones of these difficult com- 
positions.—Kansas City Post. 


Beddoe Quartet in “The Messiah” 


Those who attended “The Messiah” performance given 
in the auditorium of the Paterson High School on January 
7 by the Paterson Choral Society agreed that Conductor 
Benz provided excellent soloists in his selection of the 
Beddoe Vocal Quartet. Extracts from the press of that 
city regarding this performance are quoted herewith: 


“The Messiah,” Handel’s sacred oratorio, sung before a large 
audience at the high school auditorium last night by the Paterson 
Choral Society, was presented with a charm and vividness that will 
linger long in the memory of those who were fortunate to be 
counted among the assemblage. Its beauty in chorus and solo 
ae was reached with an idealism by all participants that may 

classed, without doubt, as the most finished peerorente of 


the artistic work that has been heard in Paterson. It is diffi- 
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cult to single out one soloist as better than the other, but with 
due respect it may be said that Mr, Beddoe, as a tenor, won instant 
recognition in his work, which was the first heard on the program. 
Paterson Call. 





Every one of the soloists was an artist of high grade. To 
select one or the other of these as being the better would mean 
merely an expression of preference and taste. . It is probably 
the sixth time that Mr. Beddoe has been heard in Paterson, and 
his voice seems as youthful as ever, notwithstanding the fact that, 
as he said afterward, his throat was a little “flooey” and that he 
was just recovering from the grippe. He sang the recitative and the 
aria “Every Valley” in fine lyric style. In the last part he 
rose to great vigor and brillancy in the singing of “Thou Shalt 

ash Them with a Rod of Iron,.”—Press-Guardian, 


Barbara Maurel in Allentown 


Barbara Maurel, the young mezzo-soprano, who has 
come suddenly into prominence in the concert field this 
winter and whose records (Columbia) are making her 
known all over the United States, appeared recently at 
Allentown, Pa., in the course of a series of joint recitals 
with Oscar Seagle. The Allentown Democrat spoke highly 
of her work, saying: 

Miss Maurel’s first appearance was in a group of numbers intro- 


duced by “Habanera,” from “Carmen.” Throughout the gamut 
of its Varied registers she proved herself the possessor of “a perfect 
voice.” Young and good to look upon, fascinating by reason of 


a vibrant personality and with her rare gifts of interpretation, Miss 
Maurel won many loyal worshipers to herself last evening. This 
is her debut in the concert field following several seasons in grand 
7 era, but she can be assured that her star is in ascendant and 

that it- will not pause until it has reached the very highest and 
brightest constellation. 


A Tribute to Mario Laurenti 


The following letter to Annie Friedberg, concert man- 
ager, is proof of the fast growing success and popularity 
in concert as well as in opera, of the young Italian bari- 
tone Mario Laurenti, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. This letter, from Julia A. Terry, was the result of 
his Boston recital on January 13. 

_To say that the audience was pleased with Mr. 
tiful voice and artistry is certainly putting it mildly, for his hearers 
were simply charmed with his singing. It surpassed the highest 
expectation, and I shall hope to engage him again some other time 
if I continue to give this series. 

I should think you would be 
an artist as Mr. urenti. 
to Boston for the concert. 


Laurenti’s beau 


proud to be the manager of such 
I am sorry you were unable to come 


AS OTHERS SEE AND HEAR US 


Mme. Samaroff, Incognito, Overhears Praise and Criti- 
cism of Herself 


“There’s nothing like getting a fair perspective of your- 
self,” says Olga Samaroff, “and the best way to do it is 
to see ourselves as others see us. That is the reason that 
I am always so careful to give serious attention to every 
criticism of my work, and it has been of great assistance 
to me in discovering flaws I had not before been aware of. 

“However, it isn’t so easy to get the frank opinion of 
your friends and of the general public, because they are 
always afraid of hurting your feelings, and you can never 
be quite sure that they aren’t holding something back 
from you, 

“But recently I was fortunate enough to get an opinion 
‘straight from the shoulder,’ because the person who 
handed it to me didn’t know that | was the person he was 
discussing. It happened on the train, on my departure 
from Detroit after my recent appearance there. The lady 
and gentleman sitting opposite me had attended my per- 
formance, and in tones loud enough to be easily overheard 
were discussing it at length, never for a moment realizing 
that the subject of their conversation was sitting across 
from them, taking it all in. It was all so funny that I 
couldn’t help joining in the conversation. ‘I was there, 
too,’ I said; ‘did you like her? ‘Oh, yes,’ responded the 
gentleman, ‘she is certainly an excellent artist.’ ‘Indeed 
she is,’ joined in the lady, ‘and she looks so charming. I 
wonder if I could wear my hair that way.’ ‘Please don’t 
try,’ responded the gentleman; ‘it’s all right if her husband 
likes it that way, but I'd rather you didn’t. As an artist 
she’s great—hair comb and all, but I wouldn’t want to 
take a chance on having for a wife a woman who’s got 
enough temperament to play Tschaikowsky as she does. 
She'd surely be a spitfire when things didn’t go the way 
she wanted,” 


Philadelphia Likes Edna De Lima 


Edna De Lima, the young soprano, appeared for the first 
time in Philadelphia on January 11 with the Fortnightly 
Club, and scored a truly fine success. The Academy of 
Music was filled, and the audience received the ar- 
tist with great enthusiasm. After the aria, “Un bel Di,” 
from “Madame Butterfly,” Miss De Lima received an ova- 
tion. She sang also a group of songs by Horn, Vogrich 
and La Forge, and was obliged to respond to several 
encores. ; 


Florence Turner-Maley Song a Success 


Huntzinger & Dilworth, the publishers of songs, report 
that one of the most successful numbers in their catalogue 
of the present season is “Summertime of Long Ago,” a 
charming ballad by Florence Turner-Maley. This attrac- 
tive song was written especially for Harvey Hindermeyer, 
the tenor. Its initial success was achieved at the Lock- 
port, N. Y., festival, and it has been going well ever 
since 


“He Maketh Wars to Cease” Proves Popular 


The popularity of this timely sacred song by John Prin- 
dle Scott is steadily on the increase. On January 5, May 
Marshall Cobb, soprano, sang it in Newark, N. J., and will 
repeat it soon, at the request of the congregation. On 
January 12, it was the offertory solo at the afternoon serv- 
ice of the Brick Presbyterian Church, in New York, and 
had the same place on the program of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Orange, N. J., at the evening service. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


PACIFIC SLOPE 
(Continued from page 37.) 
ing, January 29. This orchestra is made up of fifty-seven 
union men. 
Spanish influenza is spreading again and several con- 
certs have been postponed. J. R. O. 





TACOMA HEARS LUCY GATES 
AND THE TRIO DE LUTECE 
IN JOINT CONCERT 


Numerous Concerts and Recitals Draw Good Audiences 
—Camp Lewis News 
Tacoma, Wash., January 10, 1919. 

Musical events, presenting brilliant artists, ushered in 
the new year for Tacoma folk, who welcomed the con- 
tinued diversions with the echoes of delightful Christ- 
mas concerts and carols still lingering. The January 
soiree of the Fine Arts Studio Club on Friday evening, 
January 3, at the home of the president, Mrs. Frank 
Allyn, was largely attended. Hearty greetings were 
extended to Leonard Hagen, a talented Tacoma violin- 
ist, who has returned from a tour of the East. Mr. 
Hagen played Brahms, Kreisler and Dvorak numbers. 
M. Rubato, tenor, of Camp Lewis, sang Italian groups, 
and Enid V. Ingersoll, a recent arrival in the West 
from New York City, was the piano soloist of the 
evening. 

Ladies’ Musicale Club Matinee 


At the Ladies’ Musical Club new year matinee a 
program in charge of the newly elected president for 
the year, Mrs. T. S. Silvers, afforded a delightful treat. 
G. A. Ellstrom, cellist, of Camp Lewis, formerly with 
the Boston Grand Opera Company, and recently with 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra under Alfred 
Hertz, was soloist. Appearing with him were Chap- 
lain A. J. Haupt, whose beautiful tenor voice was a fea- 
ture of the Orpheus Club concert last month, and Mrs. 
Oscar Thompson, of Tacoma. Mrs. Thompson's charm- 
ing soprano was especially suited to her selections, 
among them “Aubade,” from “Le Roi d’Ys,” by Lalo, and 
Vanderpool’s “Values,” with a chic encore, “Bon jour 
Suzon.” 

New Year Music in the Churches 

One of the finest church musical programs of the season 
welcomed the new year at the First Presbyterian. Church 
auditorium, opening with a concert by a well known Camp 
Lewis male quartet and Donaldson’s military orchestra of 
the Seventy-sixth Infantry, with Elizabeth Jacques Snyder 
as soloist. 

At the First Lutheran Church a beautiful contata ar- 
ranged by the Luther League, “Song of the Night,” was 
sung by the large chcrus choir at midnight, December 31. 


Salon of the French Club 


The opening salon of the year, given by the French Club, 
attracted unusual interest on January 3, at the spacious 
home of Mrs. C.D. Danaher. The program was devoted to 
the life and works of three French composers—Gounod, 
Massenet and Chaminade, Mrs. M. F. McNeil, Mrs. Frank 
Allyn and Mile. Pambrun read papers on the life and times 
of each composer, with interspersions of song groups by 
Katherine Rice, soprano. Mrs. Allyn’s sketch revealed 
many interesting sidelights on the life of Massenet, re- 
lated to her by Mme. Nordica, who was his personal friend. 
Miss Rice’s interpretations of the “Elegie” and “C'est 
Amour” were exquisitely given, with Mrs. T. V. Tyler in 
sympathetic accord at the piano. Agnes Lyon, violinist, 
gave selections from Gounod, playing with her usual ease 
and artistry, and Rose Schwinn, pianist, presented brilliant 
Chaminade numbers. 

Lucy Gates and Trio De Lutece 


At the Tacoma Theater, on January 8, the Trio de 
Lutece, opening the Victory Artist Course under direction 
of Bernice E. Newell, appeared as an added attraction. In 
joint concert, Lucy Gates fulfilled equally the anticipa- 
tions of Tacoma music lovers gathered for enjoyment of 
the delightful combination. Lucy Gates is typically Ameri- 
can, and, charming and gracious, with her splendid voice, 
she acceded to the demands for encore after encore. The 
Trio de Lutece also responded repeatedly to the applause 
of the enthusiastic audience. Mr. Barrére, on the day fol- 
lowing the Tacoma event, paid the assemblage of music 
lovers a nigh compliment in recognition of the intense de- 
light and intelligent appreciation evidenced at the concert. 

A Welcome to Mrs. Tracy 

Tacoma’s opening year calendar included a large musi- 
cale given in complimentary welcome to Mrs. Harold 
Tracy, formerly of Pittsburgh, Pa., by the Arequipa Club. 
Mrs. Alfred V. Norris, president of the club, and the 
charter president, Dr. Ellis J. Fifield, presided. Mrs. George 
C. Hastings, chairman of the music committee, arranged 
the program, which included groups by members of the St. 
Cecilia Club and an aria and recitative from “The Mes- 
siah,” beautifully rendered by Mrs. Milton Kribbs, with 
Mrs. Allan Manley Potter as accompanist. 

Twelfth Night Revels 

Following the ancient English custom, a group of Ta- 
comans, among them members of the Shakespeare Club, 
observed Twelfth Night ceremonies on January 6. Pro- 
grams were in old English, and the auditorium was lighted 
by candles only. The soloists were Dr. Robert L. Schofield, 
president of the Puget Sound Conservatory of Music; 
Helene Richards, O. W. Merritt, and Oswald Olson, prom- 
inent bass of Portland, Ore. 

Notes 

The Northwest is to have another representative in the 
entertainment work overseas. Mrs. J. Austin-Wolbert, so- 
prano, a member of several music clubs, sailed January 9, 
to sing in the American camps and hospitals in France 
under Y. M. C. A. auspices. 

Mr. and Mrs, Seymour Joseph Quinney, of Tacoma, are 
personal friends of Lucy Gates, prima donna, who opened 
the Artist Course of concerts at the Tacoma Theater, a 
uary 8 Mr. and Mrs. Quinney are from Salt Lake City, 


the home of the artist. 
Maj. Gen, Joseph D. Leitch, in command at Camp Lewis, 
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gave a bex party for the Luc Gonee} rte de Lutece con- 
cert, entertaining Brig. Gen. Watson, Colonel and 
Mrs. Dickman, Lieutenant Colne! Johnson and Mrs. 
Claude Gillette. 

The British and Canadian War Veterans’ Military Band 
appeared for a concert engagement at the Tacoma Theater, 
January 9. The band is composed of wounded musicians 
assembled from the Imperial and Canadian regiments and 
is under the conductorship of Maj. Charles F. Ward, for- 
mer bandmaster of the 121st Regiment of Canada. Assist- 
ing as soloist with the band, and also a member of the 
famous I2Ist, was Leon Brison, cornetist, who was awarded 
a gold medal while with the American Expeditionary 
Forces. K, M. K. 


Quartet Society Scores in Havana 


The new year started in busily in a musical way in 
Havana, Cuba. Aside from the performances of the 
Bracale Opera Company, which has just ended a brilliant 
season at the Teatro Nacionale, there has been consider- 
able other musical activity. The Quartet Society of 
Havana, which gives a series of four concerts during the 
winter, played two programs in December, among the 
works presented being a Schubert D major quartet, the 
Debussy quartet, and a suite in A minor for violin and 
piano, written by H. De Blanck, who is the director of 
the National Conservatory of Music at Havana, and 
played by him and Valero Vallvé, the violist of the quar- 
tet. The other members of the quartet are Juan Torro- 
ella, first violin; Jose Valls, second violin, and Antonio 
Mompo, cello. 

Yolanda Mero has just finished a series of three piano 
recitals under the auspices of the Society Pro Arte Musi- 
cal, which took place in the hall of the Conservatory. 

A series of recitals by pupils of the National Conserva- 
tory, given in the Conservatory hall in the early part of 
January, gave evidence of how that institution is flourish- 
ing. No less than one hundred and twenty-two pupils in 
the higher classes in piano, violin and song appeared and 
demonstrated how universally excellent their training had 
heen. 


Two New York Dates Same Night for Arnold 

Antonia Sawyer finds that her judgment in choosing 
Norman Arnold for one of her special attractions has 
proved good. This young tenor is constantly showing 
his worth, if reappearances count for anything. Re- 
cently Mr. Arnold was engaged for two affairs in one 
evening in New York City. He will be heard with 
Mrs. Sawyer’s quartet in Brooklyn on January 31, and 
again at Columbia College on February 5. He was 
booked to sing “The Holy City” in Brooklyn on Janu- 
ary 26. 


Atwood Soloist with Detroit Symphony 


Martha Atwood, the young soprano, appeared in De- 
troit on Sunday afternoon, January 12, with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra. On January 3 she sang for the 
Woman’s Club in Grand Rapids. To both places she 
went unheralded and made a good impression. 


Boom Boom! 
Algernon—Do you know what I consider to be the most 
striking thing about a drum? _ 
Reginald—Its perfectly horrid noise, I presume. 
the drumstick. 


Algernon—No, 
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WHAT THE JURY THINKS 











Arthur Shattuck’s Recital, January 10 


American 
He retarded his pace unduly 


MUSICAL 


Times 
John Campbell sang with 
eat’ freshness of voice and 
ne, manly vigor. 
vening World 
Bianca Saroya acted just in 
the proper ae 


‘ost 
Miss Saroya was a sparkling 
and unexceptionable innkeeper’s 


COURIER 


Post 
John Campbell sang as if on 
the concert stage. 


Evening Sun 


She was a Zerlina of awk- 
ward ways, 
Am ri 4 thetil 





re is p 
not to say listl 














Times 
He played a Brahms slow 
waltz with so much charm that 
he had to repeat it. 


‘imes 

In an intermezzo, by Brahms, 

ihe deep musical feeling of 
Shattuck was admirable. 


“un 

Such a musical creation as 

the Tschaikowsky sonata ought 

not to be permitted to slumber 

while so many tenuous works are 
continually thrust into notice. 


Sun P 
The sonata is characteristic, 
Its insistent repetition of the 
theme with which the first 
movement opens is in the true 
Russian spirit. 


In Glazounoff’s prelude and 
fugue in D minor certain suc- 
cessions of cords are curiously 
similar to those heard in the 
familiar C sharp minor prelude 
of Rachusuinelt 

_ Bvening Journal 

His mest ingratiating charac- 
teristics are deftness and deli- 
cacy and an appealing display 
of sentiment. 


in this piece. 


American 
He took it at a dispiritingly 
slow tempo 


American : 
The whole takes approxi- 
mately thirty-five minutes. That 
is a long time, forsooth, to 
listen to music so innocuous, not 
to say insipid. No wonder the 
work has been neglected! 
American 
This work shows strongly the 
influence of Schumann, and has 
no trace of the composer's 
Slavic nationality, and is abso- 
lutely barren of originality or 
individuality, 
Times 
Glazounoff had not shaken off 
the shackles of German influence 
when he wrote this composition. 
There are even one or two 
limp of ‘ Brah amid the 
Bach-like sonorities he piles up. 





un 

His style leans toward large 

resonance and ponderous accent 

rather than the gentler utter- 

utterances and softer colors of 
the piano. 


Boston Symphony, January 11 


Times 
_Rabaud (in his “La Proces- 
sion Nocturne’) is eminently 


Gallic. 
Herald 
In the Schumann symphony 
the orchestra at all times re- 


P P y 
Globe 
The symphony was played in 
the romantic spirit appropriate 
to Schumana, with fine sym- 
pathy, 





American 


Rabaud’s themes have the 


. Wagnerian cut. 


American 
There was some ragged play- 
ing, especially among the violins 
in the trio of the scherzo. 


eral 

I found the real Schumann 
spirit of romance decidedly 
lacking, and I felt inclined to 
agree with a friend of mine who 
said that he has never heard 
posrtiing dryer out of a wood- 
OX. 


Philharmonic Society, January 11 


Times 
Levitzki’s style’ is the style 





© comp e P 4 
be playing. Last night he was 
in the Beethoven key, 

Post 


s 
It was in Tschaikowsky’s 
fourth symphony that Stransky 
rose to his fullest stature, par- 
ticularly in the wild emotional 
revelry of the final movement, 
with its barbaric splendor and 
fanfares, and even more in the 
scherzo, the pizzicato ostinato 
of which the Philharmonic does 
with a dash and resiliency which 
no other orchestra has ever 
equaled. The audience was 
overwhelmed with delight and 
made the players get on their 
feet to acknowledge the ap- 
plause. 
Mail 
Stransky gave Mischa Levitzki 
a remarkably fine accompani- 
ment in the Beethoven C minor 
piano concerto. 


Herald 
He played the Beethoven C 
minor concerto with little of the 
bigness or depth the work calls 


or. 
Herald 

The performance of Tschai- 
kowsky’s fourth symphony was 
very poor indeed, the andante 
being taken almost allegro, while 
the pace was too fast through- 
out, divesting the work of dig- 
nity and pathos. 


Heraid 
Levitzki was far from assisted 
by the orchestral accompaniment, 
which was very ragged at times. 


Efrem Zimbalist, January 11 


Post 

Zimbalist made the most of 
its dreary stretches (Goldmark 
violin concerto) of sound, play- 
ing with the beauty of tone, the 
finished phrasing and the agile 
execution which have made him 

famous, 
Evening World 
He was in fine form, 


Sun 

Mr. Zimbalist is always) good 
to hear. His art is steadily, if 
not swiftly, developing, and the 
soundness of his style and taste 
have lost nothing through the 
manifest widening of his expres 
sional scale, 

Evening Sun 

There was a good show of 
technic, however, and doubtless 
few violinists now in America 
have a larger fund of it. 


Times 
He was in superb 
trained to the hour. 


form, 


Evening Sun 
Throughout the concerto there 
was a__ dispiritin listless- 
ness which robbed the violinist 
of his best efforts. When meth- 
od becomes methodical the result 
is dispiriting. 


Evening Sun 
(See above.) 
World 

Recently this gifted musician 
has afforded less satisfaction to 
his critical admirers by slips and 
other shortcomings that are not 
expected from one occupying 
Mr. Zimbalist’s preeminent posi- 


tion. 

World 
There was more than one 
false note in the  violinist’s 


highest register and a technical 
insecurity difficult for the dis- 
cerning listener to understand. 
or 

_ Alas, there seems to have been 
insufficient preparation of the 
program, which was interpreted 
as though the violinist were de- 
pending too largely upon his 
abundant gifts. 


“Fra Diavolo,” January 13 


Herald 
The audience showed huge 
delight when Miss Saroya re- 
moved her stockings and showed 
her bare feet. 
Sun 
The general spirit was caught 
and so was that in the spoken 
dialogue 


Worla 
Mr. Harrold has done no bet- 
ter singing in some time than 
he did as Fra Diavolo, He car- 
ried himself well and it was 
his very restraint that enhanced 
the value of what he did, both 
musically and dramatically. 
Tribune 
Blanche Duffield’: stage rou- 


tine (as Lady Allcash) helped 
her through the part. 

i imes 

Bianca Saroya’s voice is 


sweet and clear. 


f Times 
Bianca Saroya had a difficult 
part which she performed with 
great charm. 
Special _ d 
ci raise is due John 
McGhie, who conducted ae 





Mail 
She removed one pair of 
white silk stockings and wore 
the other pair to bed. 


Tribune 
Not a glimmer of its spirit, 
nor a suspicion of the musical 


style proper to it, lives in the 
minds of the company. 
ribune 


To Harrold the opera was a 
strange world, in which crude 
dilettanti have their being. 


Herald 
_Her Lady Allcash was quite 
limp and depressing. 


Herald 
The quality of her medium 
tones is somewhat veiled an 
lusterless. 
; Tribune 
Bianca Saroya tried to play 
Zerlina. 


American 
John McGhie, as usual, tried 
to make up in speed for what 
the orchestral performance 
lacked in finish. 


daughter. 
“Aida,” January 13 
Glob 


lobe 
She bee oi to the perform- 
ance a rich but badly modu- 
lated voice . . . in the last act 
she sang out of tune. 


Post 
_ While Mme. Matzenauer was 
in excellent voice throughout 
she was not so effective in the 
earlier parts of the opera as 
later when she warmed to her 
part. 


Yolanda Mero, January 12 


Evening Sun 


Tribune 
Of Chopin, Mme. Mero is a She is perhaps not at her best 


mistress, = and present. in Chopin, 
vening Sun lobe 
She played superlatively well. Some of her work was ragged. 
ribune imes 
She was at her best in the It was magnificent but it 


wasn’t Chopin. 
Times 
It suffered from a rubato that 
made the structure totter from 
foundation to dome 


barcarolle (Chopin), 


un 
The Chopin C sharp minor 
scherzo was given with force 
and even passion, 





REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 








OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


Picturettes for the Piano, Cedric W. Lemont 

The names of these five piano solos are: “At the Window,” “In 
a Troika,” “The Spanish Girl,” “Whimsies,” “Summer Breezes. 
There is a poetical quality in them ali which raises them entirely 
above that class of music which is composed to order to supply 
“a long felt want.” They are easy to play by any good amateur 
and they ought to be of service to teachers. Simple as they are, 
however, they show the skilled hand of the good musician on every 
page. 


HUNTZINGER & DILWORTH, NEW YORK 





“Spring,” Alexander Rihm 

Light and bright, animated, with a rippling accompaniment that 
has a clever touch of canonic imitation between the piano part 
and the voice in places. The poem, about buds, heavenly light and 
heart throbs, is by Lorena Zeller, 


Two Negro Spirituals, William Reddick 

The arranger of these negro tunes has already had success 
in the same field. These two songs are: “Wait ‘Till Ah Put on 
My Robe” and “Things Up Yonder White as Snow.” They are 
very simply Somenieet and apparently are altered as little as pos 
sible for harmonization. 


“In Flanders Fields,” Mark Andrews 

Another setting of the Canadian soldier poet, {ote McRae’s 
already famous poem about the war will doubtless find a number 
of admirers. Out of the many settings one is bound to survive. 
Mark Andrews has composed a concert song for dramatic singers 
It reaches a very powerful climax and gives the singer great scope. 


“The Shadows of the Evening Hours,” John Prindle 
Scott 


This is written for a high and a low voice, very simply, like a 
hymn, and with plain chords for the organ or piano requiring no 
great skill to play. It is a practical duet for church use. 


“Two Little Stars,” Geoffrey O’Hara 

There is a charming lilt in the dotted 6-8 rhythm of this song 
which helps to make attractive an unconventional tune. The poem 
and the music get on very well together and the character of the 
song is suggested by the twinkling title. 


“La Vie” (Life), Florence Parr Gere 
Two pages of music, a brief existence, a few occupations and 
a silent end make up this song. Celeste Wilbur's name is given 
as the author, but as there are French words as well as English, 
gertece it would be polite to faire les compliments a Alfred de 
usset. 


M. WITMARK & SONS, NEW YORK 


“Can’t Yo’ Heah Me Callin’, Caroline,” Caro Roma 


Caroline appears to be missed morning, noon, ¢vening, during 
sunlight and moonlight, while the robin is singing and the rose is 
blooming. Caro Roma has supplied the missing music to the missed 
Miss Caroline. ‘Twill serve. 


WILLIAM A. POND & CO., NEW YORK 
“Parting Is Such Sweet Sorrow,” Zahr Myron Bickford 


This parting is more sweet than sorrowful. It 1s a song which 
teachers will find useful and attractive to young singers. 


G. SCHIRMER, NEW YORK 


Six Short Dances for the Piano, Franco Leoni 

These animated pieces are of medium difficulty and of about 
two or three pages in length. They are sufficient for a lesson 
together with studies and technical works. The character of the 
music is suggested by the titles, which are:. “Pavane,” “A Goblin's 
Antics,” “In the Shade,” “Impish Frolic,” “Eastern Flower Dance,” 
“A Savage Dance.” 


“Nursery Rhymes Without Words,” Franco Leoni 


These are as simple as “Jack and Jill,” “Little Bo-Peep’” and 
other childish titles by which the pieces are called. They are musi- 
cal in a childlike way and will please young ears. 


Five Piano Pieces, Adolf Frey 

These are drawing room pieces, moderately difficult. such as will 
show to good advantage the skill of the advanced pupil or amateur. 
The names of the pieces are: “Valse Arabesque,” “Reverie- 
Caprice,” ‘Valse Mignonne,” “Gavotte Moderne,” “Valse Coquette.” 


Two Simple Pieces for Piano, Herbert Hyde 

They are both in 6-8 time and serve well enough as teaching 
pieces, though they are far from beginners’ music. t is necessary 
to play them with expression and an epgroperetasy animated style 
to make them effective. They are called “Barcarolle” and “Scherzo” 
respectively. 


“Nymphs at the Spring,” Sandor Fiedler 

This short and brilliant piece of seven pages in length will not 
give a capable pianist much trouble when once he has learned the 
notes and can give his attention to the keyboard, where the hands 
are interlocked most of the time, and play prestissimo + delicatissimo 
one after the other, first left, then right, all the way through. It 
is a miniature whirlwind. 


Deux Morceaux de Genre for the piarfo, Paul Yartin 


“Feuillet d’album” and “Feuilles volantes” are the names of 
these two characteristic pieces. They are of about the same grade 
of difficulty and more or less in the style of Grieg’s lyrical pieces. 
Both are carefully edited and fingered for teaching. 
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that is spoken with the 
full pride of ownership 
—that carries with it 
the deep satisfaction of 
possessing the ultimate 
expression of man’s 


handiwork in Musical 
Art. 


STEINWAY— a name 
that is cherished as a 
Family Tradition—that 
keeps afresh for the 
next generation the 
associations and fond 
remembrances which 
cluster around the home 
plano. 


STEINWAY —supreme 


achievement of patience, 
skill and experience, 
founded on inborn Ideals 
of Artistry. 
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“AMERICA FIRST” 
ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 
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JOHN McCORMACK 
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Hermann KLEIN 
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Singers Now Before the Public 
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Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 
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(Continued from page 35.) 
more brilliant and more distinctive than ever before. This 
sense of development, this bigness and fullness of under- 
standing, gave one such large impressions in the Lalo con- 
certo, but the last movement was gigantic, and the finale 
crowned the concerto and gave it all rediance; we do not 
remember having heard such playing in a long time. The 
largo, Fiorillo, which had to be repeated twice, could not 
be equalled in tenderness, in purity of tone, and in its beau- 
tiful repose. The Bode etude was sparkling and sym- 
metrical. It is a great privilege and delight to hear a Thi- 
baud program; Nicolai Schneer at the piano is an admira- 
hle pianist, and his accompaniments were played with judg- 
ment and skill. Mme. Damien Masson, a musician of 
rare value and executive ability, having much to do with 
the development of music here in Montreal during the last 
twenty years, presented “Mireille,” an opera in four acts 
and six tableaux, d’aprés le po¢me de Frederic Mistral, and 
music by Gounod, Tuesday, January 14, at the Monument 
National. Mireille was sung by Mile. B. Gauthier, Taven 
by Mme. J. Maubourg-Roberval, Anderlour by Mlle. Cour- 
ville, Clémence by Mlle. Brosseau, Vincent by M. H. 
Prieur, Ounias by H. Vaillaucourt, Intre Ramon by U. 
Paquin, Intre Ambroise by A. Leclair, Le Passeur by A. 
Gauthier. The orchestra was in charge of M. A. Robtrval. 


Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’’) 
Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 
Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Reading, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 


Rochester, N. Y.—A pleasant surprise for the citizens 
of Rochester was the announcement that George Eastman 
has donated $15,000 to the Institute of Musical Art for 
the purchase of musical instruments to be distributed 
among the public schools of the city, where the pupils will 
have the advantage of using the instruments with instruc- 
tion free of charge. This is a big step toward the stimu- 
lating of musical interest among the school children of the 

city-——The first of a series of three concerts, under the 
management of Arthur See, was given at the Genesee Val- 

ley Club on Thursday evening, January 16. A program 
of great charm and variety was heard by the Flonzaley 
Ouartet——Pietro A. Yon, organist, of New York, as- 
sisted by Bedrich Vasca, cellist of the Dossenbach String 
Quartet, gave a recital at the Lake Avenue Baptist Church 
on January 17.——Monday evening, January 13, the Sym- 
phony Society of New York, with Mischa Levitzki as solo- 
ist, played at Convention Hall. A more masterly performance. 
of Saint-Saéns’ G minor concerto has seldom been heard 
in Rochester, and Levitzki fairly dazzled his hearers by 
his profound interpretation, his filagree delicacy and great 
brilliancy. He seems to combine all of the finest qualities 
of piano playing, and it is to be hoped that Rochester will 
have the privilege of hearing this young but matured artist 
next year.——Arthur Hartmann was scheduled to give a 
violin recital at the Institute of Musical Art on January 27. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The visit of the Paris Conservatoire 
Orchestra on January 3 was one of the outstanding musical 
events of the past few weeks. The recital was given in the 
State Armory, under the auspices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Music Festival Association, and drew a 
crowd of about 2,700. Magdaleine Brard, the young 
Pianist, showed great brilliance in her solos with the or- 








commission of the First Baptist Church presented Josef 
Hofmann in a brilliant piano recital Mr. Hofmann 
aroused great enthusiasm from his audience and responded 
with several encores. The recital commission has two 
more similar events scheduled, one for February 13 by 
Alma Gluck and the other for April t by Jascha Heifetz. 
Since the Music Festival Association decided late in De- 
cember not to put on a music festival this spring, the com- 
mission has been maturing plans for a short festival of its 
own, the date of which will be announced later———De- 
cember 30, Haig Gudenian, Armenian violinist, appeared in 
the Mizpah Auditorium with Charles M. Courboin, organ- 
ist, and Laura Van Kuran, soprano, assisting, under the 
direction of the Salon Musicale. The recital was given 
for the benefit of the French orphans.——Sue Harvard, 
soprano, and Alfred C. Goodwin, pianist, were presented 
by the Morning Musicals recently. Miss Harvard sang 
with much beauty of tone, and it is hoped she may be 
heard here again in the near future———The fourth com- 
munity recital given by the recital commission of the First 
Baptist Church was held in the Mizpah Auditorium on 
Monday evening, January 13, for the benefit of the Onon- 
daga Orphans’ Home. These community recitals are 
thrown open to the public without admission charge, and 
this recital drew a capacity audience, every one of the 1,800 
seats being taken and over 300 more standing. A delight- 
ful program was given, which included choral numbers by 
the First Baptist choir, under the direction of Howard 
Lyman; organ numbers by Charles M. Courboin; solos 
by Gladys Weller, soprano, and Alice L. Coddington, con- 
tralto; piano solos by Madeleine Marshall, and a violin 
concerto by Haig Gudenian and Theodore Rautenburg, Jr. 
Seymour B. Everts, chairman of the commission, spoke on 
the needs of the home, and an offering was taken which left 
$338 net for the work of the institution———Charles M. 
Courboin, organist of the First Baptist Church, played on 
January 9 in Medinah Temple, Chicago, before an audi- 
ence of 5,000 in a meeting at which Mary Garden sang and 
the Naval Station Band played. On the following evening 
he gave a recital in the Ravenswood Presbyterian Church 
of that, city, and on January 14 he dedicated the rebuilt 
organ in the West End Baptist Church in Oswego.—— 
Haig Gudenian, Armenian violinist, left January 15 for 
Chicago, where he played the following day before the 
Unicon League Club. He will make a tour of several West- 
ern cities in the interests of the American Committee for 
Relief in the Near East——Raymond Wilson, the pianist, 
will give a recital in Elmira on February 12. 


San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 
Seattle, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


January 30, 1919 
Sioux City, lowa.—Julia Claussen made her first ap- 
pearance here on January 14 as the third number in the 
concert course. She was assisted by Allen Spencer, pian- 
ist, of Chicago, and Gordon Campbell, accompanist. It 
has not heen our privilege to hear so rich and well handled 
a contralto voice in a long time; her program was a well 
built one. The first group began with numbers by Handel 
and Haydn, reaching its climax in Bemberg’s “Chant Hin- 
dou” and closing with Pierné’s “Les Moulin,” a highly col- 
ored and expressive song. Mme. Claussen ‘did not appear 
to put quite as much seductiveness into Saint-Saéns’ “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” as might be expected, perhaps 
being restrained by the fact that she was on a recital plat- 
form instead of in the opera itself. The group of Swed- 
ish songs was rendered with abandon, and found great 
favor with the audience. The closing group of songs by 
American composers were hardly as strong in selection as 
possible, but were sung with the best of finish and interpre- 
tation. Mr. Spencer played several piano solos with splen- 
did tone quality and interpretation. The theme and varia- 
tions by Royce, with which he opened the program, were 
given a very strong rendition and received enthusiastically. 
A group of ultra-modern compositions were strikingly 
played, evidencing much careful study. Percy Grainger’s 
“Lullaby” with its imitation of musical glasses, Ensign 
Noble Cain’s “Etude Caprice,” Debussy’s “Hills of Ana- 
capri,” and Lieut. Leo Sowerby’s musical joke on the Irish 
washerwoman were those selected for this offering.. Three 
Liszt numbers closed the concert. In the etude in D fiat, 
Mr. Spencer gave a rendition that was more poetic than 
bravura. “La Campanella” and the “Dance of the 
Gnomes,” with the Chopin “Revolutionary” etude as an 
encore, completed the group. Mr. Campbell’s work as ac- 
companist fully justified his reputation as one of the most 
capable and well equipped accompanists of the day. The 
audience was a very large one, and manifested great ap- 
proval of the work of the artists———-The Municipal Sym- 
phony Orchestra opened its season with two splendid 
concerts on January 5 and 19. The seldom played 
“Robespierre” overture, by Litolff, was the piece de re- 
sistance of the opening concert, and was played in fine 
style. The “Largo” from Dvorak’s “New World” sym- 
phony was also given a good reading. The soloist of this 
concert was Carl Noorbom, a local baritone, who sang two 
Cadman songs with fine voice. The second concert fea- 
tured the “Unfinished” symphony of Schubert. The first 
movement was played particularly well, all things consid- 
ered, though there was some slight confusion in the sec- 
ond movement. Delibes’ “March and Procession of Bac- 
chus” was played with excellent verve. Beethoven’s 
minuet in G, and Suppe’s “Morning, Noon and Night” 
overture formed the closing numbers. Erna Ziehlsdorff 
played a group of piano solos. The orchestra, composed 
of thirty-five local players, who give their services for a 
purely nominal consideration, rehearses twice a week under 
the conductorship of Oliver Guy Magee. The series of ten 
concerts are under the supervision of the Commercial Club, 
which guarantees the finances. Admission is but twenty- 
five cents for adults and ten cents for children. Much 
interest has been aroused in the community over the work 
of the orchestra, and it is hoped in time to establish a per- 
manent organization with sufficient financial backing to 
enable the players to devote a large portion of their time 
to rehearsals. The outlook is excellent for the accom- 
plishment of this purpose. 
Spokane, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 


Tampa, Fla.—Mabel M. Snavely opened the spacious 
studios of the Virgil School of Music on Thursday after- 
noon, December 26, for an informal reception in honor 
of Mr. and Mrs. K. Virgil, her distinguished holiday 
guests. Many friends of the hostess and of Mr. and 
Mrs. Virgil called during the afternoon———The annual 
social event of the students’ department of the Friday 
Morning Musicale was held on December 28 in the beau- 
tiful home.of Mrs. L. L. Buchanan. A number of ladies 
from the senior department of the club assisted in 
making this a merry gathering for the young musicians. 

—Nineteen eighteen was brought to a close with a very 
unique concert given by the Scotch Highlanders. This 
was the first musical number presented by the Lyceum 
Course and was enthusiastically received——“‘Women in 
Music” was the topic of a very interesting meeting of the 
Friday Morning Musicale on January 3, in charge of 
Mrs. C. A. McKay. Mrs. Carl Hill, in a very broad and 
comprehensive paper, outlined woman’s work and influ- 
ence in the musical world. The program was in illustra- 
tion of woman’s contribution to musical literature. The 
students’ department, on January 4, presented the “Valse- 
‘Songs Without Words” and scherzo. The meeting was 
arranged by Mrs. F. D. Jackson———-The Oriental 
reception given by the Art Club recently to the club mem- 
bers and their friends at the home of Mrs. T. M. Long 
was one of the most brilliant occasions of the season. A 
very attractive musical program, including scenes from 
“Madame Butterfly,” was given. Mme. Scovel, in elabo- 
rate costume, executed some very artistic Turkish dances, 
to the delight of the guests——The Friday Morning Mu- 
sicale was well represented at the Florida State Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, which convened in Gainesville, Jan- 
wary 4 and s. Mrs. W. D. Bailey, the official representa- 
tive, won much applause after singing the “Jewel Song” 
from “Faust” and a song by Helen Saxby, a composer of 
recognized merit, who played several of her own com- 
positions and was warmly received. Mme. Saxby has 
been secretary of the club for two years, and at the re- 
cent election was made State president of the Federated 
Clubs for the ensuing year. Mrs J. A. M. Groble, presi- 
dent of the Friday Morning Musicale, was present at the 
meeting in Gainesville and gave a very interesting talk. 
Other members of the club who appeared on the program 
of the Federated Clubs were Mrs. E. H. Hart, Mamie 
Dawson and Adriana Morales. 


Victoria, B. C.—Under the local management of 
George J. Dyke, the Zoellner Quartet, “the string quartet 
that makes a direct appeal,” appeared in the Empress ball- 
room on January 13, this being the first concert of its 
third Canadian tour. Future splendid attractions for Vic- 
toria include appearances by Cecil Fanning, Leginska, Leo- 

pold Godowsky, Pablo Casais, Princess Watahwaso and 


ons De Phillippe. 
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Barth, American Pianist, to Give Recital 


Hans Barth, the American pianist, who gave a suc- 
cessful recital last year in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
will be heard again in the same hall next Thursday, 
February 6, at 3.30 p. m., playing works by classic and 
modern composers, his own “Chansonette” and “A 
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HANS BARTH, 
Pianist, 
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Sketch,” and two special novelties (first time in Amer- 
ica), “Thoughts of a Looking Glass” and “The Violet 
Muses,” by I. Adorab. 


“British Tribute to America” Program 


In connection with Winifred Christie’s appearance in 
Lancaster, Pa., on January 15, which met with her usual 
success and won special commendation for her wonderful 
interpretation of Ravel and a me a prominent citizen 
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of Lancaster wrote to her representative that “I attended 
the recital and was thoroughly delighted. It proved a 
great success. Advance press notices had led us to expect 
much of Miss Christie, and we were not disappointed.” 

Miss Christie will give a recital in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, on Lincoln’s Birthday, and her program will take 
the form of a British tribute to America. The opening 
number will be the MacDowell “Sonata Tragica,” played 
in memory of the American heroes who have given their 
lives in the war. The program will be made up entirely 
from works of American and French composers. 


An Ovation for Fay Foster 


Fay Foster’s patriotic victory song, “The Americans 
Come!” has been the means of many ovations to this 
talented composer, but never a greater one than she re- 
ceived at the concert of the Singers’ Club in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, last week. 

Miss Foster was programmed to accompany the club in 
this number, and as she was led on to the stage by the 
president of the club, F. Hastings, the spontaneous ap- 
plause was almost deafening. 

Miss Foster’s repeated bows of acknowledgment only 
seemed to cause greater enthusiasm and it was several 
minutes before she was allowed to seat herself at the 
piano and play the opening chords of the song which has 
captured the hearts of the whole American nation. 

The club gave it a splendid rendition and at its close 
the tumult was greater than ever. The demand for a 
repetition was so determined that the club made no at- 
tempt to leave the stage, but at once acceded to the 
wishes of the audience. 

The second rendition was as enthusiastically received as 
the first. Miss Foster may well be proud of such a 
tribute to herself and her thrilling song. 


Mr. and Mrs. Votichenko Give Reception 


Doris Booth, the seven year old prodigy, gave an exhibi- 
tion of interpretative dancing before a large and appre- 
ciative audience at a reception given on Wednesday even- 
ing, January 15, by Mr. and Mrs. Sasha Votichenko, at the 
Hotel des Artistes, New York. The studio was crowded 
to the doors. The guests sat on cushions and enjoyed the 
varied and informal entertainment to the utmost. Vera 
Smirnovia, the Russian singer, whose unusual voice and 
dramatic ability are said to be peculiarly adapted to the 
folksongs of her country, gave some very interesting 
numbers. 


Veryl Engaged for Eight Weeks’ Opera Tour 


Marion Veryl is one of the artists engaged for the 
National Opera Association of America festival tour of 
eight weeks, beginning in April. She will sing the title 
role in “Marta,” Marguerite in “Faust,” and Mimi in 


“La Bohéme.” 
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RICHARDS HALE APPEARS WITH 
YVETTE GUILBERT, 
Richards Hale, young American baritone, artist 
=| from Oscar Saenger studios, 
= cipal music in “Guibour,” the old French miracle 
play which Yvette Guilbert is now doing at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse. Mr, Hale has previ 
ously appeared with Mme. Guilbert in her 
= “Jeanne d’Arc” recitals at the Magvine BRlliott 
: Theater, and is filling many concert engagements 
this season, 





is singing the prin 


A HMNMONOUNTOEUAAAH TAT 
Olga Samaroff’s Days Are Occupied 


Thus far this scason Olga Samaroff has appeared as 
soloist with the Boston Symphony, wider Henri Rabaud, 
and with the Detroit Orchestra, under its new conductor, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. Her next orchestral appearances 
will take place February 7 and 8, with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, in that city, and on February 11, with the same 
organization at Carnegie Hall, New York. Mme. Samar 
off’s recital in the metropolis is scheduled for Feb 
ruary 27. 








“NEW LEADER A SUCCESS” 





**THAIS”’ 


Mr. Hasselmans evidently believes in this music, and he is 
a conductor with, the power to bring out the meaning, There 
is a great deal of charm in the score, especially in the last two 
acts, and he gave them an interpretation that had quality to it. 
The orchestra played excellently under his direction, and he 
will prove a valuable addition.—Karleton Hackett in Chicago 
Evening Post, November 23, 1918. 


Hasselmans’ debut was entirely successful. He commands 
the orchestra with suave but authoritative surety — familiar alike 
with his subject matte> and with the tricky “something” that de- 
termines whether or not the orchestra and artists will respond. 

The “Meditation” was applauded with unusual enthusiasm, 
deservedly so for the exqu.site phrasing from the Hasselmans 
brain as for the equally lovely execution by Skolnik, concert- 
master. 

Mr. Hasselmans’ modesty refused to take his share of the 
applause..—Herman Devries in Chicago Evening American, No- 
vember 23, 1918. 

More interesting and important than anything on the stage 
for “Thais” was Mr. Hasselmans’ way with the score. He took 
from it everything put into it by assenet, and caused it to 
sound better than ever before in my hearing. He gave out 
the impression that he is, like Mr. Polacco, a man of the thea- 
ter: the stage and the pit were alike in his care; and the chor- 
isters sang for him as Chicago choristers never before sang in 
this piece. Mr. Hasselmans is to conduct Tuesday's “Carmen,” 
and the assignment is become, since Friday night, a reason for 
hearing Tuesday's “Carmen. ” Chicago Tribune, November 24, 
1918, 

NEW LEADER A SUCCESS. 

Louis Hasselmans, the second one of Maestro Campanini’s 
new conductors, had his first chance with the orchestra, and 
made good, proving that he has an authoritative beat and fine 
sense of the balance of ensemble. It was good to hear, for 
once, the score subdued where it should be and to catch the 
finer nuances of modern French orchestration. Mr. Hasselmans, 
with the principals, received many recalls.—Henriette Weber 
in Chicago Examiner, November 23, 1918. 

As far as Hasselmans was concerned, there were no ifs or 
buts. He had not been conducting five minutes before he was 
a huge success. He conducts more*by personal influence than 
stern authority, leaning over the orchestra, drawing the tone 
out of the players and singers by sheer nervous energy, lead- 
ing, persuading, encouraging and always dominating. The 
result was an undulant, graceful, suave performance of the 
score that was always ingratiating, always logical, always in 
good taste. Hasselmans will next appear as the conductor of 
fC armen,” and I am willing to hazard the further prediction 
that it will be a revelation. There is plenty to reveal in 
“Carmen” for the person that knows its possibilities.—Chicago 
Journal, November 23, 1918. 


“SAMSON and DELILAH’’ 


Reviewing opera this season has been someting in the nature 
of a continuous tribute, never more so than when one thinks 








of the part done by Conductor Hasselmans in this performance. 
It was a very fine thing that he did. In this opera he had 





LOUIS HASSELMANS 
Conductor with Chicago Opera Association 





not only the soloists under his direction, but some of the finest 
choruses in all operatic music and an orchestral score that is 
practicall symphonic in character, He is a remarkable inter- 
preter of music in the French style, with all its good taste, 
good sense, clarity of line, beauty of color and the restraint 
which is never under any circumstances weakness. There was 
never a moment last night when the music did not move, and 
“Samson and Delilah” can easily be made 


move glowingly. 
This one was of continuous, 


4 very boresome performance. 
unfailing interest.—Chicago Evening Journal, December 18, 
1918. 


Mr. Hasselmans was authentic with it, and put it through 
admirably.—Chicago Tribune, December 18, 1918 


HASSELMANS AT BEST 
Last and not by any means least, comes Hasselmans I an 
nounce that Mr. Hasselmans did some strikingly fine conduct 
ing last night. He treated the score with almost reverential! 
care and love, and brought warmth and passion from the orches 
tra pit It was his highest point of the season.-Chicago Amer 


ican, December 18, 19:8 


The other best reason was Louis Hasselmans, at the 
operatic score in the current repertory is so nearly 
in character as “Samson and Delilah.” It comes ose 
to being absolute music in opera Hasselmans directed it with 
expert hand, drawing out all the contrasts of tempo and vo 





ume, all the color and all the beautiful melody that is packed 
into it From a musical standpoint it became one of the finest 
performances of the season Philadelphia Evening Journal 
December 31, 1918. 


**MANON’”’ 


Third in order of mention, though by no means in impor 
tance, was Hasselmans at the baton Of ali the many good 
things that General Director Cleofonte Campanini has done for 


the company this year, one of the best has been the engagement 
of this conductor for certain of the French operas Hassel 
mans made the performance move last night; he gave it life, 
light and sprightliness If he had allowed it to drag in any 
eae. it would have been fatal He did not It was another 
high score for him.——Chicago Journal, December 24, 1918 


appreciation for the 
control of the 
Hasselmans evidently has deep 
There are 


Mr. Hasselmans read the score with 
music, sympathy for the artists and excellent 
men of the orchestra. Mr 
feeling for the music and keen sense of its values 
refinements in Massenet’s score which must be brought out 
with delicacy of touch or they lose their quality, and Mr. Has 
selmans has the sure instinct for the right proportion He is 
an excellent conductor.—Chicago Evening Post, December 24, 
1918, 


“CARMEN” 


Mr. Hasselmans gave an interesting reading of the score, with 
many variations from the accustomed tempi, and al! in the line 
of adding greater variety and color to the score He brought 
several nice bits out of the chorus Mr. Hasselmans is a man 
of ideas and one with keen sympathy for the music Chicago 
Evening Post, December 7, 1918 


“W ERTHER” 


Over all, voices and instruments, Hasselmans urged, sustained, 
drew forth melody, and always led It was idea! conducting, 
and, dissociating the music from the book, a lovely perform 
ance.—Chicago Evening Journal. : 
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CHRISTINE LANGENHAN 





A Great Delight in Bluffton, Ohio 








. Great interest is shown in Christine Langenhan’s appear- 
ances throughout the country. As on many previous oc- 
casions, she again sang for a “sold out” house at the 
Auditorium in Bluffton, Ohio, under the auspices of the 
Bluffton College, on the evening of January 17. She was 
cordially received and the audience, one of the largest 
ever gathered in Bluffton, applauded her heartily. She was 
forced to repeat several songs and responded with many 
extras, including Kramer’s “Bes ob All,” Rungee’s “My 
Song to You,” Troostwyk’s “Come for a Sail in My Little 
Boat,” and Marion Bauer's “Hills of Dream.” The pro- 
grammed numbers were “Trust in the Lord” (Handel), 
aria from “Joshua”; “Oh, Had I Jubal’s Lyre” (Han- 
del), “Connais tu le pays” (in French) (Thomas), “Ele- 
wie” (in French) ( Massenet), “Ouvre tes yeux Bleus” (in 
(Massenet), “The Lass With the Delicate Air” 
(Arne), Ss a al (Bernard Hamblen), “My Little 
Sunflower” (Vanderpool), “My Love Is a Muleteer” 
(Frances de Nogero), aria from “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
(in Italian) (Mascagni), “Lullaby” (in Russian) (Gret- 
schaninof), “Songs My Mother Taught Me” (in Bohem- 
ian) (Dvorak), “I Love Thee” (in Norwegian ) (Grieg), 
“The Glow of Spring” (Rungee ), “Ma Curly Headed 
Baby” (Clutsam), “Allah” (Kramer), “Star of Gold” 
(Mana-Zucca) and “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
Following the concert, the Witmarsum referred to her 
singing as follows: “One of the best concerts ever heard 
by Bluffton music lovers was given in the Auditorium 
last evening. This was the concert given by Chris- 
tine Langenhan, dramatic soprano, Miss Langenhan has 
a very enviable record among dramatic sopranos of the 
United States. We were indeed fortunate in having this 
soprano give a concert here. The fact is again brought 
out that only the best is the thing worth while for the 
music lovers of this musical center. The concert given by 
Miss Langenhan was well chosen and was well adapted to 
the Bluffton audience. The program varied from the air 
from ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ to that fine negro song, ‘Ma 
Curly Headed Baby.’ It very well displayed the soprano’s 
knowledge of the various languages, because selections 
were sung in six languages. The dramatic abilities of the 


French) 
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singer were very dominant, in fact that were a great part 
of her ability. The way she entered into the spirit of the 
song was well worth while. Although a singer of opera, 
her work_on the concert stage is highly satisfactory. Her 
enunciation is nearly perfect while the breadth of her tone 
is unsurpassable. She sings with deep conviction in the 
song. She has a very well developed and full toned voice 
that carried to all parts of the auditorium. She possesses 
real musicianship, which ‘is a requisite to all successful 
artists. Her upper register was very appealing, while the 
full tones of the lower register conveyed much feeling 
and power. Much of her success is quite probably due 
to the clearness of tone. Most of the songs were very 
much enjoyed by the large crowd. The ‘Elegie’ and ‘Ma 
Curly Headed Baby’ seemed to be the most appreciated. 
Miss Langenhan seemed to be thoroughly American, or 
at least her rendition of the ‘Star Spangled Banner’ 
showed a real understanding of the song and the things 
back of it. We can also account for much of her success 
by the fact that Pearl Bogart was the pianist. Her work 
was up to its usual high standard and was a great help 
to the concert. The audience, one of the largest ever 
gathered here, was very appreciative at all times. Bluff- 
ton is certainly to be nape on her musical edu- 
cation.” 


Irene Williams to Give Recital February 4 


Irene Williams, soprario, will give a recital at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, on Tuesday evening, February 4, at 
8:15. The program will consist of several groups of 
songs—Italian, English and French—-and Francis Moore 
will be the accompanist. 


It’s Praise for Van Vliet Just the Same 
It was the Sioux City Morning Journal and not the 
Tribune which paid Cornelius Van Vliet such an unusual 
and most complimentary notice, as reproduced in last 
week's issue of the Musica. ihre RIER, 


Vidas to Play With New York Symphony 


Raoul Vidas keeps adding to his already long list of 
appearances as soloist with orchestras. February 1 and 2 
he will be heard with the New York Symphony at Aeolian 
Hall, playing the Mozart sixth concerto in E flat. 
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“THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING IS IN THE EATING” 





Richard Cserwonky, Chicago, Ill. 


financially. 





WOMEN’S MUSICAL CLUB 
WINNEPEG 


My pear Mr. Czerwonky ;:—They are still talking of your wonderful music! 
From the standpoint of our Club, your recital was a wonderful success, artistically and 
We have never had such a large and enthusiastic crowd. 
dict was that as soon as possible, we must hear you again. 

On behalf of the Club members and myself we thank you for the lovely recital. 


( Signed ) 


J January 14th, 1919. 


The unanimous ver- 


Most sincerely yours, 
ISABELLE G, FLETCHER, 
President Women’s Musical Club, 
: Winnepeg, Canada. 











For Concert Engagements Address AMY KEITH-JONES, 839 N. Dearborn Ave., Chicago 
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NEXT WEEK AT THE METROPOLITAN 





Stravinsky’s “Petrushka” to Be Given 


“Petrushka,” the fantastic ballet by Stravinsky, will be 
added to the Metropolitan opera season’s repertoire on 
Thursday evening, February 6. It will be given in a 
double bill with “La Traviata,” sung by Mmes. Hempel, 
Egener and Mattfeld, and Messrs. Hackett (first time here 
as Alfredo), De Luca, Rossi, Bada, Reschiglian and D’An- 
gelo, Mr. Moranzoni conducting. The principal dancers 
and pantomimists in “Petrushka,” which will follow the 


opera, will be Misses Rosina Galli and Regina Smith and . 


Adolf Bolm, Giuseppe Bonfiglio, Ottokar Bartik and Ar- 
mando Agnini, with Mr. Monteux conducting. 

Other operas next week will be: Monday, February 3, 
“La Reine Fiammette,” Farrar, Lazaro, Rothier, Didur, 
Monteux; Wednesday, “La Forza del Destino,” Ponselle, 
Gentle, Caruso, Montesanto, Mardones, Chalmers, Papi; 
Friday, “L’Oracolo” and “Pagliacci,” Easton, Braslau, Alt- 
house, Scotti, Didur, Muzio, Caruso, Montesanto, Moran- 
zoni; Saturday matinee, “Carmen,” Farrar, Romaine, Mar- 
tinell, Couzinou, Rothier, Monteux; Saturday evening, 

“Manon Lescaut,” Muzio, Crimi, Montesano, de Segurola, 
i api. 

Mischa Elman, violinist, will play at the Sunday night 
concert, February 2 Several artists of the company will 
sing. The orchestra will be under the direction of Rich- 
ard Hageman. 


“Magic of Your Eyes” Transcribed for Violin 


Dr. Will George Butler, the violinist, has made a charm- 
ing arrangement for that instrument of “The Magic of 
Your Eyes,” by Arthur A. Penn, which is becoming very 
popular with artist violinists. Also, as an organ number 
the song has won success repeatedly. 

One of the most successful numbers on the program 
rendered at the Hardware Convention at the Hotel Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, last month, was “lhe Magic of 
Your Eyes,” sung by Clark Morrell. Mr. Morrell says 
that he takes special pleasure in using this song, as.it is 
one of beautiful melody. He has been using it constantly 
at the base hospitals, and the “boys go wild over it,” he 
adds 

Other tributes from singers follow: 

There is something in your work that the people like. 

(Signed) R A. Crawrorp. 


I quite agree with you that songs must have a human appeal. 
(Signed) Myka Bette VICKERs, 





I find it most charming and shall use it in teaching. I have 
found it difficult to find aan that appeal to the average audience 


and that have a lasting melody. 
(Signed) Mrs. W. G. Hawkey. 





1 certainly have sung “The Magic of Your Eyes.” You ought 
to see. my copy. After one performance at Camp Eustis a soldier 
came up and asked the name of the piece and where he could 
get it. So I gave him my copy. The little lullaby took especially 
well after a heavy number. It is such a charming little song that 
the boys always appreciated it. 
(Signed) Ex.sie Durrievo. 





“The Magic of Your Eyes” is a beautiful song. 
(Signed) Harriett V. MILver. 





I sincerely believe that you will be interested to Jearn that your 
song “The Magic of Your Eyes” is being sung at the Tuesday 
Nig t Library Sings under the direction of the Schumann Society. 
It is being sung by the audience en masse and with good effect. 

(Signed) Roy Marian WHEELER. 





The type of this song is exactly what I like to use for the 
mass of people. It is very difficult to get selections suitable for 
all classes over the country, as I have to do, Your song comes 
in direct line as I see it, and I see no reason why it will not win 
its place very easily. (Signed) JAIL WILHITE. 





I like your song. I have used it effectively many times, I have 

also used it with several students who enjoyed singing it. 
(Signed) M. Vircinta Hatt, 

In regard to “The Magic of Your Eyes” being sung by 
Charles Tittmann for the men in the Walter Reed Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., the Post of that city said: “Mr. 
Tittmann sang some old English songs and the new song 
of Penn's, ‘The Magic of Your Eyes,’ of which the boys 
in the camps are especially fond.” 


“Martha” Given at the Park Theater 


An excellent performance of “Martha” was given Tues- 
day evening, January 21, at the Park Theater by the So- 
ciety of American Singers, Inc. Ruth Miller as Lady Dur- 
ham was splendid, Elizabeth Campbell, as Nancy, Carl 
Formes as Sir Mickelford, Bertram Peacock as Plunkett, 
and Craig Campbel! as Lionel, in their various parts helped 
to make the cast a good one. Jack Goldman was the 
Sheriff. John McGhie conducted. The opera was repeat- 
ed with equal success on Thursday night and Saturday 
afternoon. 


New Japanese “Butterfly” in Calgary 
(By Wire.) 


Calgary, Canada, January 25, 1919. 
To the Musical Courier; 

The San Carlo Opera Company gave “Madame Butter- 
fly” this evening before a huge and critical audience with 
Mile. Haru Onuki, the Japanese singer, in the role of Cio 
Cio San for the first time. She was an immense success, 
both vocally and dramatically. 


Marcella Craft in “Butterfly,” January 31 


At the Park Theatre (Society of American Singers) 
Marcella Craft will sing “Madame Butterfly” Friday even- 
ing, January 31; Orville Harrold is to do the part of 
Pinkerton. 





HUNTER WELSH zz 


Address: 47 South 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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REPORT OF DAVID HOCHSTEIN’S 
DEATH IN FRANCE CONFIRMED 





Young Lieutenant Killed in the Meuse-Argonne Drive 
on October 15, While Fighting with the Sixtieth 
Infantry—Rochester Plans a Memorial Park 


Official confirmation of the death of Lieutenant David 
Hochstein, known both in this country and Europe for 
his pre-eminent ability as a violinist, was received by his 
mother at her hgme in Rochester, N. Y., on Monday of 
this week. As told in the exclusive story ‘published in the 
MUSICAL CourIER of January 9, reports had been coming 
in from various sources ever since early in November to 
the effect that Hochstein had met with disaster in the 
fighting in France. The story as to his fate told to a 
member of the Musicar Courter staff on November 25, 
1918, by a young American major—Major Geoffrey P. 

Baldwin of the Sixtieth Infantry—turns out to be sub- 
stantially correct, though its publication was withheld for 
several weeks at Major Baldwin’s request, awaiting the 
official confirmation, which has only just come. 

The letter received by Mrs. Hochstein was from the 
American Red Cross and stated that the regimental ad- 
jutant of the Sixtieth Infantry reported Hochstein as 
killed in action on October 12. This date does not agree 
with that given by Major Baldwin, who sets the date as 
October 15 and supports his statement with such detail 
of events that it is probably the correct one. In a letter 
sent to Mrs. Hochstein by Major Baldwin and received 
by her a few days in advance of the letter from the Red 
Cress, the following description of the final days of Hoch- 
stein’s life was contained: 


The Major’s Story 


David Hochstein, with 2 number of new lieutenants, jeined us 
not far from Nancy when the regiment was on its way to take 
part in the drive that was then going on northwest of Verdun, We 
spent several days in a wood behind the line before the regiment 
moved to its place in line. Here I came to know David well and 
remarked his ability to the extent that I placed him on the bat- 
talion headquarters staff. I learned from him that he was a musi 
cian and spoke French and German well, but of the extent of his 
success I did not guess, nor did he inform us, preferring, I 
suppose, to have us judge him simply by his work as a soldier. 
We quickly did that and the attachment that my officers and I 
formed for him was very real. We lived together several days in 
an old dugout in the old French trenches northwest of Verdun 
and then received orders to move into line. David was with me 
when we took the battalion up by the last night marches. 

The night before we attacked I was very anxious to have hot 
food served to the men, and Hochstein and the supply officer, 
Boyd, successfully brought a sma!l wagon train with hot food from 
several miles in the rear to our position and the men were fed. 
It was not easy to do this, as it meant an approach at night over 
nearly impassable roads under fire. 

The. morning of October 14 we attacked and David went over 
with me to battalion headquarters, which was between the assault 
and support companies. White, the liaison officer who had charge 
of the runners, was bit and Hochstein took his place. We took 
prisoners, and from these David quickly secured information as 
to German machine gun positions, which we then quickly reduced. 
This service was of the greatest value in the attack, On the 
morning of October 15 we were to continue to penetrate the Ger- 
man lines. We went over in the usual way following our harrage. 
Our own position was of course under fire. Hochstein, in com 
mand of the headquarters runners, was at the head of a little string 
of men. A shell burst not far behind me close to the little runner 
group. I noticed that the runners were still following and kept 
on until a certain designated objective was reached. There I 
noticed David’s absence and was told by a runner that he had 
been hit going through the woods. 

(Signed) Georrkey P. Batpwin, 
Sixtieth Infantry. 


Where Hochstein’s Death Occurred 


This particular action was the great northward drive 
along the banks of the Meuse, through the forest of Ar- 
gonne, a drive in which the American troops covered 
themselves with eternal glory, and the scene of Hoch- 
stein’s death was in the Bois de Rappes (Wood of 
Rappes), not far from the little town of Cunel. 


His Last Letter 


The last letter written by Hochstein to his mother was 
dated September 29, only about two weeks before he was 
killed. It is strangely prophetic and illustrates as nothing 
else could the beautiful, noble character of the young lieu- 
tenant. It would indeed be a hardened soul that could 
read it unmoved, even though Hochstein be totally un- 
known to the reader: 

Dearest Mother: 

Do you know how happy I am to be yours? A letter from you 
in reply to mine from the A. C. S. came quickly and made me 
very proud to aqone to ee You too must have undergone a change 
in spirit since have been in France. In the war, spirit counts 
for everything, ae the moment you must abide by the command 
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DO not see how the art of teaching singing 
can ever be standardized; the whole subject is 
too individual, too personal. The standard of ex- 
cellence cannot be cut and dried and bound fast by 

rules, 
—Percy Rector Stephens, 


NTA NT 


CAN THE TEACHING OF SINGING BE STANDARDIZED? 


UA AKU 


Are You Interested.in This Subject ? 


A PAMPHLET containing a series of articles 
by Julius William Meyer, on the Technic of 
Singing will be sent free on request. 


Address: Department I, Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 





EACHING ‘'Singing’’ cannot be standardized ; 
but the law governing free tone emission can be 
standardized. Free tone emission has nothing to 
do with the individuality of the singer, nor has it 

anything to do with quality or interpretation. 
— Julius William Meyer. 
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of your euperior in rank to the time ‘whee your feet can hardly 
drag along after fifteen miles of marching and beyond even that 
when you face the unknown; and knowing, teeling your spirit to 
be so near my own, I fcar nothing. I have made my commission 
and of course I am happy over it. But that is not much cc mpared 
to those things that cannot be appraised by a gold or a silver 
shoulder bar. When you have seen and met men who have been 
through the inferno many times, every belief you ever held is 
either destroyed or tempered more strongly, And I have had 
many to destroy in whose place I find newer, better and stronger 
ones. Every one finds his belief—his religion—here, 1 have found 
mine. I adhere to no creed nor to any particular kind of God, 
but, dear mother, I believe. I have faith. I know that for all 
these heroic souls gone beyond, there is some future. The world 
could not be so materialistic to have it-otherwise. There is much 
that is materialistic about the war—too much. But those who die, 
be it recklessly or by the most unexpected exploding shell, have 
a compensation more than a mere title of hero or a posthumous 
service cross. You don’t try to explain it—but you know it in 
France. 

The school was rather stiff, but I came out far from the end 
of the list of graduates. On the whole, I enjoyed it. fou don't 
know (I don't yet) what it means to be a platoon com 
mander. It means having the lives of fifty-eight others in your 
control, and they must be cared for, It isn’t just commanding. 
I never before (even after ten months in the army) realized what 
it did mean. I have no military ambition, but I know how few 
can lead and I know that I would rather lead than be led. It 
was mainly for that reason that I could not submit to being a 
clarinet player under a mediocrity any longer. Ot course, my 
position was unique, yet intolerable for my spirit. The first of 
October will mark a year’s service for me and I will be granted 
my commission as second lieutenant on that date. We are all 
busy getting outfitted and I am glad I have some extra money 
with me. You see, from now on I draw a salary but must pay for 
my clothing, and it is very expensive over here. I shal] at last 
have a gain coat that shuts out rain. I shall have many material 
comforts I never before had in the service, but much added respon- 


sibility. I shall write you, however, soon again. The future is 
unknown and many things may happe n. But, remember, 1 count 
on you to be in tune with me. I lean on you as much as you 
on me. So be brave and very, very strong. Your son, ‘ 
Davio 


Rochester to Have Memorial Park 


David Hochstein’s home, as a boy, had been in one of 
the most crowded sections of Rochester, and his mother 
still lives in the same little home where he was born on 
February 16, 1892, Hochstein himself had said that, if 
his art even brought him riches—and it would have with- 
out question, for he was rapidly becoming recognized as 
one of the very great violinists of the world—he would 
devote a portion of them to securing a breathing space for 
the residents of that section of the city, a park and play- 
ground where young and old alike could enjoy free air, 
rest and recreation. And as soon as it became reasonably 
sure that he had passed on, a movement was started in 
Rochester to create such a park as a memorial to the 
musician-hero who had gone so gloriously to his death 
for his country’s sake—so unnecessarily, indeed, for it was 
his own fine spirit that insisted on his transference from 
his position as a musician to active service in the fighting 
force. This movement already has the support of Roches- 
ter’s most influential residents and is backed also by the 
Chamber of Commerce. The park will be named in honor 
of Lieutenant Hochstein and will be a lasting memorial 
to this superb youth of wonderful character. Details of 
the project will be reported by the Musicat Courter as 
they become known. The purchase and removal of the 
house which was his home is under consideration with the 
object of removing it and utilizing the lot as part of the 
park, ‘so that the memorial will be as intimately connected 
as possible with the life of the hero which it commemo- 
rates. 

A biography of David Hochstein was published in the 
Musica. Counter of January 9 and need not be repeated 
here. A tribute is paid him in the editorial section of this 


issue—the only recognition that now, alas! can be accorded 
the departed hero. 


Howard White 


It is a sad duty to record the death of Howard White, 
the American bass, long a resident of Boston, but lately 
of New York, where he has been singing with the Society 
of American Singers. He died from pneumonia at his 
home, 64 Riverside Drive, New York City, Wednesday, 
January 22. His wife, Evelyn Scotney, also a singer, 1s 
seriously ill with influenza. Both Mr. and Mrs. White 
were leading singers with the Boston Opera Company 
and during their long residence in Boston made a host 
of friends. Mr. White was the elder son of Dr. William 
B. White, of Providence, R. 1, and was born there June 
18, 1881. He was graduated from Brown University in 
the class of 1902 and from Pittsburgh University Law 
School in 1907. He never practised law, but devoted his 
time to music, spending a year in Germany studying, re 
turning to this country to take up concert work. He was 
for two seasons a member of the Boston Opera Company, 
appearing in many of the best known operas. He was a 
man of notably fine physique for the parts he sang. He 
married Evelyn Scotney in Providence on July 9, 1912. 
She is a coloratura soprano and came from Australia to 
sing with the Boston Opera Company. A part of the last 
two years was spent in touring Australia and Hawaii. 


Ella “Bruch Mahr 


Ella Bruch Mahr, a member of the faculty of the 
New England Conservatory of Music and widow of the 
late Emil Mahr, also a member of the faculty, died at her 
home in Arlington Heights, Monday, January 20, after a 
very brief illness. Mrs. Mahr was born in Mainz, Ger 
many, November 21, 1866, the daughter of Wilhelm Bruch, 
chief justice of the Mainz district. She was niarried to 
Emil Mahr in 1887 at her father’s home. Mr. Mahr was 
at that time playing with Mme. Patti at the Crystal Palace 
in London and the young couple took an English home, 
expecting to settle there. Shortly afterwards Mr. Mahr 
was invited to become professor of violin at the New 
England Conservatory and came to Boston in September, 
1887. Following her husband’s death in 1914, Mrs. Mahr 
became a member of the faculty of the New England 
Conservatory as teacher of diction. 


Israel Joseph 


Israel Joseph, one of New York’s promising composers, 
passed away on January 9 at his studio-residence, 207 
West 110th street. He was a piano pupil of Sigismond 
Stojowski, and gained a wide reputation as a teacher and 
accompanist. Among his numerous compositions was a 
very interesting violin and piano sonata and a beautiful 
violin solo, “Rabbi’s Meditation,” which was introduced to 
the public by Max Rosen, Mr. Joseph is survived by his 
wife, Eva Joseph, and a young daughter. 


Gena Branscombe’s Baby Passes Away 


Her many friends will learn with deep regret of the 
death of Gena Branscombe’s youngest child, who passed 
away last Monday. The news was received just as the 
Musica Courirr went to press. In private life the well 
known composer is Mrs, Tenney. 
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Music on My Shelves 


There comes a time in the life of most piano teach- 
ers when they grow desperately tired of the Grieg 
lyrics, the MacDowell “Woodland Sketches” and other 
pieces of that grade of difficulty and fame. And so, 
from time to time, I shall mention a few compositions 
by American and English composers that, while not al- 
ways equal in merit to those they are replacing, have 
sufficient musical charm and practical technical value 
to be welcomed as a novelty. Some of these compos- 
ers have followed MacDowell’s example, and given us 
“program music” in miniature, prefixing each number 
with the poem that inspired the mood. Of these are 
the three I shall mention: Dr. F. Morris Class, Arthur 
Bergh and Cecil Burleigh. In the “Five Vignettes,” 
Dr. Class has not only shown a discriminating literary 
taste in his choice of verse, but has carried out his 
musical ideas with admirable simplicity, both techni- 
cally and atmospherically. They seem to have been 
dictated not so much by an emotional temperament as 
by a clear, cultivated mind sensitive to beauty; but 
withal, they show a fine, poetic feeling throughout. 
Arthur Bergh, in his “Four Tone Pastels,” op. 17, has 
also adhered to this same simplicity of style, although 
the music is somewhat inferior, partly due, perhaps, to 
the verse by which it was inspired. However, these 
brief sketches—which he has named respectively “Em- 
bers,” “Her Voice,” “April” and “The Sprite’—have 
enough charm to merit consideration. In Cecil Bur- 
leigh’s “Sonnets of Autumn,” op. 27, we have music of 
a little different order, being purely descriptive of na- 
ture in her various autumn phases, and more elaborate 
in treatment. Seven in all, their titles—“Stern Novem- 
ber,” “Quiet Woodland,” “Fluttering Leaves,” “Indian 
Summer,” “Golden Rod,” “Birds of Passage” and “Pen- 
sive Thoughts”—indicate their character, and have en- 
abled Mr. Burleigh to display a rare delicacy of fancy. 

Gustave Samazeuilh, who, among other things, has 
given us some very charming songs, has also written a 
fine piano suite, consisting of a very lovely prelude, a 
delightful Francaise in folk tune style, a delicate 
scherzo-like divertissement, an exquisite musette and 
a brilliant foriane. They are of virtuoso caliber and 
would be splendid for concert use. 


Traditions Versus Style 


It seems to me that we are not always certain what 
we mean when we speak of traditions and style in 
music, and that we are apt to mistake the former for 
the latter—the cherished interpretations of great vir- 
tuosi for the manner of delivery demanded by the com- 
position itself. This is why, perhaps, so many musi- 
cians have either cultivated traditions at the expense 
of style, or, having confused the one with the other, 
have tried to be “original” by giving us neither. This 
is also why, perhaps, that so many who have spent 
years in gathering together the innumerable Beethoven, 
Brahms, Mozart, Schumann, Chopin and Liszt tradi- 
tions (to mention a few) have usually been able to sell 
them at a fair profit; while those who have concen- 
trated upon style have apparently found it less in de- 
mand, judging from the little evidence of such teaching 
before the public. 

And yet, at the risk of incurring the wrath and con- 
tempt of many worthy artists and teachers, I venture to 
say that interpretive art would have been much better 
off if the reverse had been the case, and would probably 
have reached a much higher general standard if there 
had been no traditions at all. For aside from their his- 
torical interest as being the point of view of some 
great artist, what real artistic value have they for the 
interpretative musician? As a student, he is crammed 
with them till they threaten his initiative; and as a 
virtuoso, they hamper him still more, being constantly 
held up to him as models by those well meaning but 
conventional critics who love the beaten path. _ : 

And yet, in the end, every truly creative artist will 
make his cwn traditions, his own interpretive effects, 
that will be just a little different from those anyone 
else could conceive. Art demands this of him, and 
more; above all, that he conform his interpretation to 
the spirit of the composition; and that he bring out 
those salient qualities in the manner of its writing that 
make the manner of its delivery necessarily distinctive. 
The result we call style. Do we always recognize its 


presence or note its absence? 
HENRIETTA STRAUS. 


Henrietta STRAUS. 
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Lambert Murphy’s Recital, February 3 


Lambert Murphy, the young American tenor, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will give his second 
annual recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, Monday after- 
noon, February 3, at three o’clock. One of the numbers 
of the program will be “Christ in Flanders,” a stirring and 
very beautiful new song from the pen of Ward Stephens; 


LAMBERT MURPHY. 
Latest picture of the tenor taken in front of his new studio, 
128 Hast Nineteenth street, New York City, which he occu- 
pies with his pal, Clifford Cairns, the baritone, 


it is still in manuscript, and will be heard for the first 
time on any stage. Charles Albert Baker, the atcom- 
panist, will play “Christ in Flanders” on the organ. 


Christine Langenhan Compliments Mana-Zucca 


Mana-Zucca received a very complimentary letter the 
other day from Christine Langenhan, the dramatic so- 
prano, who has been on tour, in which she tells of the 
success with which she sang the composer’s “Star of 
Gold.” Mme. Langenhan used it at Lynchburg, Va., on 
January 15, and in Bluffton, Ohio, on January 17. 
bdth occasions the singer was obliged to repeat the song. 
In speaking of it, Mme. Langenhan writes: “I congratu- 


late you on this composition, which has been received with 
the same enthusiasm as many of your others which I ren- 
dered previously. I admire in your work an originality 
of composition uncommon among composers.” 


The Aborn Miniature Reopens 


Saturday evening, February 1, Milton Aborn, director 
of the Aborn School of Operatic Training, will present 
Beulah Beach, Harriet Barkley, Frances Parker, Devore 
Nadworney, Josephine Jones, Florence Bullard, Irena 
Parson, Georgia McNally, John Campbell, Edward Kin- 
sey in scenes from “La Bohéme,” “Pagliacci, “Madame 
Butterfly,” “Il Trovatore,” “Aida,” “The Mikado, and 
“Faust.” The performance will be given in the Aborn 
Miniature, 137 West Thirty-eighth street, at 8:30 o'clock, 
The Miniature Theater, which has a seating capacity of 
about two hundred, is ideal for these student perform- 
ances. Mr. Aborn will personally direct the performance. 
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PHILADELPHIA LETTER 


(Continued from page 26.) 
of art, while no detail of her acting version left anything 
to be desired by the most critical requirements. 

Caruso, as Samson, gave his usual impressive interpre- 
tation. His work arose to great inspirational heights 
of tonal and dramatic effect that vitalized and made potent 
the tragedy of the hapless biblical hero. 

Robert Couzinou was impressive as the High Priest, 
while Paolo Ananian sang the part of Abimelech with 
authority; the old Hebrew of Jose Mardones proved con- 
vincing. The rest of the cast included Albert Reiss, Pie- 
tro Audisio and Vincenzo Reschiglian. The new scenery 
was the work of Mario Sala, and in it the art of the 
scenic painter was brought to the highest degree of per- 
fection. The chorus was in perfect accord with the 
smooth running work of the evening, and the ballet, su- 
perbly gowned, proved a very effective adjunct. Giulio 
Setti conducted for M. Monteux, who was ill. 

Seidel Proves Big Attraction 


The recent appearance of Toscha Seidel at the Phila- 
delphia Opera House was an exemplification of violin 
art ability surcharged with fascinating interest, a sense 
of keen appreciation and much enthusiasm. 

Seidel played with wonderful vivacity and splendid 
tonal artistry. In his opening number, Tartini’s “Devil’s 
Trill,” the soloist evinced the utmost dexterity, his exe- 
cution of the cadenza, written by Auer and dedicated to 
the young violinist, being in the nature of an amazing 
coup that literally took the house by storm. However, it 
remained for his interpretation of the well known Wieni- 
awski concerto in D minor to establish the fact that 
Seidel is beyond question the masterly artist which pub- 
licity claims have announced him to be. His conception 
and execution of the work settled this point for all time. 
The remainder of the program was made up of carefully 
chosen compositions, two of which were from the pens 
of Philadelphians, namely, an entrancing “Minuet,” by 
Frederick Hahn, and Joel Belov’s “Rapelle-Tor,” Both 
proved to be not only enjoyable, but are works of excel- 
lent art merit. Numerous encores were given by the 
soloist in respcnse to the continuous sieges of handclap- 
ping which acted as a postlude to the conclusion of each 


number, 
The Monday Musicales 


At the fifth of the Monday Musicales held in the ball- 
room of the Bellevue-Stratford on Monday afternoon, 
January 13, Mrs. Harold Ellis Yarnall presented a duo 
of artists the excellence of whose work in the matter 
of artistry, interest and delight it would indeed be difficult 
to over-estimate. Mme. Povla Frijsh and Alfred Cortot 
were the soloists selected for the occasion, and without 
doubt afforded one of the most enjoyable concerts of 
this season’s course. 

Much has been written of Cortot and his ideal pianistic 
ability and much more can be written on the same sub- 
ject, but suffice to say here that the French pianist played 
in that wonderfully finished style, producing the same 
remarkable singing quality of tone which, conjoined with 
his authoritative phrasing and inspired rhythmic sense, 
makes him a genius par excellence of the keyboard. Mme. 
Frijsh was heard to good advantage in the numbers she 
elected to offer. Her interpretations were built upon 
thoroughly poetic and artistic surveys that have crystal- 
lized into splendid reflections of intellectual understand- 
ing and tonal moods. Her voice is rich in possibilities, 
and the care with which she has prepared her repertory is 
indicated by the high plane of achievement at which she 
has arrived. Mme. Frijsh selects an able and sympathetic 
accompanist in the person of Marguerite Valentine. 


The program was as follows: “Concerto da Camera”. 


(Vivaldi), andante spianato et polonaise (Chopin), Al- 
fred Cortot; “La Steppe” (Gretschaninoff), “Vilanelle des 
petits canards” (Chabrier), “Au Cimetiére” (Fauré), 
bolero (Loeffler), “Lettre a une Espagnole” (Laparra), 
Mme. Frijsh; “Idylle’ (Chabrier), “Seguedillas” (AI- 
beniz), “La Cathédrale engloutie” and “Minstrels” (De- 
bussy), “Etude en forme de Valse” (Saint-Saéns), Alfred 
Cortot; “Méte”’ (Sibelius), “Deg skreg en Fug!” (Sin- 
ding). “I Skoven” (Grieg), “Sne” (Lie), “Ingrid’s 
Sang” (Kjerulff), Mme. Frijsh; rhapsodie No. 2 (Liszt), 
Alfred Cortot. 
Wassili Leps Directs “The Bohemian Girl” 


Thursday evening, January 16, witnessed the first pro- 
duction of the season by the Philadelphia Operatic So- 
ciety under the masterful leadership of Wassily Leps, and 
undoubtedly the occasion marked the attaining of a par- 
ticularly brilliant goal or artistic achievement in the his- 
tory of that unique organization. The Philadelphia Opera 
House was the scene of the event, and the capacity audi- 
ence in attendance acclaimed the fine presentation of 
Balfe’s “The Bohemian Girl” with inspiring enthusiasm. 

To Director Leps goes the credit for the well nigh per- 
fect offering of this bright and fascinating, as well as 
artistic, and, from many angles, exacting work of pure 
melodic beauty.’ No one but those affiliated with Conduc- 
tor Leps can realize the stupendous amount of work en- 
tailed in drilling a chorus and principals for an appearance 
of this kind. It must be borne in mind that, with but very 
few exceptions, none of those taking part have had pre- 
vious stage experience, excepting that gained through as- 
sociation with the operatic society. However, an undaunt- 
ed spirit, hacked by masterly musicianship, conclusive or- 
ganizing and executive ability as revealed by Leps, have 
won an enviable position for the Philadelphia crganiza- 
tion in the field of musical endeavor. Directing the work 
with authority and careful attention to detail, the leader 
wielded the baton with an assurance and an effectiveness 
that could not fail to draw the best effort of orchestra, 
chorus and cast to the fore. 

Kathryn McGinley Noble was the Arline, and the beau- 
tiful tonal quality of her voice was without doubt one of 
the high flights of the production. Mrs. Noble’s vocaliza- 
tion is of a pure and resonant type that floats forth in 
graceful waves of pronounced loveliness, evincing an as- 
sured evenness of gradation as applied to quality and con- 
trol. Her upper register was particularly clear and pleas- 
ing in the climaxes, which she approached and sang with 
a display of commendable artistry that elicited much. en- 
thusiastic applause. Paul Wolkmann made a romantic 
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Thaddeus, both histrionically and vocally, his delivery 
of “Then You'll Remember Me” and “The Fair Land of 
Poland” being especially noteworthy. Horace R. Hood, 
as the Count, was impressive and sang “The Heart Bowed 
Down” with an effectiveness that called forth much vo- 
ciferous handclaping. Charles Shuttleworth, happily 
placed in the role of Devilshoof, had ample opportunity 
to display his talent for comedy. The remainder of the 
cast included Kathryn C. Martin, who was especially ef- 
fective a$ the Queen; Eva A. Ritter, Buda; Adelaide Van 
Hasselt, Baby Arline, and Herman J. Bub, who sang and 
acted well as Florestan. The chorus was exceptionally 
well drilled, the attack being firm and all the shading 
well executed. Moreover, the tonal contrasts and blend- 
ings of volume and color were fine examples of artistic 
ensemble work. ‘The ballet was quite up to the high 
standard set by the society ® previous performances, and 
a young premier ballerina earned a wealth of appreciation 
apropos to her graceful efforts. The orchestra, composed 
mostly of members from the Stokowski forces, afforded a 
praiseworthy tonal background for the singing parts, 
while the instrumental portions were given with authori- 
tative understanding. 

The opera was beautifully staged through the kindness 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who loaned the 
scenery for the occasion. It is noteworthy that prominent 
financiers have become interested in the society, and as a 
consequence the financial ‘foundation of the institution 
will hereafter rest on a firmer basis. 


Mina Dolores in Recital 


On Thursday evening, January 16, Mina Dolores, the 
exceptionally gifted lyric soprano, appeared in recital be- 
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fore a well filled house in the auditorium of the Y. M. H. 
A., this city. Miss Dolores proved herself a splendid 
young artist of charming personality and unusual inter- 
pretative ability. Her voice is one of great purity and 
warmth that lend itself equally well to any one of the 
various styles of song within the lyric field. As a con- 
sequence of this versatility, coupled with thorough musi- 
cianship and delightful vocalization, the soloist’s work 
created a furore of enthusiasm that was both well earned 
and spontaneously given. 

Among the numbers listed by Miss Dolores, the well 
known soprano aria from Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly” 
was done with superb taste, as was “Ah, la Bella notte,” 
an exquisite little selection from Luckstone. A composi- 
tion by Salter and one by Denza completed the first period, 
while the artist’s second group included a song each from 
Tschaikowsky and Rachmaninoff. “Volga Boatman” and 
Fay Foster’s “The Americans Come” concluded the pro- 
gram. Maurice Eisenberg, cellist of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, played several numbers with good success. 
William S. Thunder was the accompanist. It is an- 
nouced that Miss Dolores will soon appear in recital at 
Witherspoon Hall, this city. 

G. M. W. 
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(Continued from page 25.) 

ical workmanship—the orchestration— as effective. The 
musical workmanship, the choice and development of 
themes, shows, however, great promise, a promise realized 
in the later works already heard, here. What the sym- 
phony principally lacks is contrast—contrast in the char- 
acter of themes and in rhythm. There is too much of a 
sameness. The first two movements are the best. This 
must not be taken to imply, however, that the symphony 
is not an excellent work, one well worthy the careful 
reading given it last evening. It is only that, knowing 
Mr. Yamada’s more recent works, one realizes that the 
symphony was only an early step along a way which has 
led steadily upward. The “Marie Magdalene” confirmed 
and strengthened the impression made at the first con- 
cert. It is a work of great interest, well worthy of a place 
in the repertory of any orchestra. As it was reviewed 
at length after Mr. Yamada’s first concert, it need not 
be noticed here. P 

The litle folksongs in the Yamada arrangements were— 
like those sung at the first. concert—exceedingly good to 
hear. Mr. Whitehill did them delightfully, two of the 
three in the original Japanese, and received an encore. 

In the Wagnerian numbers Mr. Yamada demonstrated 
the thoroughness and excellence of his German training. 
No better readings of Wagner have been heard in the 
concert halls of New York for a long time. And in Mr. 
Whitehill’s noble, dignified singing of the Wotan fare- 
well there was a decided hint for Mr. Gatti-Casazza, who 
claims he cannot give Wagner in English because of lack 
of a suitable cast! The “Meistersinger” prelude roused 
the audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm. It was bril- 
liantly performed. In fact, the excellence of the orches- 
tra throughout the evening gave proof of Mr. Yamada’'s 
ability as a conductor, for it was a heterogeneous body, 
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gathered from here and there, though the individual 
players were excellent. 

There was talk of a demonstration against Wagner 
on the part of a certain lady who has said much against 
German music for some time past. But, as was the case 
at the Philharmonic last week, nothing happened. Mr. 
Yamada explained that the Empress of Japan, in his 
Tokio concerts, had said that Japan, though opposed to 
Germany, was not waging war on German music, and 
had requested him to keep the German classics regularly 
on his programs there. 

Mildred Dilling and Louis Graveure 

On Friday evening, January 24, in the grand ballroom 
of the Waldorf-Astoria, a most delightful concert was 
given by the above artists for the benefit of the New York 
Osteopathic Clinic. For manygears Miss Dilling, harpist, 
and Louis Graveure, baritone, have been recognized by 
the public as exceptional artists in their profession. Selec- 
tions rendered by Miss Dilling were: Variations pastor- 
ales sur un Vieux Noel (Rousseau); Le bon petit roi 
d'Yvetot. French folksong, arranged by Grandjany; pas- 
torale (Sibelius), “The Song of the Volga Boatman” (Old 
Russian), arranged by Cady; “The Garden in the Rain” 
(Jacques de la Presle); Marche Militaire (Hasselmans) ; 
Two Arabesques (Debussy). Numbers rendered by Mr. 
Graveure were: French group—Nocturne (Franck); J’ai 
dit aux etoiles ( Paladihle) ; Mignonne (Chavagnat) ; 
Vision Fugitive (“Herodiade’”) (Massenet); Irish songs, 
arranged by William Arms Fisher—‘Silent, O Moyle,” 
“The Blatherskite,” “The Sedges,” “The Leprehaun, aioe | 
Love the Din of Beating Drums”; miscellaneous songs— 
“O, Lovely Night” (Ronald), “My Menagerie” (Fay Fos- 
ter), “Her Rose” (Coombs), and “Flow, Thou Regal 
Purple Stream” (Arnold). 

Miss Dilling played with her accustomed skill, and dis- 
played hér remarkable technic to good advantage; she can 
well be called one of America’s best harpists. Both ar- 
tists were enthusiastically applauded and obliged to add 
extra numbers. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 25 


Josef Hofmann’s All-American Program 


On Saturday afternoon, January 25, Josef Hofmann 
played his long promised—or threatened, as some peo- 
ple looked at it—program at Carnegie Hall, a program 
devoted entirely to the works of living agora com- 
posers, There was a full house, which showed the de- 
votion of Josef Hofmann’s followers; and after the 
program was all over he played, in response to the ab- 
solutely insistent applause, a study by Tschaikowsky 
and two nocturnes, two waltzes and the berceuse of 
Chopin, neither of whom were Americans. Here is the 
printed program: Introduction and fugue in E minor, 
op. 24, Clayton Johns; “Restless, Ceaseless,” from “Twi- 
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op. 9, Daniel Gregory Mason; romance in D flat major, 
Reginald De Koven; “Valse Gracile,” op. 94, No. 3, 
Horatio W. Parker; “Birds at Dawn,” 
Fannie Dillon; “Fire Flies,” op. 15, No. 4, ; 
Beach; sonata, op. 20 (manuscript), Alexander Mc- 
Fadyen. 

To begin at the beginning, Clayton Johns’ introduc- 
tion and fugue are good music, written in a musicianly 
manner. Rubin Goldmark’s “Restless, Ceaseless” fan- 
tasy was interesting, though not Goldmark at his best, 
for Goldmark is one of the most imaginative American 
composers of today. Edward Royce’s two pieces, in 
manuscript, were acceptable enough, if not particularly 
distinguished, the second showing very modern lean- 
ings. Daniel Gregory Mason’s six “Country Pictures” 
are well made, but no more original or enticing than 
most of his work. The “Chimney Swallows” and “Night 
Wind” were the best of the lot, interesting and attrac- 
tive. Reginald De Koven’s romance is a graceful, 
pleasing number, in what might be called superior salon 
style. Horatio W. Parker’s bright, attractive, well 
made waltz caught the audience at once, and a repeti- 
tion was insisted upon. Next came Fannie Dillon’s 
quaint sketch, “Birds at Dawn,” an extremely clever 
bit of imitative writing, which made a great hit and 
had to be repeated also. Followed Mrs. Beach’s “Fire 
Flies,” a study of great technical difficulty, but also 
most pleasing in effect and made with fine musician- 
ship. The audience called for a repetition of this also, 
but Mr. Hofmann went on with the McFadyen sonata, 
which ended his program. There was a great deal 
that was good in the four movements, of which the best 
was the scherzo, a vigorous, virile, well planned and 
well rounded movement. The whole work, indeed, well 
deserved the attention of Mr. Hofmann or any ‘other 
pianist of the first rank. 

Mr. Hofmann’s experiment was an_ interesting one. 
He gave himself to it completely, having prepared 
every work with all the care which he do FF bestow 
upon any classic of piano literature, and certainly no 
one of the composers could have asked for a better in- 
terpreter. And as an experiment it was a distinct suc- 
cess, proving that an all-American program can attract 
and please an audience, at least when interpreted by an 
artist of Mr. Hofmann’s rank. It is to be hoped that 
his example will inspire some other of the great pian- 
ists to the preparation of a similar program. 


Max Rosen, Violinist 


Max Rosen found a huge and most demonstrative audi- 
ence awaiting him at Carnegie Hall, Saturday evening, 
when he appeared at his first violin recital of the season. 
Like other virtuosos, Rosen has his particular following, 
but it seemed as though they all flocked to Carnegie Hall 
on this occasion, The violinist never disappointed, how- 
ever, but rather dazzled his hearers with his remarkable 
display of technic and beautiful quality of tone. 

The program opened with the Nardini concerto, which 
he gave a masterful interpretation. Then followed the D 
major Paganini concerto, and this, too, won rounds of ap- 


plause. Then came a group of four selections—‘Chanson 
Meditation” (Cottenet), “Arva,” “Valse Mignonne” (Paul 
Juon), “Vogel als Prophet” (Schumann-Auer), “Tam- 
bourin Chinois” (Kreisler)—followed by Godowsky’s 


“Legende” and, as the last listed number, Auer’s “Taran- 
tella du Concert.” 

Aside from the intricate concertos, which, while finely 
played, never exactly satisfy with only piano accompani- 
ment, the Auer tarantella was excellently done. The Kreis- 
ler number, too, was exquisite. The violinist added many 
encores, all of which thrilled the large gathering. 

Emanuel Balaban furnished splendid accompaniments. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The fourth and last concert of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art series of orchestral concerts took place on 
Saturday evening, January 25. This series marked an 
epoch in the musical history of New York, which from the 
standpoint ot attendance and enthusiasm was far beyond 
the most sanguine expectations of those who projected 
and financed it. Despite the limited number of seats pro- 
vided, each performance attracted a larger audience than 
the preceding one, and as many thousands were obliged 
and anxious to stand throughout every concert, there is 
proof positive that New York harbors real music lovers 
who are willing to sacrifice much for an evening of good 
music. 

In the selection of David Mannes and the splendid or- 
chestra which he conducted the sponsors found a man and 
musician whose sincerity to art is well known. His pro- 
grams were carefully arranged, always producing standard 
works of recognized merit and which invariably appealed 
to his audiences. The program for the January 25 concert 
was as follows: “Dance of the Torches” (Meyerbeer), 
overture to “Oberon” (Weber), symphony No. 5 in C 
minor (Beethoven), “Rakéczy” march (Berlioz), excerpts 
from “Faust” (Gounod), two Norwegian melodies— 
“Woundec Hearts” and “The Last Springtime”—for 
strings (Grieg), waltz, “Artist’s Life” (Strauss), and in- 
troduction and finale to “Tristan and Isolde” (Wagner). 

This closed one of the most successful series of con- 
certs for the masses ever given in the metropolis. 

Symphony Society Children’s Concert 

A large audience, old and young, enjoyed thoroughly 
the wise and witty remarks of Walter Damrosch and the 
delightful playing of his orchestra at their Aeolian Hall 
matinee, the third in the juvenile series. The program 
included the Wagner “Tannhauser” march, David’s “The 
Rain,” a “Naila” waltz (Delibes), the “Prophet” march, 
and other picturesque selections appropriate to the occa- 
sion. It is well worth the while of every musical grown- 
up to attend at least one of these charming seances of Mr. 
Damrosch. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 26 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra: 
Guiomar Novaes, Soloist 
There were two noteworthy attractions at the Phil- 
harmonic concert Sunday afternoon. Guiomar Novaes, 
the Brazilian pianist, played with the brilliancy and 
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charm of the real artist, adding to her remarkable dis- 
play of technic and interpretation a temperament truly 
typical of her kinsfolk. She was the soloist of the 
afternoon and indeed the star, for her rendition of 
Saint-Saéns’ C minor concerto made the entire audi- 
ence, as well as the many other distinguished pianists 
present among the auditors (the writer saw several), 
“sit up and take notice.” The round of applause which 
followed its completion was ample proof of the real 
delight it afforded. 

The second attraction—the best of the orchestral of- 
ferings—was William H. Humiston’s suite in F sharp 
minor, given its first orchestral performance at this 
time and conducted by the composer himself. It is a 
notable work, the opening maestoso appassionato hav- 
ing deep feeling, and the scherzoso—the most popular 
movement—being light and fantastic and full of mel- 
ody; the elegy possesses a charm one will not easily 
forget, and the final movement—recitative—completes 
the suite, which well deserves a high place among or- 
chestral numbers. Mr. Humiston gave the work an 
excellent reading and was most enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. 

César Franck’s symphony in D minor was the open- 
ing number of the program, and, as was to be expected, 
Conductor Josef Stransky interpreted the symphony with 
his usual masterly skill. He closed the program with 
two Wagner selections—prelude and “Love Death,” 
from “Tristan and Isolde —and it was evident from 
the applause that the old Wagner following was there 
in force. The house was sold out. 


George Reimherr, Tenor 

It was a thoroughly enjoyable song recital that George 
Reimherr, tenor, gave at the Princess Theater, on Sun- 
day evening, January 26. There were many points about 
which the reviewer might write at length, but the most 
impressive thing about the recital was the fact that almost 
every other number on his program had to be repeated. 
That alone is the test of a singer's success. 

Beginning with Eugene Haile’s “Fair Rosebud,” the 
tenor followed with Frederick W. Vanderpool’s “Values,” 
a song which is being much used by singers at the present 
time. After hearing the number sung exquisitely and re- 
veated because of the insistent demand of the audience, 
it is not at all surprising that the charming song has found 
so much favor. “The Pilot,” Protheroe; “Terre Promise,” 
Cecil Forsyth, and “Richard Corey,” Claude Warford, 
completed the first group. The latter had to be repeated, 
so much applause did it create. 

So as to vary the program a bit, Mr. Reimherr, for his 
second group, introduced two Italian airs, “Would You 
Gain the Tender Creature,” from “Acis and Galatea,” 
Handel, and “Bella del tuo sorriso,” from “Reginella,” 
Braga. In the latter, a fine, flowing legato was displayed 
and much beauty of tone. 

Quite a unique group came in the way of five Japanese 
folksongs arranged by Koscak Yamada, who accompanied 
at the piano. Four of these had to be repeated. They 
were exceedingly interesting and lovely in arrangement 
and were greatly enjoyed by the audience, particularly 
the Japanese who were present. Mr. Reimherr sang them 
in the original language and his interpretations were color- 
ful and delightful. Of the last group Emil Breitenfeld’s 
“Maytime” and Forsyth’s “Within a Dream” proved to 
be especially pleasing. They were among the numbers 
given over, and are compositions of merit. 

Mr. Reimherr is well known to New York and possesses 
a voice of much tonal beauty and power. His phrasing 
and diction are good and his interpretations are intellivent 
and always interesting. He should advance far in his art. 
Francis Moore lent artistic piano accompaniments. * 
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Symphony Society of New York: 
Gabrilowitsch, Soloist 
The Sunday afternoon (January 26) concert of the 
Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, be- 
gan with the Raff “Lenore” symphony, with its platitu- 
dinous first movement and its other movements sounding 
today so much like “movie” music that one unconsciously 
looked over Mr. Damrosch’s head for the flicker of pic- 
tures on the screen. The other orchestral number was 
Charles Martin Loeffler’s “La Vilanelle du Diable.” This 
is without question one of the finest orchestral numbers 
ever written by an American, adoptive or native, and is 
worthy to hold up its head proudly in comparison with 
any other number in the modern orchestral repertory. 
There is imagination, thought and intelligence in the con- 
ception and scoring of the work. Though written a num- 
ber of years ago, it still sounds very modern, and modern 
in the best sense, without any of the freakishness or plain 
stupidity which is too often called “modernism.” It gained 
deservedly the heartiest applause of the afternoon. 
Between these two numbers, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, tak- 
ing the place of Hulda Lashanska, who was to have sung, 
nlayed the Tschaikowsky B minor concerto. Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch played it very well indeed, especially the last 
movement, which was full of fire and dash; but Mr. Dam- 
rosch and his men often did not have the same ideas about 
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the concerto as Mr, Gabrilowitsch—the latter's ideas were 
the correct ones, by the way. Such a ragged accompani- 
ment to a concerto it has not been the lot of the present 
writer to hear for a long time. Even Mr. Damrosch had 
to shake his head dubiously at the wood wind after a 


particularly atrocious bungle in thie second movement. - 


Rehearsal is the word, gentlemen! 
Brooklyn Music School Settlement: 
Lenora Sparkes Guest of Honor 


Lenora Sparkes, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, 
was the guest of honor at the informal musicale and “at 
home” which the Brooklyn Music School Settlement gave 
on Sunday afternoon, January 26. Some talented students 
appeared on the program, including Marjorie Love, vio- 
linist, who played Wieniawski’s “Romance”; Clarine Cook, 
who sang “The Blackbird Song” (Cyril Scott) and “The 
Angels are Stooping” (Ganz). A Beethoven sonata and 
Bach’s eighth “Invention” were done in a creditable manner 
by Beatrice Rosenberg. These affairs are given every 
month and prove very enjoyable occasicns. 


Braslau-Zimbalist Joint Recital 


The Brooklyn Academy of Music harbored an unusually 
large and demonstrative audience on Sunday evening, Jan- 
uary 26, the occasion being a joint recital given by Sophie 
Braslau and Efrem Zimbalist. 

Miss Braslau, who was in excellent voice, won the 
hearts of the large audience from the beginning and held 
all under her spell throughout the entire program. Her 
numbers were “Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix,” from “Sam- 
son et Dalila”; “Brindisi,” from “Lucrezia Borgia”; Rach- 
maninoft's “As Fair is She as Noonday Light”; “La Giro- 
metta,” Sibella; “Arabian Song,” Godard; “V’Shamru” 
(in Hebrew), Binder; “Rosie O'Grady,” Worrell; “Sleep, 
My Darling,” Mana-Zucca; “It is Only a Tiny Garden,” 
Haydn-Wood, and “Beneath the Autumn Moon,” Van der 
Poole,” all of which she rendered with her accustomed 
charm. Recalls were numerous and the young artist was 
obliged to give several added numbers. 

Efrem Zimbalist played a number of violin solos com- 
prising “La Folia,” Corelli-David; “Romance” in G, Bee- 
thoven; “Les Papillons,” Couperin; “Musette,” Rameau; 
“Vivace,” Haydn-Auer; “Andante Cantabile,” Tschaikow- 
sky-Auer, and two Sarasate compositions—‘Malaguena” 
and “Habanero.” His tone and intonation were all that 
could be desired; he also responded with several encores. 

Samuel Chotzinoff and Giuseppe Bamboscheck accom- 
panied. 


Mrs. Barstow Receives for Her Daughter 


To greet Vera Barstow, the violinist, on her return from 
France, where she has been playing tor the boys ever 





VERA BARSTOW, 
Violinist. 


since the middle of the summer, Mrs. Clara Barstow 
issued invitations to the large number of friends who 
gathered at her home, 90 Morningside Drive, last Sunday 
afternoon, January 26. The attendance showed the high 
regard in which Miss Barstow is held by people interested 
in music hailing from all parts of the United States. 
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Among those present were: Mrs. Lawrence Litchfield, of 
Pittsburgh, with Mme. Ardini at the tea table; Winthrop 
Ames, who arranged Mise Barstow’s activities in France; 
Lieut. T. O. Smith, U. S. Army; Lieut. W. Markinson, 
U. S. Army; M. H. Hanson, Miss Barstow’s manager; 
Mrs. H. H. Rogers, of the Fort Wayne (Ind.) Morning 
Musical Cluh; Mrs. W. A. Hinckle, of Peoria, Ill.; Mrs. 
Gustav Hinrichs, Mrs. David Allen Campbell, Herma 
Menth, Emilie Frances Bauer, Michel Penha, Annie Louise 
David, Dr. Johanna Schoen, J. A. Riker, Sue Harvard, 
Ada Gelling, Mrs. Francis T. Kemper and Ruth Kemper, 
Mrs. Joseph Louis Martin, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Arm- 
strong, Mr. and Mrs. Bickford, Mrs. Leo Ornstein, Hans 
Kindler, Miss Taylor, of Chicago; Amy Seward and many 
others, including a number of officers from the United 
States transport Louisville, on which Miss Barstow re 
turned to this country. 


CHICAGO OPERA 

(Continued from page 33.) 
where he upheld in many operas the best French tradi- 
tion, adding a touch of personality in all his undertakings 
and won new success by his spirited though sane reading 
of the last novelty, sharing with his orchestra in the 
honors of the day. 

“The Barber of Seville,” January 25 (Evening) 


“The Barber of Seville,” given at popular prices before 
a packed house, closed the present operatic season at the 
Auditorium. Florence Macbeth, who several years ago 
made her American .debut as Rosina, re-appeared in it 
more mature in her art, though still as girlish in her looks. 
The petite American soprano has much to recommend her 
to the opera goers—youth and a voice of great beauty, 
well trained and handled with consummate artistry. Her 
diction is impeccable, likewise her enunciation. The “get- 
away” performance was made memorable by her appear 
ance, as her Rosina was winsome in every respect. She 
won an ovation after “Una voce poco fa” and also after 
the singing lesson, in which her interpolated selections 
were received with great marks of enthusiasm. 

Carpi, an Almaviva specialist, as he is called, made 
again an elegant and gentlemanly Count, voicing the role 
so excellently as to win the respect and admiration of the 
cognoscenti. Rimini re-appeared for the first time this 
season as the witty Figaro, one of the best roles in the 
repertory of the gifted Italian baritone, who shared equally 
well in the enjoyment of the evening and in the favors of 
the public. His Figaro is young, agile, boastful! and amus 
ing. Vocally it lett nothing to be desired. The Basilio 
of Vittorio Arimondi was, as ever, capital, and the Bartolo 
of Trevisan has long been recognized as a classic on the 
operatic stage. Trevisan is a great artist, a master in 
his line, and he has this season created several master- 
pieces that will live in the annals of the Auditorium. The 
score scintillated under the flexible baton of Sturani. 

Rene Devries. 
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FINE OLD VIOLIN FOR SALE—Can 
be seen by appointment, anv time, day 
or evening. Chas. E. Howlett, Hotel 
Beresford, 1 West 31st street. New York 
City Phone Schuyler 9240. 





VOCAL TEACHER WANTED-—A large 
conservatory on the Pacific Coast seeks 


a voice teacher, male; must be yourg, City 


lin department beginning next Septem- 
ber. Both must be men of engaging per- 
sonality and broad training. is 
compensation, guarantee and commission 
with terms to fit the man. 
opening for a big man. 
ence treated in the strictest confidence. 
Apply for full particulars to “K. C. M.,”" 
care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, 


first class 


WANTED—A 


conservatory for season 


dress testimonials to 


Basis of 


This is a big 
All correspond- York. 


teacher of violin playing, for large inland 
1919-20, 
“N. 
Musicar Covrier, 437 Fifth avenue, New 


year. Elegantly furnished, piano, electric 
light and telephone. Address “Elite,” 102 
West 52d street, New York. 


violinist and 


Ad- 
. me, eee 





WANTED—An_ important conservatory 





STUDIO TO LET—A very large double 
_ sized parlor, with splendid acoustics, suit- 
able for vocal studio, to let by month or 


seeks a first class professor of piano 
playing. Outstanding ability as a per 
fermer necessary. Address recommen 


datiens to “P. M. S.,” care Musicat 
Courtrr, 437 Fifth avenue, New York 





presentable and a good singer. Certain 





salary guaranteed and chance to earn -n- 
definitely in excess of guarantee. Ad- 
dress, “P. C. C.,” care of Mustcar Covu- 
RIER, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 





TEACHER WANTED—Leading conser- 
vatory seeks permanent connection with 
man for Artist Piano department; also 





A PROMINENT NEW YORK VOCAL TEACHER offers a rare opportunity for one or two young singers 
with voices of exceptional quality to study under her in preparation for either 
oratorio. A splendid chance for a talented singer, who meets all the requirements 
capped financially, to receive the best instruction possible in New York. 

-, VF. 

Care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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man for intermediate and advanced Vio- 
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[The Musical Courier Information Bureau is well 
on in its second year of usefulness, its continued 
service being justified by the many reeere of inquiry 
received and answered. That the bureau has been of 
assistance is evidenced by the letters of thanks and ap- 
preciation received. The service of the bureau is 
to our readers, and we request any one wishing infor- 
mation upon musical questions to write to us. Many 
letters are answered by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the Information 
Bureau, with the names of the inquirers omitted. In- 
quiries will be answered as soon as ossible, but there 
is sometimes unavoidable delay in order to look up data 
and verify facts —Editor’s Note.] 


Children and Classic Music 


fond of music and interested particularly at the 


“I am very 
as | have a young son who seems to me to have 


present time, 


an unusual love for what is usually called ‘heavy’ music 
Although he'is only nine years old he enjoys going to the 
symphony concerts; in fact, he only cares for the best in music 
and listens with intentness through programs that many people 
would call very dull This seems so extraordinary in a young 
hoy that it may indicate he will become a great musician, Of 
course he will be given every opportunity to study and develop 
his talent What I should like to know is, have you ever 
known of a similar case; that is, of a young boy liking only 
classical music and knowing the different pieces as they are 
played?” 

The love for the heavier styles of music is not so uncommon in 
children as you may suppose The writer has known a number 
of young children who possessed the same One, a boy of seven, 

taken to all the orchestral concerts and knows the music of the 
programs so well that at his play he constantly whistles or hums 
what he has heard In another child, of five, this musical feeling 
isn entirely for vocal music, and she also knows music by names, 
while “criticising the singer not up to her standard. But this 
love of the serious, classical compositions does not mean necessarily 
that the child will grow into a great musician On the contrary 
one boy in particular who as a child had a season ticket for two 
of the best known of the orchestras and quartets, continues his 


symphonies, concertos and ensemble music, 
a tune and knows nothing about the science 
and attempts only 


love for his favorite 
but cannot even whistle 
He does play a mandolin, very badly 
the “heaviest” of music on that instrument He has a very pa- 
tient, devoted family owever, you should give your son the 
pportunity of studying It might be that he is the exception to 


of musik 


prove the rule A musical education will be valuable even if it 
loes not lead to his becoming a great musician 
Hawaiian Songs 
“Can you tell me if there are any real Hawaiian songs? I 
have seen a book purporting to be Hawaiian, but the names of 


the composers sound German and English, or American.” 
Hawaiian songs are mostly written by foreigners 
living at Honolulu, who appear to think the music being composed 
on one of the Hawaiian Islands with “native” words, entitles them 
to use the tithe The natives of those islands had no music of 
their own, the beating on large calabashes in rhythm for their 
dances being the nearest approach to it The first “songs’’ were 
the hymns introduced by the missionaries, to which Hawaiian words 
were used t is only within a comparatively few years that a 
instrument has been evolwed, the ukulele, called in its 
“taro-patch.” The two best known, and for 
best Hawaiian songs are “Aloha Oc” and “Ha- 
She was a good mu 


The so called 


“native 
outhful davs the 
that matter the two 


waii Ponoi,” by the late Queen Lilivokalani 
sician, played several instruments and had a sweet although not 
very powerful voice The words of some of the Hawaiian verses 


ire rather coarse and could not be used if translated literally. 


Concertos and Sonatas 


‘What is the difference between concertos and sonatas? Are 
they not practically the same?” 

The concerto is a composition for solo instrument with orchestral 
accompaniment, while the sonata is for solo instrument—generally 
piano, though there are, for instance, Bach sonatas for violin alone 
or for solo instrument with accompaniment of piano, as sonatas 
for violin and piano, cello and piano, etc Tt is true that the con- 
certo is written almost invariably in more or less strict sonata form, 
but much larger musical forces are employed and the work is much 
more elaborate in its development than a sonata There is not 
ivailable for the Information Bureau to go elabor 
ately into the question of the sonata form, but if you will consult 
any pood musical encyclopaedia, it will undoubtedly interest you 


sufficient space 


and at the same time answer your question—to read ot the form 
of sonata and symphony and of the development cf both from 
he simpler preceding forms, especially the suite. 


War Songs 


“There have been so many patriotic or war songs written dur- 
ing the present war, that have wondered how many of them, 
if any, would survive? Do you think that as soon as peace is 
declared everyone will forget all about the war; that the favorite 
war songs will disappear from programs and the nation settie 


down to civilian life as if nothing had happened?” 
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It does not seem possible that the terrible experiences of the 
past four years can be forgotten quickly, but that the effect of them 
must remain. Whatever other result has been attained there is 
no doubt that the “love of country” is much greater today than 
ever before. It is not one section of the country against another, 
it is the whole United States joining in with one purpose. That 
some of the songs will survive is quite sure, for there is real merit 
in them, either music or words or association, and these songs will 
be sung wherever there are gatherings of soldiers. Many of the 
patriotic songs of the-Civil War have come down to the present 
time, notably “Dixie” and “Maryland, My Maryland,” both of 
which were considered to belong to the South. Today, everyone 
sings and applauds them. There were many others, some of them, 
however, being especially suited, as to words, for the conditions 
of the period, rs. Howe's wonderful “Hymn of the Republic” 
will always last. There has been no such poem written for the 
present conflict. Music is of so much more importance today, 
especially in the life of communities, that it is highly probable a 
considerable proportion of the “patriotic” songs will continue to be 
sung on occasions, 


About Oratorios 


“Is it trde that they sing oratorios much oftener in England 
than in this country? Which do you consider the most popular 
of the oratorios, that is if an oratorio can be called popular. 
Can you tell me where the name originated. or what it means? 
My excuse for troubling you is that I live away from libraries 
and books at present.” 

It is true that choral singing, including the singing of oratorio, 
is a favorite form of winter sport in England. There are numerous 
choral societies in the cities, large and small, throughout the coun- 
try and famous, long established annual festivals at certain places. 
However, as the United States is so much larger than England, it 
is doubtful if the actual quantity of oratorio singing—if one may 
so express himself—is any larger in England than in the United 
States. In London, at Christmas, there is always a performance 
of “The Messiah” at Albert Hall, and, before the war a well known 
bass singer told the writer that he had sung there for twenty-three 
successive years. England is suppesed to hold the oratorio “tradi- 
tions” and many of the American singers have gone over there to 
coach. As a matter of fact it can be stated that many directors 
of choral societies in England prefer American women singers to 
English for oratorio work. They say that the experience gained 
in singing in church, owing to the quartet choirs in this country, 
gives the sopranos and contraltos a knowledge and familiarity with 
the music that is impossible in England with the prevailing choirs 
of men and boys. 

The name oratorio came from “the sacred story, set to music,” 
being first performed in the Oratory of the Church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, Rome, under the care of St. Philip Neri (1571-94). Some 
ancient oratorios were divided in two parts with a sermon between: 
while in others there was a ballet. and the composer directed that 
some of the scenes were to be enlivened with “capers” and others 
given “sedately and reverentially.” The favorite oratorio is pos- 
sibly “Elijah,” although “The Messiah” is. also much liked and 
usually sung during the Christmas celebrations more than at any 
other time on account of the nature of its text. 


Patriotic Programs 


“I want to give a patriotic program of songs. 
gest anything?” 

If you have noticed the programs given by many singers that have 
been mentioned in the columns of the Musicar Counter you might 
be able to make a choice of songs One of the interesting pro- 
grams recently noted war arranged in Rroups: “Songs of War and 
Patriotism,” “Songs of the Fighting Men,” “Songs of Demoratic 
and Political Significance,” “The Fighting Man’s Return” and 
“Peace.” A feature of this program was that the names of the 
composers of the verses were given as well as the composers of 
the music. “An American Ace,” by James Church Alvord, and set 
to music by Frederick Stevenson, was written specially for this 
program. 


Can you sug- 


Borodine’s “Prince Igor” 


“Have you an idea if Borodine’s ‘Prince Igor’ will be pro- 
queed at the Metropolitan Opera House this year, and at what 
dates?” 

The Metropolitan does not expect to revive Borodine’s “Prince 
Igor” this year. It was not a great success from the x office 
standpoint, and in the absence of the financial return, its artistic 
importance is hardly great enough to cal] for its retention in the 
repertory. 


Some French Composers 


“Will you be kind enough to give me some data about the 
earlier French composers that I can use in writing a paper? 
We have a small literary club and at one of our meetings 
will discuss music, so I would like to know something about 
French musicians, as that is the school apportioned to me. 
It is not of the modern composers that I want information, 
but of the older ones.” 

The name of Giovanne Battista Lulli (1633-1687) is the one 
that_ naturally comes to mind in connection with the beginning 
of French music, Although born in Italy, he left that country 
at an early age. and is altogether identified with France. Durin 
the space of fourteen years he wrote twenty operas, all of which 
were produced. He invented what is known as the French form 
Lulli was the court musician of Louis XIV. 

Lulli was Robert Cambert, who in 1669 had a 

King giving him the sole right to estabiish 


of overture. — 
Just precedin 
charter from the 


January 30, 1919 


opera houses in France, This charter was revoked later and given 
to Lulli. Cambert retired in disgrace to and died there. 
Francois Couperin (1668-3733), was the first great French com- 
poser for the harpsichord. is con rary, Jean Phi 
Rameau (1683-1764) composed operas. He also wrote the first 
trearine 08 — veg science. ; cae 
onsigny (1729-1817) is an ple of a ul 4 
of opéra-comique “who was innocent of any musical training,” his 
in writing music 





education being defective. Yet he s 

full of “brilliant quality and tender pathos.” 

_Another composer of opéra-comique, Grét (1741-1831), excels 
“in lightness and humor. With him the first period o Ta- 


comique is said to have closed. His masterpiece was “Richard, 
Coeur de Lion.” 

Cherubini (1760-1842), altho: born in Florence, belongs to the 
French school and is conside as one of the world’s great clas- 
sical masters. 

Spontini (1774-1851), another Italian, was the most ular com- 
poser of his day, devoting his talents to buildin; wP rench opera. 

Mehul (1763-1817) was a disciple of Gluck. is last and greatest 
work, “Joseph,” is still performed. 

Boieldieu (1775-1834) is among the great masters of French 
- i His opera ta Dame Blanche” (1825) is still sung in 

rance. 


Auber (1782-1871) wrote “Fra Diavolo” and “Masaniello,” which 
survive to the present day. His last work, “Le Rene d’Amour,” 
was produced in his cigar tanth year. 3 

Halevy (1799-1862) is best known by “La Juive.” Besides the 
serious operas, he wrote lighter works which were popular in their 
time. 

This is practically the list of the earlier French com rs, all 
of whom wrote operas that were more or less successful at the 
time, and some of which have survived to the present day. There 
surely will be some book or books in the nearest public library 
accessible to you, affording more detailed information about these 
composers than space allows to be printed here. 


American Pupils Abroad 


“Do you think it is true that the European teachers have 

proterved American pupils to any others?” . 

f the teachers of music in Europe ever expressed a preference 
for American pupils, it might have been from the fact that stu- 
dents from this country so greatly outnumbered all others. Thou- 
sands went over each year from north, south, east and west. Nat- 
urally teachers want pupils, and here was a large contingent to 
draw from. It might easily chance that a remark made to the 
effect that “I like to teach Americans’ would eventually be made 
to appear as an expression of preferring that nationality. Ameri- 
cans are very adaptable, their minds work quickly to grasp a 
subject. But as a matter of fact, where would the leading 
teachers abroad have obtained pupils (and prices!) had it not 
been for the Americans? When the Americans ccased going to 
Europe, did not many of those teachers come over here to the 
source of supply? And many of them will remain here. 

Was it not Leschetizky who said: “The Americans are spon- 
taneous musicians, accustomed to keep all their faculties in readi- 
ness for the unexpected; their o> oy are quick and they 
possess much technical facility.” And it is an undoubted fact 
that at the poesent time America produces more good natural sing- 
ing voices than any other land. 


The Best Tenor 


“If your opinion was asked, who would you say was the 
best tenor today? I should like to know as a matter of per- 
sonal interest and information,” ee 
The question of the “best” tenor or any other singer or musician 
is largely a matter of individual taste and preference, There are 
many fine tenors before the public today, any one of whom may 

come “best.” Is it not true that Caruso P the positi 
of “leading favorite?” He has been an idol for so many years 
that it will be difficult for any one to step into his place. Of him 
it can said, as Owen Meredith wrote of Mario in his poem, 
“Aux Italiens”: 


“And Mario can soothe with a tenor note 
The souls in Purgatory.” 





As in the past, so in the present there are “great” tenors. We 
may each have our special favorite and think those of today can 
never equal the one of twenty or more years ago but youth lends 
a glamor to all things. It is enough to contented with the fact 
that there is an unusual number of fine tenors at present, each 
one of them “best” to many people. 


Craft’s Southwestern Tour Still Stands 


While Marcella Craft was under M. H. Hanson’s man- 
agement, a Southwestern tour was booked through Horner 
& Witte, of Kansas City. A short time ago, Miss Craft 
changed managers and her former manager turned the 
contract over to Winton & Livingston—an example of the 
co-operation that should exist between managers. 








Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past year, will continue to furnish information on all 
subjects of interest to our readers, free of charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica, Courier 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musica Courter will not, however, -onsent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations, 
It will merely furnish facts. 

All communications shoul i be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courter 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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